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SECT. I. 


ME MUTUAL CONNECTION OF GOD r S SEVERAL 
DISPENSATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL GROUNDS OF THE MUTUAL CONNEC¬ 
TION OF god’s SEVERAL DISPENSATIONS. 

We have now sufficiently established the divine 
legation of Moses, and consequently the divine 
authority of the dispensation which he was appoint¬ 
ed to promulgate : we must next investigate the 
mode, in which it stands connected with the other 
dispensations of God. 

• I. The Levitical dispensation itself did not com¬ 
mence, until many years after the deluge, and there¬ 
fore until many more years after the creation: and r 
as its very contexture shews it to be intended for a 
particular people in a particular country; we have, 
from the mere facts of the general dispersion of the 
Jews and the desolation of their holy place for 
more than seventeen centuries, as decisive proof as 
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[SECT. I. 


can be desired, that by the counsels of infinite wis¬ 
dom it is now completely abrogated. Such being 
the case, it occupies an intermediate period of time, 
cut out (as it were) from the entire number of 
years, which have elapsed between the creation of 
the world and the day of our own mortal existence. 
Hence we have a considerable space of time before 
the promulgation of the Hebrew Law, and another 
Considerable space of time after i ts abrogation. 
So that the whole period, which has elapsed from 
the creation to the present hour, theologically di¬ 
vides itself into three smaller periods : the time 
previous to the Law, the time o ccupied by the Law, 
and the time subsequent to the Law. Now the 
time occupied by the Law is a period, occupied by, 
what we have proved to be, a dispensation miracu¬ 
lously promulged from heaven by the subordinate 
agency of Moses. 

Here therefore an important question naturally 
presepts- itself. Under what aspect are we ;to view 
the two perio ds, before and after the t.awr . Has 
God been pleased to reveal his will only to a single 
people and during a single period ? Have the two 
periods before, and after the Law b een left wholly 
destitute, of any communication of the divine will? 
Did God, after a long night of utter mental, dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty, Jiret declare himself to 
Moses.: and, now that he has been pleased so 
manifestly; to abrogate his own dispensation to a 
single peculiar people, a dispensation plainly inca¬ 
pable of universal adoption; has be altogether, 
withdrawn himself from mankind, vouchsafing no 
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communication of his will which might occupy the 
place of the abrogated dispensation and which 
might be suited for the general benefit of the whole 
world ? 

It is obvious, that, unless a divine dispensation 
has both preceded and succeeded the Law,' we 
shall find ourselves called, upon to account for the 
extraordinary circumstance, of God having exclu*- 
sively declared himself to a single nation, and of his 
afterwards having withdrawn himself from that na-. 
tion without affording any statement of his will to 
his other rational creatures. The deist, who re¬ 
jects all revelation, advocates at least a consistent 
and homogeneous theory: but the inquirer, who 
has been compelled to acknowledge the divine 
origin and authority of the Levitical dispensation, 
will find himself strangely perplexed in accounting 
for the- existence of this Oasis in the midst of a 
widely extended moral desert, if he can bring for¬ 
ward no warrant for believing that the,Hebrew Law 
has been both preceded and succeeded by a dis¬ 
pensation from heaven. 

II. AH, that we can know of any previous dis¬ 
pensation, must be learned from that ancient his¬ 
tory, which is prefixed to the Hebrew Law with its 
concomitant transactions, and which constitutes 
the first book of the Pentateuch: but any subse¬ 
quent dispensation can only be spoken of, by Moses 
or by other persons recorded in his writings, pro¬ 
phetically and in the way of anticipation. 

Now with our own eyes we behold the existence of 
ft subsequent dispensation; which was first promul- 
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.gated by a divine lawgiver in tpany points reeeno- 
blirig Moses himself, shortly before the Levitical 
dispensation was practically abrogated, by the de¬ 
struction of the temple, by the cessation of the 
daily sacrifice, by the dissipation of the Jews, and 
•by the impossibility of the heaven-ordained ritual 
being any longer punctually observed. Od the 
other hand, we are distinctly taught in the Penta¬ 
teuch, that the Law of Moses was preceded by a 
more ancient dispensation : in the course of which 
God frequently revealed himself to man, as the 
moral governor of the universe; who, agreeably to 
The tenor of- certain well-known though but orally- 
existing statutes, was the rewarder of the pious and 
-the punisher of the impious. 

Wo now therefore find, that the whole period of 
time, -from the creation down to the present hour, 
is occupied by three successive dispensations; 
which are usually denominated the Patriarchal, 
4he Levitical, and t he Christian. 

Of these we may observe, that there is a closer 
affinity between the Patriarchal and the Christian, 
than between either of them and the Levitical: for 
■the Patriarchal and the Christian are equally catho¬ 
lic, but the Levitical is confined to the single nation 
of the Israelites. 

III. Now, as all the three dispensations are of 
divine origin; for, to omit other distinct evidences, 
The Levitical, which we have ascertained to be 
from God, attests the divinity both of the Christian 
and .of the Patriarchal, and the Patriarchal again 
attests the divinity of the Christian; as all the 
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three dispensations, I say, are of divine origin, 
they must have some mutual connection; for 
otherwise, with reverence be it spoken, the .coun¬ 
sels of God would more resemble an unsightly 
piece of patch-work, than a single grand and har¬ 
monious gradually developing itself from 

period to period and thus by its strict coherence 
approving itself worthy of infinite wisdom. 

It may easily be perceived, even by the most 
superficial observer, that one and the same extra¬ 
ordinary and mysterious personage is alike the ^ 
herd , if I may so speak, of all the three: dispen¬ 
sations. He is conspicuously introduced, at the 
very commencement of the first: he is pointed 
out, both by Moses himsei£ and again with gra* 
dually increasing clearness by his successors in the 
prophetic office, under the second : and he consti¬ 
tutes at once, the perpetual theme, and the’ihdifc- 
peosably necessary key-stone, of the third. From 
the ancient prophecies, the Jews firmly expected* 
as they still expect, his visible manifestation under 
the name, which Daniel’s prophecy has rendered 
specially familiar : and, by the synonymous Greeks „ 
appellatio n of th&Chrisf, t he whole civilized worlds, 
of these latter ages revere, as already come in the 
flesh, the Messiah of the Hebrews. 

Such being the case, as we might anticipate from 
mere abstract fitness that three divine dispensations 
must be connected with each other; so we may 
now be perfectly sure, that the mode, in which they 
•are thus.connected, .is by their mutual and general 
relation to that common object, who * alike, 
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though with different degrees* of clearness, the Suhr 
of each succeeding system. 

IV". The drift then of all the three dispensations, 
is the rery same. 

A single purpose is uniformly pursued through 
the whole succession. Some diversity ig the use 
of means may be observed, according to the diver¬ 
sity of the three periods allotted to the three dis¬ 
pensations : but, as the same end is kept steadily 
in view through them all, this diversity, so far 
from being any impeachment of the divine wis¬ 
dom, is in fact its strongest demonstration. The 
means are uniformly suited to the period. But 
the same means are not adapted to every period 
alike. Hence, the change of means, which under 
a different name is the same thing as the abro¬ 
gation of one dispensation in favour of another 
destined to succeed it, argues neither mutability 
nor defect of wisdom in the supreme moral go¬ 
vernor. Even among ourselves, the regulation of 
the same people by widely different laws a t differ¬ 
ent periods, instead of being deemed a mark of 
. vacillating imbecility, is felt and acknowledged to 
.be the true l ine of political sagacity'; and that* 
man would be esteemed but if shallow legislator, 
who should attempt to moderate an infant and 
semi-barbarous race by a code of statutes adapted 
only to a country in a high state of civilization, 
and who should vindicate to himself the approving 
suffrage of posterity on the avowed plea that his 
laws, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
tolerated no alteration. After the lapse of a full 
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century, spent under a succession of'princes for 
the most part singularly wise and prudent, Russia 
were ill administered by the common law of Eng¬ 
land; not however from any want of intrinsic ex¬ 
cellency in that law, but because it is not fitted for 
the present condition of the half-tamed Muscovite. 
Yet, when years shall have rolled over years, 
and when the Herculean childhood of that vast 
empire shall be succeeded by the universally dif¬ 
fused knowledge of its political manhood; the 
code of a race of full-grown men, who require not 
the checks and restraints of boyhood, may then 
be found adapted to its altered want3 and neces¬ 
sities. If such then be our own acknowledged 
principles of wise legislation; why should we think 
it strange or incongruous, that the blessing of the 
promised Messiah should be gradually and va¬ 
riously unfolded under three successive dispen¬ 
sations ? Why should we feel any surprize, when 
we behold the ordinances of God abrogated' by 
himself? Why should we fondly imagine, that 
any single dispensation of his, merely because it is 
a divine dispensation, should be destined for eter¬ 
nity ? Since he has been pleased to adopt'the 
plan of successive dispensations, we cannot a priori 
confidently pronounce any dispensation to be the 
last. We must receive the ultimate dispensation’s 
absolute testimony to its own perpetuity, and we 
must have it shewn to us that this testimony cor¬ 
responds with the testimony of its predecessors; 
ere we can peremptorily determine, that the really 
consummating dispensation is the ultimate. 
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Now the Christian dispensation bears this pre¬ 
cise testimony of itself: and its testimony is check- « 
ed, as it were, by the concurring testimony both 
of the Patriarchal and of the Levitical dispen¬ 
sation. Hence we look not out for any new reve¬ 
lation of God’s will; though we are taught to 
expect, in what is usually called the millennial! 
state, that the Gospel will flourish, both with 
greater personal holiness on the part of Chris¬ 
tians and to a wider extent in point of its terri¬ 
torial reception, than it has ever yet been our fate 
to witness. And hence the Mohammedan decep¬ 
tion stands self-convicted of imposture, even on 
its own avowed principles : for it recognizes the v 
divinity of all the three dispensations, each of ( 
which declares that the Christian will be the last; { 

and yet impudently claims to be a still more per- ( 
feet dispensation, predetermined in the counsels of J 
God to supersede the Christian. i 

V. As the drift and object of all the three dis¬ 
pensations is the same, however diversified may be v 
the modes of their administration ; it will be pro¬ 
per to state, what that drift is, and under what 
aspect that object is with more or less distinctness 
set before us. 

1. Man was at first created pure and upright; 
but he was endowed with a freedom of will, which 
rendered him capable of falling. A positive com¬ 
mandment, in itself insignificant, but rendered of 
infinite importance as being the test of man’s obe¬ 
dience, was proposed to our first parents as the 
trial of their virtue. This commandment they 
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-transgressed: and the very circumstance, of the : 
matter which it respected being so trivial, en¬ 
hanced, rather than extenuated, the guilt of tran»- \ 
gression. 

Had they been required to do some great matter, 
or had they been enjoined to undergo some tedious < 
and painful task of self-denial, as a test of their 
obedient devotedness to God; there had been 
some excuse for their failure: but, when, in the 
midst of a beautiful garden, surrounded by every 
object pleasing to the eye or grateful to the taste, ^ 
they were commanded to shew their fealty by the * 
trifling homage of abstinence from a single parti- v 
cular tree; the breach of such an injunction was > 
plainly aggravated by the mere circumstance of its ^ 
lightness, for to violate it might well seem to be I 
violation for the sole pleasure of violation. Most 
idly therefore do those talk, and most ignorant do 
they shew themselves of the principles of all ra¬ 
tional and acceptable obedience, who cavil at the 
divine authority of the Pentateuch, on the ground 
that death and alienation from God should be 
made the penalty of merely eating an apple. In 
the bare act of eating any particular fruit, there 
was doubtless no moral turpitude: but the sin of 
Adam did not consist in the naked abstract deed 
of tasting the production of a tree. Had there 
been no prohibition, the deed would have been as 
harmless as the eating any other fruit: but, as a 
prohibition with its annexed penalty had been 
solemnly and explicitly set forth, the tasting of 
,4he forbidden apple became a complex deed, in- 
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I volving much more tban the : simple act of man- 
fducation. It was a transgression of God’s com* 
[ mandmeut with a high hand : it was a questioning 
' of his wisdom in issuing such a commandment; 
it was an utter disbelief of his word, united with 
the intolerable affront of giving credit to a lying 
and rebellious spirit rather than to divine essential 
truth: it was itself an overt act of open rebellion* 
introducing, so far as its effects might extend, con¬ 
fusion and disorder into the moral government of 
the Omnipotent: and it was all this without even 
the poor plea of an overwhelming and irresistible 
temptation; it was.disobedience for the mere love 
of disobedience; it was transgression for trans¬ 
gression’s sake ; it added the provocation of wanton 
insult to the atrocity of determined and desperate 
treason, 

jiuch was th e complexion of that sin, by which 
man's life became forfeited: and, mysteriously diffi¬ 
cult as may be the doctrine of original pravity, we 
know both from Scripture and. from bitter expe¬ 
rience, that the fallen pair generated children after 
their own depraved image and similitude. 

Under these circumstances, nothing was left to 
fallen man and to his sinful progeny after him but 
perpetual exclusion from the divine presence, 
nothing but death both temporal and spiritual: 
for, as the justice of God required the punishment 
of rebellion, and as the holiness of God rendered 
it morally impossible for him to associate with un¬ 
holy beings; we may easily perceive, from the very 
nature of things, that the human race could only 
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be saved from otherwise inevitable 'destruction, 
partly by making satisfaction to God's justice, and 
partly by rendering themselves conformable to his 
holiness. But then we may just as easily perceive, 
that ruined and degraded man could do neither 
the one nor the other. For what satisfaction to 
offended justice can a rebel make for his.rebellion, 
except by undergoing its merited punishment: and 
the very nature of that punishment is exile from 
the divine presence? Or by what means can a 
soul, alienated from God and fallen from its pri¬ 
mitive state of holiness, recover, by any indepen¬ 
dent exertions of its own, that which it has so 
fatally lost ? Mere repentance is in fact an ac¬ 
knowledgment of sin : and even the truest contri¬ 
tion cannot so wipe out the stain of pollution, as 
to place the man in the situation of one who has 
never offended. But, in reality, a being, who has 
degenerated into an unholy state, is incapable, so 
far as his own exertions are concerned, of genuine 
repentance. The reason of this may be plaioly 
deduced from the laws of eternal necessity. Ge¬ 
nuine repentance, involving as it does in its very 
essence a filial love of God and a hearty abhor¬ 
rence of sin, is therefore a holy action. But a 
being, who has forfeited all holiness by rebellion 
against God and by consequent alienation from 
him, is become, by the very constitution of his 
degenerated nature, physically incapable of any 
holy thought or wish or deed: for, to say that a 
radically unholy being is capable of performing a 
holy action, is a palpable contradiction in terms; 
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it is equivalent to asserting, that the same being 
can be both holy and unholy at the same time y 
and we might with just as much reason maintain, 
that the same thing can be at once both hot and 
cold. Thus it is plain, that fallen man could 
neither make such satisfaction to Gods justice, as 
might give him an equitable claim to be readmit¬ 
ted into the divine favour; nor so bring himself 
back to his lost condition of holiness, that he 
might participate and enjoy the divine communion. 
Hence, with respect to any independent efforts of 
his own, he was in a perfectly hopeless state; he 
was lost beyond all possibility of self-recovery. 

. Man being thus altogether helpless and forlorn 
so far as his own exertions were concerned, it is 
manifest, that he could only derive assistance from, 
some extrinsic source: and, as the requisite assist¬ 
ance, in order to be of any real service to him, 
must have regard partly to God’s justice and partly 
to his own condition of unholiness; it is addition¬ 
ally manifest, that the sole mode, in which he 
could be effectually assisted, is,' by the having sa¬ 
tisfaction made on his behalf to the offended jus¬ 
tice of God, and by having bis soul brought back 
to that image of holiness from which in an evil 
hour it had rebelliously departed. The only reli¬ 
gion therefore, suitable to man after the fall, was a 
religion which proposed these two indispensable 
ends: and, as, by the taint of sin derived from 
Adam to his remotest posterity, the human race is 
substantially the same in all ages and in all coun¬ 
tries ; the only religion, suitable, to man from the 
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beginning to the end of the world, is a religion 
which ever professedly tends to accomplish such 
objects. 

2. From this .statement it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that, under whatever different external aspects 
it may have presented itself, there never can have 
been more than a single system of inspired and 
genuine religion: so that, if Christianity be not 
precisely as old as the creation in the deistical 
sense of the phrase, it is assuredly, provided the 
word be used in a large acceptation, quite as old 
as the fall. 

Hence then we perceive, that the sole possibly 
true religion is that religion, which has for its ob¬ 
ject the mysterious personage announced immedi¬ 
ately after man’s fatal apostasy: and hence, as 
God has been pleased to reveal bis will in three 
successive dispensations, that same mysterious per¬ 
sonage must alike be the object of them all. 

All the three dispensations therefore, as being 
equally communicated from heaven, must, under 
the preceding view of the wants of fallen man, re¬ 
gard the same object, and tend to accomplish the 
same purposes. Consequently, we shall err in our 
very principles, if we consider them as detached 
from and independent of each other. The three 
are nothing more than differ ent successive modifi¬ 
c ations ot' one system, s everally fitted to three suc- 
"cessive periods, and varying only in the mode of 
communication according to the peculiar exigencies 
of those three periods to which they respectively 
belong. When beheld as a whole, this single reli- 
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gious system, though .gradually communicated 
under-the three dispensations, Patriarcha l, Leviti- 
_ cal, and Christian : may best be denominated the 
■ ministry or reconciliation i for its exclu¬ 
sive object, however modified externally, is to 
satisfy God’s justice through the instrumentality of 
the woman’s predicted Seed, to restore fallen man 
to the divine image of holiness by the agency of a 
gracious Spirit, and thus (without compromising 
any one of God’s attributes) to reconcile an> apos¬ 
tate race to their offended Creator. 

VI. Such being the intimate mutual connec¬ 
tion of the three dispensations, we shall find the 
tw'o earliest always looking forward to the la6t a6 
exhibiting the grand consummation of the whole 
scheme. 

1. Short as is the only genuine account which 
we have of Patriarchism, this is nevertheless the 
case in more than a single instance which may be 
produced. 

(1.) Thus the victory of the woman’s Seed over 
die serpent plainly could not be viewed as accom¬ 
plished ; until, by suffering his own heel or mortal 
part to be bruised through the agency of the ma¬ 
lignant tempter, the promised Seed should effec¬ 
tually bruise his head in return. 

Hence, as .it was^ perceived that this event did 
not take place under the first dispensation ; man¬ 
kind must inevitably have been taught to look for¬ 
ward to some yet future dispensation under which 
it should take place : and hence, as it was fobnd- 
by fatal experience that the tempter’s success hid; 
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ofettdri. the whole human race; the conclusion 
would hbviously fellow, that the benefit of the vic¬ 
tory would bp as extensive as the evil of matt’* 
apostasy, and that all future nations would be alike 
interested inf the benignant victor. 

Indeed the very notion, that God’s covenant wad 
to be for ever limited to a single people, weofcf 
never once occur to the individuals who lived under 
the Patriarchal dispensation : nor could it ever at 
a subsequent period have been industriously fol-' 
tered, as an apt basis for a mishapen structure of 
theological arrogance; if the Jews bad attended W 
the declarations of their own inspired writers, and 
if they had carefully studied the ultimate purpose 
of God in making their nation for a season the 
exclusive depositary of Iim revealed purposes.- 

(3.) Thus again, when it was successively pro* 
mised to A bra l«i m and to Isaac and to Jacob, that 
in their seed all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed: it was evidently declared, that, at some 
future period, and under some future dispensation 
much more efficacious than that with which thty 
were conversant, an wtitiersdl benefit should be 
derived to the world, a benefit therefore extending 
far beyond the nation which was destined to spring 
from their loins, in consequence of the birth of 
some remarkable person among their descendants. 

(3.) Thus likewise, when Jacob foretold that the 
gathering of the Gentiles should be to an extraor¬ 
dinary character, who was about to appear when 
the sceptre departed from Judah: however Iris 
auditors might he in the dark as to subordinate 
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particulars, they could not but perceive, that, not¬ 
withstanding the special privileges assigned to their 
own posterity, neither they nor their children had 
any exclusive interest in that character; but that, 
whatever benefits were to result from his manifes¬ 
tation, those benefits were to be marked by the 
Impress of universality. 

8. When Patriarcbism was superseded by the 
Levitical dispensation, and when it was thus evi¬ 
dent that one divine dispensation had given way to 
another: those, who were placed exclusively under 
the new modification of the original system, might 
have been even yet more sure than their predeces¬ 
sors, that some ultimate and crowning dispensation 
was to be confidently expected. 

For those, who flourished under Patriarcbism 
winch was professedly a catholic religion, could not 
be absolutely certain, that any greater change would 
occur, than that effected by the naked accomplish¬ 
ment of the first prophecy and by the general re¬ 
covery of mankind from their idolatrous or infidel 
apostasy. But they, who were exclusively placed 
under the tuition of the Law, might have felt them¬ 
selves infallibly assured, that the Levitical dispen¬ 
sation, from the very circumstance of its. exclusive¬ 
ness, could not possibly be the last: for, even by 
the light of the patriarchal prophecies which were 
♦duly handed down to them, and even if no further 
information on the subject had been hereafter 
vouchsafed; they might have perceived, that, in 
order to the accomplishment of those early prophe¬ 
cies, it was absolutely necessary for their exclusive 
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dispensation to be superseded by another, the cha¬ 
racteristic of which, like the characteristic of Pa- 
triarchtsm, should be universality. The very 
texture therefore of the middle dispensation was 
itaelf & standing proof, during the whole period of 
its continuance, that it. was but temporary. If all 
the Gentiles were to be gathered to the pro¬ 
mised: deliverer, if all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed in the seed of the faithful 
patriarchs : it is indisputable, that, whenever 
that time should arrive, tbe exclusive dispen¬ 
sation must necessarily give place to a catholic 
dispensation. Nor could any rational Jew con¬ 
tend, that tbe once exclusive dispensation was 
not to be superseded by a new dispensation; but 
that it was still to remain unaltered, save in the 
single point of exchanging its exclusiveness for 
catholicity. If be perused his ceremonial Law 
with only a moderate degree of attention, he would 
find that such an extension of it was physically im¬ 
possible. The whole ritual of tbe Levitical dis¬ 
pensation is plainly calculated and designed for 
only a single people in a single particular country. 
Even by this one people the accurate observance 
of it was a matter of no small difficulty and labour: 
but, if it were enjoined upon tbe whole world, if 
-j- (to give a single instance) all mankind were so¬ 
lemnly required to appear at Jerusalem three times 
in each year; God would plainly impose as a 
duty, what in its very nature was impracticable. 
Tbe whole therefore of mankind could never be 
brought:under the Levitical dispensation: but all 
nations were to be gathered to the promised de- 
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Kvdrer: consequently, those nations, tbhen gathered 
to him, must be gathered to him under a new dis¬ 
pensation essentially differing in its outward form 
from the Levitical. 

But the Israelites were not left to gather the 
truth merely in the way of inference. Their great 
lawgiver solemnly announced to them, that they 
wer e to expect another prophet like himself; that 
is to say, a prophet who should resemble him in 
the peculiarity of being also a sovereign and a legis¬ 
lator: and the manifestation of this exalted per¬ 
sonage, together with the various offices which he 
was to sustain, forms, with increasing dearness, 
the grand theme of most of those Who succeeded 
Moses in his prophetic functions. Like the 
woeient patriarchal oracles, those predictions, which 
were delivered to the Israelites, dwell perpetually 
upon the call of the Gentiles and upon their ad¬ 
mission into covenant with the God of the He¬ 
brews. From these consequently* as from the 
preceding declarations of the patriarchal age, it 
necessarily followed, that the Leriticai dispensa¬ 
tion was in due time to give place to one more 
perfect. 

3. Nor is there any room left for imagining, that 
the third dispensation was to be succeeded by an¬ 
other; 

(1.) This might be collected from the very 
reason of the thing. 

For, as the grand object, to which all the three 
dispensations referred, was permanently manifested 
Under the third; and, as that gracious plan of re¬ 
conciliation, to which the two earlier dispensations 
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looked forward, was accomplished under the third: 
it is obvious, that nothing more could remain to be 
done under any yet future dispensation. And, as , 
the characteristic of the third dispensation was ' 
HMterstrkty, and as by this characteristic it offered 
the message of reconciliation to all mankind: it is 
equally obvious, that no supposeable fourth dispftn- 
sari on could be better calculated to effect the pro¬ 
posed end ; namely, the reconciliation of the world 
to God by the sacrifice of the atooemeut through 
the sanctification of the Spirit. But an all-wise God. 
never acts in vain. Therefore, as a fourth dispen¬ 
sation would be palpably useless and superfluous; 
a fourth dispensation is, on that account, plainly 
impossible. 

(2.) Agreeably to what may be thus deduced 
from right reason and from the very nature of 
-tilings themselves, runs the testimony, either im¬ 
plied or expressed, of all the three dispensations. 

Not a hint is given in any of the patriarchal 
vaticinations, that, after the Seed of the woman had. 
been revealed and after the Gentiles had been 
gathered to him, his reign should cease, and the 
Gentiles should be gathered to some other person. 

On the contrary, it is clearly implied, that the dis¬ 
pensation, which should witness the advent of the 
promised Seed, contained within its span the ac¬ 
complishment of all God’s gracious purposes. 

- The prophecies under the Levitical dispensation 
are yet more explicit. God declares, that he will 
make a .new covenant with the boose of Israel 
and with the house of Judah; a covenant, mot 
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according to the covenant which he made with 
their fathers in the day of the exodus, that is to say, 
a covenant loaded with a burdensome though 
highly significant ritual ; but a covenant of a purely 
spiritual nature, by virtue of which the divine Law 
should be written upon their hearts, and every man 
should know the Lord in truth from the: least to the 
greatest. 1 Nor was this better covenant to be ex¬ 
clusively confined to Israel. So far from it, though 
the ancient people of God are at length to be 
brought within its pale; yet we are expressly taught 
by an oracle delivered under the Law, both that 
they in the first instance should not be gathered to 
the promised Saviour, and that the Gentiles should 
be gathered to him. In this oracle, the Saviour 
himself is introduced as the speaker, under his 
mystic name of Israel: for, as the national Israel 
was one of his numerous types, he is frequently de¬ 
signated by the proper appellation of the type itsetf; 
just as his precursor John the Baptist is mystically 
styled Elijah , and as his Church is mystically de¬ 
nominated Jerusalem .* Listen, O isles, unto me ; 
and hearken , ye peoplefrom far: the Lord hath 
called me from the womb ; from the bowels of my 
mother hath he made mention of my name. And 
he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword; in 
the shadow of his hand hath he hid me: and hath 
made me a polished shaft; in his quiver hath he 
hid me. And he said unto me, Thou art my ser- 

* Jerera. xxxi. 31—34. 

* See this matter discussed at large hereafter: sect. iii. 
c. Miv. 
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vant, O Israel, In whom I will be glorified. Then 
I said, I have laboured in vain ; I June spent my 
strength for nought and in vain: yet surely my 
judgment is with the Lord ; and my work, with my 
God. And now saith the Lord that formed me 
from the womb to be Jus servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him: Though Israel be not gathered, yet 
shall I be glorious in the eyes of the Lord; and 
my God shall be my strength. And he said, It is 
a light thing, that thou shouldst be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my sal¬ 
vation unto the end of the earth .* As the Gentiles 
were thus to be the subjects of the third dispen¬ 
sation, which is described as a new covenant contra- 
distinctively to the old or Levitical covenant made 
at the epoch of the exodus: so we are informed, 
that this crowning dispensation was to be charac¬ 
terised by perpetuity no less than by catholicity. 
Unto us, saith Isaiah, a Child is bom, unto us a 
Son is given ; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called. Won¬ 
derful', Counsellor, The mighty God, The father tf 
the everlasting age. The prince of peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end, upon the throne of David and upon his 
kingdom ; to order it and to establish it, withjudg- 
ment and with justice, from henceforth even for 
ever. 1 To the same purpose speaks the prophet 

* Isaiah xlix. t— 6. * Ibid. ix. 6, 7. 
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Daniel. In the days of these kings skaR the Gad 
qf heaven set up a kingdom, which shall neper be 
destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people ; but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever. 1 I saw 
in the night visions ; and, behold, one like the Son 
of man came with the clouds of heaven, and,came 
to the ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion 
and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion , which shall not pass 
away; and his kingdom that, which shall not be 
destroyed.* 

Of an exactly similar description is the testimony 
ef the third dispensation respecting itself. Take 
heed, said Jesus to his disciples, that no man de- 
come you. For many shall come in my name, 
saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. This 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world.for a witness unto all nations: and then shall 
the end come? All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye ther fere, and make disciples 
out of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I 
have commanded you. And, lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world? With the 

1 Dan. ii. 44. 

Ibid. vii. 13, 14. 

3 Matt. xxiv. 4, 5, 14. 

4 Ibid, xxviii. IS— 20. . . 
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same reference to its characteristic perpetuity, jSt. 
John styles tiie peculiar code of the third dispen¬ 
sation the everlasting gospel: and, in allusion also 
to its characteristic universality, he speaks of it, as 
being preached utito them that dwelt on the earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people. 1 The whole indeed of die apocalyptic pro¬ 
phecy i s no other than a continued testimony to 
this very purpose: for, as it describes the varied 
fortunes of the Christian Church from the days of 
the apostle to the final consummation of all things; 
it of course declares, lhat the third dispensation 
should never be followed by another. Hence the 
entire Apocalypse may be viewed as a running 
comment upon the brief, though decisive, prediction 
of our Lord, that he would build his Church upon a 
rode, and that th e gate s of hell should never prevail 
against it.* 

Vll. The three dispensations being thus con¬ 
stituent parts of one grand whole, we may naturally 
expect, that, as they successively gave place to each 
other, nothing would be repealed or altered beyond 
what the progressive development of God’s plan 
absolutely required. On this principle, much of 
Patriarchism was adopted into the Levitical dis¬ 
pensation ; and much of the Levities! dispensation 
was retained in the Christian. 

1. Numerous are the particulars, in which the 
Hebrew Law has systematically borrowed from 
the ancient rites and ordinances of Patriarchism. 

* Hev. xiv. 6. * Matt. xvi. 18. 
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(1.) The typical sacrifice of animals existed 
from the beginning: and, as the rite was ever 
esteemed piacular, so it was received into die 
Church of Israel associated with the same ideas as 
those which prevailecf respecting it in the Pa¬ 
triarchal Church. 

(2.) This practice of devoting animal victims 
involved the distinction of all animals into the two 
classes of clean and unclean: the former being 
deemed fit for sacrifice; the latter, unfit. 

The distinction itself systematically respected 
the physical characteristics of the animals: and, 
as every sacrifice was of old a feast, that, which 
properly originated from sacrifice only, was farther 
extended to the selection of ordinary food. Now 
each victim was a type or shadow of the promised 
Seed, under the aspect of sustaining the rupture of 
his heel or mortal part. No animals therefore 
were reckoned appropriate symbols of a holy and 
pure and benignant character, except those which, 
might be thought to bear some resemblance to such 
a character. Hence every animal of a, filthy or 
obscene or ferocious nature was carefully set aside, 
as unfit for the purposes of sacrifice: and all these 
were on that account pronounced to be unclean; 
while those of opposite qualities, being used as 
suitable victims, were analogically declared to be 
clean. 

The distinction before us certainly subsisted as 
early as the time of the flood; and, since we are 
not obscurely taught by the practice of Noah, that it 
originated from the rite of sacrifice; we have no 
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reason to imagine that it commenced only at the 
epoch of the deluge, hut on the contrary we seem 
almost compelled to suppose that it was coeval 
with the rite which it respected.* 

I need scarcely remark, that it was adopted, to¬ 
gether with sacrifice, into the ritual of the second 
dispensation. 

(3.) Where there is sacrifice, there must needs 
be a sacrificer: and, as the devotement of each 
typical victim was esteemed a ceremony of high 
and sacred import, though it might not be abso¬ 
lutely confined to a particular class of men; yet, 
for the most part, the sacrifices would naturally 
be priests or select ministers of religion. 

In tlie Patriarchal Church, the elevated office of 
the priesthood was ordained to belong of right to 
the eldest son : and, before the flood, as Seth held 
the rank of primogeniture in consequence of the 
murder of Abel and the bloody apostasy of Cain; 
there is reason to believe, that the Sethites or the 
sons of God (as they are styled by Moses) formed 
a standing priesthood under the successive pontifical 
heads of their family from Seth down to Noah, 
while all the other Adamites, with the exception 
of the infidel and excommunicated Caiuites, con¬ 
stituted the body of the laity. After the deluge, 
the same association of primogeniture with the 
sacerdotal functions still remained: and the sin of 
Esau in selling his birthright plainly enough con¬ 
sisted, not in selling his civil claims, for that 


* Gen. vii. 2. viii. 20. 
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would not have constituted him a profane person y 
hut in contemptuously preferring a mere mess of 
pottage to the sacred privilege of being the priest 
of God. The office seems to have been attached 
to the first-born, in reference to the mysterious 
character of the womans Seed; who was eminently 
the first-begotten of his Father, and who by his 
voluntary self-devotement was at once the priest 
and the victim: and, as no authority but that of 
God could make any change in this primitive insti- 
tution, it remained in full force until the time when 
the Levitical priesthood was appointed. Imme¬ 
diately before that alteration took place, and con¬ 
sequently when Levi occupied no higher ground 
than bis brethren of the other tribes, we find never¬ 
theless that a regular priesthood was actually 
ousting among the children of Israel: for, previous 
to the delivering of the Law from mount Sinai, the 
priests, who come near to the Lord, are charged 
to sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break forth 
iUpon them. 1 Now, as the Levitical priesthood 
was not then constituted, these priests must ob¬ 
viously have been priests according to the still 

1 Exod. xix. 22, 24. These priests, I take it, are the same 
as those young men, who afterwards, though still before the 
institution of the Levitical priesthood, are said to have been 
sent by Moses to offer burnt-offerings and to sacrifice peace- 
offerings to the Lord. Compare Exod. xxiv. 5. with xxviii. 
Qnkelos, in direct reference to the old patriarchal priesthood 
which had not as yet been dissolved, excellently paraphrases 
the place. He sent thefirst-born, that is to say, the priests ac¬ 
cording to the patriarchal order who as yet were the first-born 
of every family. 
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unabrogatedPatriarchal dripensatiott Baty ifthey 
were priests according to that dispensation^ they 
mtist hare been die various eldest sons Of the 
different families throughout Israel. 

When the Levitibal priesthood waa appointed, , 
their sacred character forthwith ceased; and hew 
after the eldest sons, like their younger brethren, 
were laics: but the priesthood itself, though differ¬ 
ently modified as to its component members, wan 
adopted, with the rite of sacrifice, from the Pa- 1 
triafchal into the Levttical dispensation. Yet, eved 
when this was done, so high a' regard Was still paid 
to the ancient institution, that every first-born, 
whether Of men or of animals, w as to be cons e* 
crated to the Lord as his peculiar portion^ Each 
clean animal was to be sacrificed: each n«clean. 
animal Was either to be redeemed o r put to deaths 
The first-born of man, as human sacrifices were 
an abomination, was iri like manner to be redeem^ 
ed: nor did those males, to Whom the right of 
primogeniture belonged, properly become • lake, 
until they had been bought off froftl their natal 
consecration to the service of Jehovah.'. It if._ 
true, that this Was. prtktiried to be commemorative 
of the death .of, the first-born in Egypt; but i< 
ultimately had^ reapedt to the primeval sanctity of 
primogeniture: just^as the rest of~~the sabbath 
was additionally enjoined to tire Israelites-, on the 
ground that God brought them out to rest at the 

1 Exod. xiii. 2, 11—l6. Numb, xviii. 15—-17- See 
Selden. de success, in Pontif. Heb, lib. i. c. 1. 
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close of their Egyptian bondage; though the con¬ 
secration of the seventh day h ad a primary refer¬ 
ence to the divine sabbatism at the close of the 
creation.* 

(4.) In mentioning the sabbath, I have antici¬ 
pated the notice of another patriarchal ordinance 
adopted into the Levitical dispensation. 

Moses himself states, that the sabbath-day w as 
sanctified, because God rested on that day from 
the work of forming a world. But, if this were 
the primitive reason of its sanctification ; it is a 
reason, which could not have commenced with 
the delivering of the Law from mount Sinai, 
but must have operated from the very beginning. 
Hence I think it manifest, that the patriarchs must 
have well known what Moses says of it in his ac¬ 
count of the creation, long before the circumstance 
was committed to writing: and, knowing that God 
had blessed it and sanctified it, they could not but 
also know that it was to be devoted by them to 
sacred rest and meditation. 

There is no direct mention of the sabbath before 
the deluge: but we may plainly enough perceive, 
that the observance of it was familiar to Noah; 
for he is represented, as twice waiting seven days 
between his three emissions of the dove.* If then 
Noah was acquainted with the consecration of the 
sabbath, his ancestors could not have been igno¬ 
rant of it 


1 Compare Exod. xx. 8—11. with Deuter. v. 12—15. 
* Gen, viii. 10, 12. 
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But, though we are not explicitly told that it 
was observed before the deluge, we have proof 
positive that it was duly observed in-the Patri¬ 
archal Church before the deliveripg of the Law 
from mount Sinai. Manna began to be miracu¬ 
lously sent down from heaven, while die Israelites 
were in the wilderness of Sin, and previous to 
their arrival at the mount of God. But a double 
portion of food descended from above every sixth 
day, that so the holy rest of the seventh might not 
be violated by .the gathering of it: and the reason 
of this difference in the quantity is expressly de¬ 
duced from the institution of the sabbath; an in¬ 
stitution therefore, which was already familiar to 
the Israelites, and which could only have been so 
in consequence of its having been handed down 
to them from their remote patriarchal ancestors^ 
This is that which the Lord hath said: Tomorrow 
is the rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lord: 
bake that which ye will bake, and seethe that which 
ye will seethe; and that, which remaineth over, 
lay up for you to be kept until the morning. 1 

The sabbath then was clearly a patriarchal ordi¬ 
nance ; and, from the first dispensation, it was stu¬ 
diously adopted into the second. 

(5.) As there was a standing priesthood both 
under Patriarchism and under the Law; it was 
meet and reasonable, that a body of men dedi¬ 
cated to minister before the Lord in holy things 
should have a decent and sufficient maintenance 

1 Exod. xvi. 23. 
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allotted to them, lest their minds should be dis¬ 
tracted from their peculiar calling by the necessity 
ef closely attending to worldly business. 

Now, in bis capacity of an universal paramount, 
Jehovah claimed to himself, as a sort of rent- 
charge, the tenth part of ill, which bis creatures 
should produce, and which he allowed matt to 
enjoy as his vassal or tenant. 1 This tribute to thd 
superior lord, that lord, to whom it of right be¬ 
longed, was pleased by a special endowment to 
make the property of the Levites; that it might 
be to them for an inheritance; for the service 
which they served , even the service of the taber¬ 
nacle tif the congregation .* 

But Such a claim on the part of God, and such 
an arrangement in favour of his sacerdotal minis-* 
ten, was no way peculiar to the Law of Moses. 
Each had previously existed under the Patriarchal 
dispensation; and, from that, each was recognized 
under the Levitical. Thus the claim of God is 
fully allowed by Jacob; when he vows, that of all, 
which the Deity should give him, he would surely 
devote the tenth to the munificent donor: * and 
thus Abraham is said to have given tithes of all to 
a very remarkable personage, on the express ground 
of his sustaining the office of the p riest of the most 
high God. 4 


* Levit. xxvii. 30—S3. Numb. xviii. 26 . 

* Numb, xviii. 21, 24. 

J Gen. xxviii. 22. 

4 Ibid. xiv. 18—20. 
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(6.) Without building too much upon those 
moral precepts of Noah, which the Rabbins detail 
with no less precision than if they had been prer 
sent at the delivery of them* we have every reason 
to believe, that die oral code of the Patriarchs 
was the basis of the written code of Moses : for; 
as the civil practice of a brother espousing the 
widow of a deceased brother and raising up seed 
to him was adopted from the first dispensation into 
the second, much more would those moral and re¬ 
ligious precepts, which respect our duty to God 
and to our neighbour/ 

(7.) But I am inclined to believe, that not. only _ 
the sacred code of the Mosaieal Law was greatly 
indebted to the oral code of the Patriarchal dis¬ 
pensation, but likewise that a very conspicuous 
implement of the Hebrew ritual may be traced ,to 
the ritual of the early fathers. 

When a commandment is given to Moses to 
frame the ark and the Cherubim, though he has a 
general direction to make all things according U> 
the pattern shewed to him in the mount, and though 
it seems natural to conclude that be there beheld 
the form of the Cherubim; yet we do not find, 
that any special charge is communicated to Beza- - 
leel as to the precise figure of those remarkable 
imagesfor any thing that appears to the contrary, 
he is simply ordered to majke them, just as he 
might be ordered to make any other implement 
the form of which was perfectly familiar to him. 

* Gen. xxxviii, 8,9,11,14, 2.6. 

VOX.. II. c 
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I suppose then, that the workman previously knew 
the form of the Cherubim; and that not only he 
was well acquainted with it, but likewise the whole 
congregation of Israel. 

The mode, in which 1^trace this supposed know¬ 
ledge, is as follows. 

When our first parents were ejected from Para¬ 
dise, we are informed, that God placed Cherubim 
with a bickering flame of fire at the eastern ap¬ 
proach to the garden, that they might keep the 
way of the tree of life.' Now the force of the 
original Hebrew is, that God placed those Cheru¬ 
bim in a tabernacle: and we are no way bound to 
think, that they were manifested on the eastern 
side of Paradise more than on any other side,' 
though it is probable enough that this might have 
been the case ; for the word, which our translators - 
render at the east, may just as well be rendered ~ 
before. But we are taught, that the sacred garden 
is a type of heaven ; and we are likewise taught, 
that heaven was no less typified by the holy of 
holies i n the Levitical tabernacle/ Now the 
Cherubim, under the Law, were placed in the 
holy of holies, directly fronting the entrance, and 
guarding (as it were) the approach to the conse¬ 
crated adytum: j ust as the Cherubim, under the 
Patriarchal dispensation, were placed at the edge 
of Paradise, guarding the avenue which led to the 

* Gen. iii. 24. 

11 Luke xxiii. 43. 2 Corinth, xii. 4. Rev. ii. 7* Heb. ix. . 
3—12, 24—28. 
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tree of life. In both cases therefore, the Cheru¬ 
bim have the very same relative position: for, in 
both cases, they directly front the person who 
might wish to penetrate into the recesses of that, 
which shadowed out the heaven of heavens. In 
both cases too, we find them placed in a conse¬ 
crated tabernacle: and, as no hint is given that the 
Paradisiacal Cherubim were ever withdrawn before 
the flood, and as the same reason which first caused 
them to be stationed before the garden still sub¬ 
sisted until the very time of the deluge; we have 
ample ground for concluding, that their manifes¬ 
tation was not temporary but permanent. If then 
we put these several points of coincidence toge¬ 
ther ; the Cherubim themselves, the tabernacle in 
which they were stationed, their position at the 
entrance of that which symbolized heaven, and 
their apparent permanence in that position: it is 
almost impossible to avoid concluding, that they 
were not more characteristic of the Levitical dis¬ 
pensation, than of the Patriarchal before the 
deluge. 

At all events, even if the Paradisiacal Cherubim 
were withdrawn after a short interval; a circum¬ 
stance however utterly improbable, for then the 
.way to the tree of life would have been no longer 
guarded: but, even if they were soon withdrawn, 
still the great patriarch Noah could not have been 
ignorant of their form; for such was the longevity 
of the antediluvians, that a single intermediate 
person might have conversed both with Adam and 
with Noah. This being the case, we may be sure 
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that the second father of mankind would speak of 
them to his posterity: and the interval between 
Noah and Abraham on the one hand, and between 
Abrahatri and Moses on the other hand, Was not 
So great, that all recollection of their extraordinary 
appearance should have beeh obliterated. Ac¬ 
cording therefore even to suck a supposition, thfe 
fortn of the Cherubim must have been generally 
known among the Israelites in the time of Moses. 

But, so far from thin king thte supposition of their 
early removal to be probable; I judge it to be 
altogether improbable, for the obvious reason 
which has already beeti given. If however the 
Partdisiacal Cherubim wete permanent until the 
epoch Of the flood; we can scarcely avoid con¬ 
cluding, when we reflect upon the close analogical 
rbsemblance hi every particular, that they bore the 
vety same relation to the stated worship of Pa- 
triarchism, as the Cherubim of the Levitical taber¬ 
nacle did to the stated worship of the Law. 

Supposing then that they were withdrawn after 
the deluge, still we might reasonably contend that 
they wore adopted from the first dispensation into 
the second: atid their discontinuance under the 
one before its final abrogation would only be ana¬ 
logous to their discontinuance under the Other 
before its final abrogation; for the Rabbins inform 
ns that the Cherubim and the ark were among 
the things wherein the second temple was defi¬ 
cient, and their assertion is corroborated by the 
declaration of Tacitus that Poropey found the 
sanctuary of the Jewish temple entirely empty 
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and whhoqt any image. 1 But there is some ground 
for believing, that, although the preternatural appa¬ 
rition of tjie Cherubim was doubtless withdrawn 
after the deluge, consecrated images, formed after 
their similitude, were used by the postdiluvian 
patriarchs as well as by the Israelites, and occu¬ 
pied the same relative position in their domestic 
—• oratories as the Levitical Cherubim did in the 
_— tabernacle or in the temple. These Cherubic 
figures were denominated Seraphim or (in the 
Chaldee dialect which was spoken by the ancestors 
of Abraham) Teraphim : and, although they were 
too soon abused to the purposes of superstition, 
■whence Jacob under the divine impulse discards 
them from his family; yet the very abuse itself 
serves to prove the existence of the use,*. We 
find likewise images of A similar description among 
the Gentiles; which, as Paganism is nothing more 
than depraved Patriarchism, they must have bor* 
rowed from the Cherubic figures which were in 
use anterior to the dispersion. But, if such figures 
were then in use, they must have been employed 
in the ritual of the first dispensation, as well as in 
that of the second. 1 

It is foreign to my present purpose to follow this 
curious subject any further: enough has been said 
to shew, that we may not unreasonably judge the 

* Kjghi^^t R. Solum, in Hagg. i. 8. ii. R. Bechai in Leg. 
fol. 59* col. 4. Lipman. Nizachon. p. 141. apud Kidder's 
Demons, part i. c. m. p. 28, 29* Tacit. Hist. lib. v, c, 9* 

% Gen. xxxi. 19, 34. xxxv. 2. 

* See my Orig t of Pagan Idol, book ii. c. 6. 
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Cherubim to have been used in the Patriarchal 
Church prior to the founding of the Levitical. 

2. In a similar manner, the Christian dispen¬ 
sation has borrowed largely from its predecessor 
though upon a somewhat different principle. 

(1.) Our Lord declared, that he came, not to 
destroy the Law, hut to fulfil it. 

Now, as all the shadowy or ceremonial part of 
the Law respected himself; when he, who was the 
substance, came, it followed of necessity that the 
__ ^ mere typical obumbrations of himself should pass 
away : just as the mould is broken up as no longer 
valuable, when the metallic image, whose future 
lineaments it expressed, has been completed. 
But, with respect to the moral part of the Law, 
so far from abrogating that righteous and immu¬ 
table declaration of God’s will; he magnified and 
made it honourable by his own perfect obedience 
to it, and solemnly adopted it into his own con¬ 
summating dispensation as a rule of conduct for 
ever obligatory upon his disciples. 

Those persons therefore err most grievously, 
who dream of a repealing of the moral Law in 
consequence of the promulgation of the Gospel^ 
and who vainly fancy that an obligation to obe¬ 
dience is inconsistent with what they are pleased 
to denominate evangelical privileges; as if truly it 
could ever be the privilege of a Christian, to be 
allowed freely to trample, with the bestial hoofs of 
antinomianism, upon a code which rests on the 
eternal and necessary distinction between good 
and evil. Hence the Church of England most 
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soundly and rationally teaches, that no Christian 
man whatsoever is free from the obedience of the 
commandments which are called moral. 1 

In fact, the perpetual obligation of this part of 
the Law is the very thing, which practically de¬ 
monstrates our need of an atonement According 
to the strictly logical argument of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, no man renders a perfect obedience 
to the moral Law: therefore by the moral Law no' 
man can be justified; for it is clearly impossible 
for a man to be justified by that, which he daily 
and hourly violates. If then a man cannot be 
justified by the Law, he must be justified by some¬ 
thing else: otherwise, he can have no justification 
whatsoever. But, if he have no justification what¬ 
soever, he must perish everlastingly: for, as it is 
written, cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all the things of the Law to do them. Hence the 
perpetual obligatoriness of the moral Law compels 
him to look out for some extraneous and better 
justification: and hence at length, so far as merito¬ 
riousness is concerned, he is brought to rest all his 
hopes of acceptance upon him who alone ever ren¬ 
dered perfect obedience to it. 

Thus it appears, that those persons as much 
mistake the true nature and design of the moral 
Law, though after a directly opposite manner; 
who’suppose, either that we are to be justified in 
consequence of our obedience to it, or that we are 
to be justified by it to a certain extent while the 


1 Art. vii. 
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Redeemer’s merits serve only to eke out our occa¬ 
sional deficiencies. By the deeds of the Law shall 
no flesh be justified. 1 The conferring therefore of 
justification is not the office of the Law. 

Nor did the truth of this doctrine commence 
only with the Christian dispensation ; as if the Law 
might justify the Israelites before the advent of 
the Messiah, though it cannot justify his disciples 
Subsequent to his advent, Never since the fall 
was it possible for roan to be justified by the deeds 
of the moral Law; whether he lived under the 
Patriarchal, or the Levitical, or the Christian, dis¬ 
pensation. And, in each case, the reason was still 
the very same. If a man would be justified by the 
Law, he must perfectly keep the Law. But no 
man, save the predicted Seed of the woman, ever 
did perfectly keep it. Therefore by the Law can 
no man, save that one, be justified. 

Agreeably to this conclusion, all the three dis¬ 
pensations look the very same way, ho wever they 
might be externally modified in respect to their 
..several periods. A mighty deliverer, w ho should 
bruise the head of the infernal serpent, who should 
act as a mediator between God and man, and who 
on principles radically different from those of per¬ 
fect individual obedience should accomplish a new 
and wonderful mode of justification, is alike the 
object of the Patriarchal and the Levitical and the 
Christian dispensation. Whosoever is justified and 
accepted before God, no matter under what dis- 


' Rom. iii. 20. 
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pensation he may have lived, is not justified by his 
obedience to the moral Law, but by the perfect 
obedience of the man Christ imputed to him and 
accounted as his own at the bar of heaven. 

The hand or instrument, which thus appro¬ 
priates Christs perfect obedience, is the same 
under each dispensation; even as, under each, the 
principle, on which fallen man is justified before 
God, is still the same. This hand or instrument 
is faith, agreeably to what St. Paul very largely 
teaches us in a copious enumeration of particulars. 
From Abel under the Patriarchal dispensation, to 
the latest prophets under the Levitical, every one, 
who is justified, is justified by the same faith: in a 
Redeemer as that w hich is uniformly said to be the 
very basis of Christianity. 1 Our faith differs from 
their faith, only as retrospective faith differs from 
prospective. In each case, the object is one and 
the same ; and always has been one and the same, 
from the day when the Seed of the woman was first 
promised to our apostate parents. 

But, while the office of justification is not to be 
ascribed to the moral Law', and while we look for 
acceptance with God through the sole merits 
Christ; we are not on that account rashly to un¬ 
dervalue the Law itself, or madly to fancy that it 
is abrogated by the Gospel. Sinful as man may 
be, the Law is honourable and just and holy: and, 
since it declares the mind of God as to the good 
or evil of particular actions and dispositions; God 

* Heb; xi. 
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himself being immutable, the moral Law, w hich is 
but the expression of his eternal will, most needs 

-be immutable also. This Law therefore is adopted 

into the Christian dispensation; and it still serves 
the very same purposes, that ever it did. It is still 
an obligatory rule of conduct for all God's servants: 
and it still, whenever they transgress, teaches them 
to look for pardon and justification, not to itself, 
for by the Law is the knowledge of sin and by the 
Law all the world is become guilty before God; 
but to the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
' through faith in his blood , that so he might be just 
and thejustifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 1 

The ceremonial Law then is abrogated, simply ’ 
because the shadow has given place to the sub¬ 
stance: but the moral Law still subsists in full 
force, and is a constituent part of the Christian 
dispensation no less than it was of the two former 
dispensations. 

(2.) Yet, though the ceremonial Law is abro¬ 
gated, certain ordinances , with a slight alteration, 
have been retained.’ 

Thus the sabbath, which was instituted under 
Patriarchism, and which was recognized under 
Judaism, is adopted into Christianity by the appel¬ 
lation of the Lord's own day ; the holy season of 
rest being transferred from the last to the first day 
of the week, in perpetual memory of the resurrec- 
tion of him who is Lord of the sabbath. 


* Rom. iii. 19, 90, 24, 25, 26. 
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Thus the. sacrament of baptism occupies the place 
of the Levitical -sacrament of circumcision : its out¬ 
ward form being evidently borrowed from the ab-_ 
lutions under the Law, while its inward a nd spiritual 
grace is the very same as that of the Hebrew 
sacrament 

Thus again the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
has succeeded to the sacrament of the passover: 
the external form indeed being changed, but the 
internal purport being still the same; for in eacti 
the body and blood of Christ are symbolically s et 
forth before the eyes of the faithful. 

And thus, as the twelve apostles jointly reflected 
the Aaronical pontificate ; so the seventy disciples 
were plainly enough chosen in reference to the 
sfrenty elders of Israel.' These were the rudi¬ 
ments of the Christian priesthood; which a man 
can no more lawfully arrogate to himself, than a 
younger brother under tbe Patriarchal dispensa¬ 
tion, or a laic under the Levitical, could rightly 
assume the Patriarchal or the Levitical priesthood. 
The very same reason holds in each case. How 
*hall they preach, except they be sent? 1 And 
who can have authority to send, unless God imme¬ 
diately, or certain of his previously appointed mes¬ 
sengers deputatively ? But an immediate commis¬ 
sion from God n o man can pretend to, except he 
can display such a seal of his commission, as those 
have invariably displayed who have really received 

* Luke x. 1 , 17. Exod. xxiv. 1, 9- Nura. xi. 16, 24, 25. 

1 Rom. x. 13. 
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a commission of this sort:. I mean the^seal either 
ojf miracles or of prophecy. / Without this seal, a 
jride door would plainly be opened to every wrong; 
headed fanatic, who by the mere conceit of enthu-^ 
siasm 'should imagine himself to be specially sent 
of the Lord. In the ordinary course of God’s dis¬ 
pensations, to that inward moving of the Holy 
Spirit, which a good man deeply interested in the 
eternal welfare of his fellow-creatures may soberly 
trust and hope that be experiences, must be added 
an outward mission and an official consecration by 
those, who have public authority given unto them in 
the congregation to call and send ministers into- the 
Lord's vineyard:' for God is not a God of dis¬ 
order, but of peace; and it must never be for¬ 
gotten by the humble and discreet Christian, 
or rather a humble and discreet Christian never 
will forget, that personal holiness does indeed qua¬ 
lify a man for the priesthood, but that of itself it can 
never confer any lawful sacerdotal authority. Nor 
let this be esteemed the mere overstrained conceit 
of what has been termed high-church theology. If 
some have urged the authority of the Christian 
priesthood beyond all rational and scriptural bounds, 
we are not on that account to annihilate its autho¬ 
rity altogether. The very idea of an angel or 
messenger of Jehovah, as a priest is indifferently^ 
styled both under the Levitical and the Christian 
dispensation, implies that he is sent of Jehovah/ 

* Art. xxiii. 

* Malach. ii. 7. iii. 1. Rev. i. 20. 
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But not a single example can be brought from 
Scripture-of the authority of any person being re¬ 
cognized : who was not either preternaturally sent, 
in which case he vouched the truth of his mission 
by prophecy or miracles; or who was not regularly 
sent forth into the vineyard by the authority of 
those, who had been constituted spiritual rulers in 
the Church. An irregular effort might be tolerated 
or winked at both under the Law and under the 
Gospel ; but 1 find no instance of its being sanc¬ 
tioned. Even Christ, in his human capacity, glorified 
not himself to be made a high-priest ; but he that 
said unto him , Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedelc. Well therefore, and most 
conclusively, does the apostle argue from the 
greater to the less, that no man taketh this honour 
Unto himself but hie that is calle d of God. 1 For, if 
even Christ set such an example of obedient humi¬ 
lity, much more ought his disciples to shrink firom 
obtruding themselves into the sacred office of the 
priesthood. 

1 IJeb. v. 4, 5, 6, S, 10. 
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CHAP. II. 

—' cutfctXbsf' 

RESPECTING THE VISIBL E DESCENTS OF THE 
SAVIOUR UNDER THE THREE DISPENSA- 
TIONS. 


As the promised Redeemer is the grand theme 
of all the three dispensations, and as the benefits to 
be derived from his corporeal manifestation form 
the subject on which the faith of God’s people has 
been exercised in every age: so it seems to have 
been a part of the divine plan, that that faith 
should be strengthened under the two first dispen¬ 
sations by certain visible descents of the Saviour, 
previous to his permanent appearance in the flesh 
under the consummating d ispensation . Thus the 
whole scheme, in its several parts, was made to 
exhibit that harmonious concinnity, which may 
best serve to establish the strict unity of its design. 

The opinion, that the Angel or Messenger of 
Jehovah, so frequently mentioned in the Hebrew 
Scripture, was a corporeal manifestation of the 
predicted Messiah, has long, and with much rea¬ 
son, prevailed ip the Christian Church. By Jus- 
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tin Martyr and by others of the early fathers it is 
repeatedly maintained: nor was it unknown both 
to the ancient Targumists and to various other 
members of the congregation of Israel; for their 
doctrine was, that the Angel of Jehovah w as the 
same person as the Word of God, and that the 
Word of God was the promise d Messiah or Re* 
deemer/ It may not however be useless to con¬ 
sider some of these extraordinary appearances^ in ___ 
special reference to the connection which subsists 
between the three dispensations; for, when that is 
done, we may urge with additional force that per¬ 
manent manifestation of Christ in the flesh, which 
so eminently characterised die third and last. Per- ***—— 

1 See Justin. Mart. Dial, cum Trypli. p. 2 79- Apol. ii. 
p. 75. Chron. Pasch. p. 52. With respect to the sentiments “ 
of the Jews, Philo remarks on the passage, where the Angel of 
Jehovah is said to have found Hagar, that the person who ap¬ 
peared to her was the Word : and the Targums both of Jona- 
than and of Jerusalem assert, precisely in the same manner, 
that it was the Word who addressed her. The Angel there¬ 
fore they plainly identified with the Word. In a similar 
manner, where Jacob exclaims (Gen. xlix. 18.) I have waited 
forjhyjialvation, the Targum of Jerusalem asserts, that he 
alluded to the redemption, which God through his Word 
promised to his r people: while the Targum of Jonathan' 
paraphrases the exclamation; I expect the redemption of the 
Messiah the Son of David , who shall come to gather to himself 
the children of Israel. Now it is evident, that the very person, 
whom the one Targum styles the Word , the other Targum 
styles the Messiah . The Word therefore and t he Messiah , in 
the judgment of the ancient Hebrew doctors, aro the same. 

But they further identify the Word w ith the Angel of Jehovah . 
Therefore they also identify the Angel of Jehovah with the^ 
Messiah. See Jamieson’s Vindic. book i. c. 5. 
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haps also, in some respects, a new light may be 
thrown upon this curious and interesting subject. • 

I. The Patriarchal dispensation , as being the 
first in order of time, demands our first attention. 

There is a most important assertion made by 
St. John, which we shall do well to bear in mind 
throughout the whole of the present discussion. _ 

No man hath seen God at any time: the onltf* 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him. 1 

Here we are taught, that no man has ever seen 
God the Father; but that the agent, by whom he 
has always been revealed to mankind, is the onlyr 
—-... begotten Son. Now, in various passages of the 
Old Testament, a being is declared to have mani¬ 
fested himself, not visibly alone, but even tangibly : 
and the substantial form, which he is said to have 
assumed, is represented as being the human. This 
- hping is styled the Angel of Jehovah : but, that he 
is no mere created angel, as we are wont fami¬ 
liarly to use the word, is abundantly plain from 
the remarkable circumstance, that he is positively 
and unequivocally pronounced to be the God of 
t Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob.* God the 
Father however, as we are assured by St. John, 
was never visibly manifested to any person. But 
the God of the Hebrew Patriarchs was often 
manifested, as the Angel of Jehovah, both visibly 
and tangibly. Therefore-the family God of the 

' John i. 18. 

1 Comp. Gen. xxxii. 2-£—31. xlviii. 15, l6. Hos. jui. 
2—5. 
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Hebrew patriarchs must be a person distinct from 
the always-inv^ible Paternal Deity. But St John 
further asserts, that the always-invisible Paternal 
Deity was constantly declared to man through 
the intermediate agency of the only-begotten Son. 
Therefore the person* who appeared iii a tangible 
human form under the two first dispensations, who 
is styled tht Angel of Jehovah , who is pronounced 
to be the God of the Hebrew* patriarchs, and who 
constantly at his several descents received divine 
worship without declining it as an idolatrous im-, 
piety i this person, as the very circumstance of 
his visibility demonstrates that he Cdrmot be he 
whom St. John denominates God the Father, must 
inevitably be that only^begotten Son, whose pecu¬ 
liar office it is to declare the unseen Father. 

With this conclusion the sentiments 6f the an- 
Hebrew doctors exactly accord. In their 
judgment, as we have just s^e^the Angel of 
Jehovah is the same as the Word of God; and 
the Word of God is the same as the Messiah, 
But the Angel of Jehovah is expressly determined 
in Holy Writ to be the God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and of Jacob : and the God of those patri¬ 
archs is repeatedly pronounced to be Jehovah him¬ 
self. Therefore the promised Messiah is at once 
Jehovah and the God of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

But the Angel-God Messiah, as the very term 
Angel or Messenger necessarily imports, cannot 
but have been sent by some other person; to 
whom he sustains the office of a visible organ of 
communication with mankind. This must have 

VOL. II, n 
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been perceived and felt by the ancient Targumists^ 
and it must equally be perceived and felt by the 
modern Jews in regard to the abstract character 
of the Messiah, though in the concrete they deny 
that character to Jesus of Nazareth. 

Who then is the person,, that could be the 
sender of that Jehovah whom Jacob reverently 
acknowledged to be the God of his fathers ? To 
deem him a creature, were alike impious and ab¬ 
surd : the sender of so august a messenger can 
only Tie very God. I see not how the Jews can 
avoid so plain a conclusion from their own pre¬ 
mises ; -which premises themselves are incontro¬ 
vertible, because they rest upon the inspired testi¬ 
mony of their father Jacob. But of this contu¬ 
sion St. John authoritatively gives us the very 
explanation, which common sense itself antece¬ 
dently required. The invisible sender is God the 
Father: the vfeiMfe messenger is the orily^begotten 
Son, whose office it is to declare the Paternal Deity 
to mankind. Hence we find, that the only-begotten 
Son is Jehovah the covenanted God of the Patri¬ 
archal and Levitical Churches: and, accordingly, 
St. John determines, adopting the very phraseo¬ 
logy of the Hebrew Targumists so familiar to the 
Jews, that in the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.' 

Here then, by the consent both of the Targum¬ 
ists and of the Christian Church, we have an 
invisible Jehovah, who sends and a visible Jehovah 
who is sent. The latter, as we find from the his- 

1 John i. 1. 
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torical narration, becomes visible by the assump¬ 
tion of a true and palpable human body: and, in 
regard to this his peculiar office, he is indifferently 
styled, the Word Qqd and the Angel or Mes- 
*engcr of Jehmah . ~ *""* 

Yet no truth shines out more clearly throughout 
the whole Bible, than the strict unity of the God- 
~fe ad - Tl,ese two divine persons therefore, the 
sender and the sent, must, after some ineffable and 
inscrutable manner, be one Deity in respect to their 
essence, though distinctlVom each other in respect 
to their personality. As to the mode of such exist¬ 
ence, and as to the union of the sender and the 
sent with yet a third divine hypostasis called the 
— stBiZlL 9f Jehovah, we can pronounce nothing: 

sufficient it is for us to know, that three persons 
_ are clegrly revealed in Scripture, each invested 
with the incommunicable attributes of Deity, and 
each receiving that worship which belongs only to 
God ; while yet we are assured, in the strongest 
and most unequivocal terms, that there is but one 
Jehovah . 

The use, which I propose to make of the pre¬ 
ceding result, is sufficiently obvious. Whenever a 
being visibly manifests himself in a human form 
under the Patriarchal and Levitical dispensations, 
is pronounced to be God, and as such receives 
divine worship; that being, as he cannot be the 
always-invisible Father, must be the frequently and 
once permanently visible Son. This mysterious 
personage is the promised Seed of the woman : 
and, as he is the scope and object of all the three 
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dispensations, so he will be found to have appeared 
in a human form under all of them. 

" i. Unless I be much mistaken, his first visible 
descent took place, when a mysterious Deliverer 
was predicted who should bruise the bead of the 
' serpent. 

(1.) We are told, that upon this occasion our 
first parents heard the Voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden. 1 

Now both the attributed sound of footsteps, 
and the subsequent action of making coats of 
skins and then clothing the guilty pair with such 
habiliments, seem almost necessarily to imply the 
presence of a visible and substantial being ; but, 
that a person of this description was then present,^ 
may be additionally inferred from the peculiar 
mode of expression which the inspired penman 
has been led to adopt. He says, that what Adam 
and Eve heard was the Voice of the God Jehovah 
walking in the garden. But the construction of 
the Hebrew original, as the Rabbins justly remark, 
leads us most naturally to suppose, that the parti¬ 
ciple walking agrees with the substantive Voice 
and not with the substantive Jehovah: hence they 
contend, that the footsteps, which were beard, 
were the footsteps of a person denominated ShSL 
Voice. * Now, according to the Targumists, tois Voice 
of Jehovah is the same being as the Word of Jeho- 

* Gen. in. 8. * Geiuiii. 21. 

* Vox enim est res ilia, de qua dicitur, quod ambulaverit ia 
horto. Maimon. Idor. Nevoch. par. i. c. 24. 
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vah: for they agree in paraphrastically expressing 
the passage under consideration, They heard the 
Word of the God Jehovah walking in the garden ; 
and one of them somewhat more copiously would 
interpret it, They heard the voice of the Word of 
the God Jehovah. That by the Word they meant 
a person, is abundantly clear, both from the gene¬ 
ral mode in which they use the term, and from 
the particular context of the place now before us 
as it occurs in the Jerusalem Targum: for. the 
author of that paraphrase begins the next verse in 
the following manner i^And the Word of the God 
Jehovah coiled unto Adam , as if such was the 
sense in which we ought to understand the more 
brief original And the God Jehovah called unto 
Adam. 1 Agreeably to this view of the passage, 
the author of the Tzeror Hammor remarks upon 
it; Before they sinned, they saw the Glory of the 
blessed God speaking with God: but, cfter their 
sin, they only heard the Voice walking .* Here we 
have no room for asserting the existence of any 
ambiguity. The Voice is not only declared to be 
the person that was heard walking; but the Voice, 
which walked, is evidently the same as the Glory 
which is said to have previously spoken with God. 
We have already seen however, that the Word of 
Jehovah or the Angel of Jehovah is acknowledged 
by the Jews no less than by Christians to be the 
predicted Messiah : for, however they may differ 

* Gen. iii. 9 - 

* Sect. Bereshith. &p. Owen in (fob. vi. 1 . Exerc. x.} 
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as to the character of Jesus of Nazareth, they 
agree in maintaining the Word and the Messiah to 
be one and, the same person. The result therefore 
is, that the visible manifestation of> Jehovah imme¬ 
diately after the fall must have been a corporeal 
manifestation of the only-begotten Son : for no man 
hath seen God the Father at any time. 

(2.) Various reasons might be assigned for our 
believing, that Adam and Eve were not left in 
ignorance as to the character of their celestial 
judge and visitant; but that they were taught the 
important truth, that the identical person, w'hom 
their eyes beheld under a human form, would 
hereaftei* be born into the world under the same 
form as the promised Seed of the ^oman. 

Without some such revelation, it is difficult to 
conceive, how the patriarchs could have had any 
prospective faith in Christ, which were at all suit¬ 
able to the condition of a fallen creature : for to a 
fallen creature no faith can be suitable, but that 
which involves the doctrine of an atonement. We' 
are assured however, that the elders obtained a 
good report by the very faith of the gospel itself: 
for, in the long enumeration of them given by St. 
Paul, analogy requires us to suppose that he is 
speaking of the same faith as equally existing in 
them all; but the faith of Moses is expressly de¬ 
clared tq be a prospective faith in Christ; there¬ 
fore the faith of the other patriarchs must have 
had an exactly similar object. \ ~Now this pro^ 

* Heb. xi. 1, 2, 24, 25. 
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spective faith they could not have had, except 
through the medium of a revelation sufficiently 
explicit to serve as a basis of it Hence I con¬ 
clude^ that they must have had some such reve¬ 
lation explanatory of the first-made promise. 

In favour of this opinion might be largely urged 
the universal establishment of vicarious piaculac 
sacrifice, associated even in the gentile world with 
some very extraordinary notions respecting a divine 
victim: but I content myself at present with, 
pointing out that remarkable exclamation of Eve 
on the nativity of her first-born, which is wholly 
unaccountable except on the hypothesis of some- 
explanatory revelation. In our common English- 
version, she is made to say - r I have gotten a man 
from the Lord : but this is not an accurate trans- 
lation of the original, where no word occurs 
which answers to the preposition from. The — 
term, which is so rendered, is in reality a substan- - 
five, denoting the very essence of a thing , and- 
minutely corresponding with our pronoun-substan¬ 
tive self. Hence the true purport of the excla¬ 
mation is; I have gotten (not a man , but) the 
man, even Jehovah his very self: as the Latins- 
would say; Acquisivi virumistum, nempe Jehovam 
ipsistimum. Such, accordingly, is the manner, in- 
which the old Paraphrast understands the passage: 
and we may be sure, that his exposition would 
never have been received by his countrymen, unless 
it had accorded with the general sentiments of the 
.Jews his contemporaries. He expounds the whole 
verse, after the following very remarkable mariner. 
And Adam knew his wife Eve, who desired the 
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Angel: and she conceived, and bare Cain: and she 
said, I have obtained the man, the Angel of Jeho¬ 
vah .* Now we have already seen, that the ancient 
Jews acknowledged the Angel of Jehovah to be 
the same person as the Messiah. The paraphrast 
therefore plainly understands the passage to denote, 
that Eve expected the immediate birth of the pro¬ 
mised Seed in a human form, and that she knew 
this promised Seed would be that Angel or Word 
of Jehovah who had recently conversed with her 
husband and herself under the visible and tangible 
figure of a man.* 

2. It is probable, that various appearances of a 
similar nature took place during the earlier period 
of the Patriarchal dispensation, particularly when 
God conversed with Noah immediately before and 
immediately after the deluge: but the brief his¬ 
tory of those remote times forbids us to adduce 
any specific instance. That such manifestations 
-however were numerous, we may infer, both from 
the gentile traditions that in the infancy of the 
world the gods were often wont to converse with 
mortals in a human form, and from a remarkable 
superstition which entered largely into the very 
essence of Paganism. In consequence of the 
several appearances of the Angel of Jehovah, 
Nimrod, when he excogitated an apostate state 
religion to subserve his ambitious projects of uni¬ 
versal domination, gave out, that each of the great 
patriarchs, and himself among the rest, was a de* 

* See Jamieson’s Vindic. book i. c. 5. 

* See this point more fully discussed in »y Orig. of Pagan 
Idol, book vi. c. 6. 
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scent or (in Hindoo phraseology) an Avatar of the 
promised Seed. Hence he assumed the title of Nin + 
or the Son: which the sacred historian with an in¬ 
dignant paronomasia expresses Nimrod or the rebel 
against the Son: and hence to this dav, in the 
east, the chief Lama is deemed an incarnation of 
the expected virgin-born divinity.’ 

A superstition thus impious it well became the 
real Angel of Jehovah to check by an open display 
of himself: and this display I take to be the second 
r ecorded manifestation of the anthropomorphic 
Word. While the pyramid of Babel was rearing 
its head as the chief high-place of the nascent 
superstition, Jehovah, w'e are told, descended from 
heaven ; and, by introducing a sudden confusion 
of language, scattered the presumptuous builders 
over the face of the whole earth.* 

The phraseology of Moses is very remarkable; 
and, as I see no reason why we should not under¬ 
stand it according to its plain and natural import, 

I conclude that a descent of the anthropomorphic 
Word, to the unspeakable terror of the apostates, 
is here recorded. 

3. Such appearances we find wonderfully mul-. 
tiplied, or at least more distinctly mentioned, when 
we reach the times of those persons, who, by a_ 
special and miraculous call, became the reformers 
and restorers, though with a peculiar reference to 
tlieir own family, of Patriarchism when idola- 
trously corrupted and almost totally extinguished. 

Whether in the first instance the Angel of Je- 

* See Orig. of Pagan Idol, book vi. c. 6 . 

* Gen. xi. 5—9. 
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hovah visibly revealed himself to Abraham, or 
whether he only spoke to him by an audible voice, 
we are not positively told: but scarcely had he 
reached the land of Canaan, when we are assured 
that the Lord appeared unto him; a phrase, which 
plainly imports that he beheld with his bodily eyes 
the person so spoken of. 1 Now, if he beheld Je¬ 
hovah, we may rest assured, that what he beheld 
was the Word or the Angel: for by this being only 
has Jehovah ever manifested himself. But the or¬ 
dinary form, under which the Angel.appeared, w§s 
that of a man. The natural presumption therefore 
is, that Abraham then beheld him under that his 
wonted figure. 1 _ 

4. In the history of this patriarch, shortly after 
his separation from Lot, an event occurs, which 
might not perhaps so forcibly have arrested our at¬ 
tention, had it not received an inspired comment 
from St. Paul. 

When Abraham returned victorious from the 
pursuit of the confederated kings, Melchizedek king 
of Salem, the priest of the Most High God, is said 
to have brought forth bread and wine and to have 
solemnly blessed him in the name of the Deity 
whom he served. In return, Abraham gave him 
tithes of all.* 

Sufch is the short narrative, which Moses gives 
of this transaction: but, short as it is, it stirs up 
our curiosity to inquire into the character of the 
man denominated Melchizedek . 

(1.) This extraordinary personage is generally 

1 Gen. xii. 7. * John i. 18. * Gen xiv. 18—20. 
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supposed to have been a petty prince, who reigned 
in Jerusalem then called Salem , and who united in 
himself the two offices of king and of priest. 

Such a conjecture is more easily thrown out than 
established. If we admit the propriety of it, we 
pledge ourselves to account for two very remark¬ 
able circumstances. How happened it, that a priest 
of the true God was settled, as a sovereign prince, 
in the midst of the abandoned and idolatrous Ca- 
naanites r And how came that priest, as St. Paul 
argues from the fact of Abraham having given to 
him the tenth of his spoils, to be so decidedly su-. 
perior, not only to the father of the faithful , but 
likewise in point of sacerdotal dignity to the whole 
body of the Levitical priesthood ? 1 

At the period, when Abraham thus pointedly ac¬ 
knowledged his vast inferiority to Melchizedek, the 
land of Palestine was occupied by two distinct 
races: the children of Canaan, who seem to have 
been its first planters; and the Phenician or Indo- 
Scythic Shepherds, who were a branch of the house 
of Cush, who had previously emigrated from the 
shores of the Persian gulf, who conquered Egypt, 
and who are said by Manetho to have been the 
original founders of Jerusalem, * If then Ivlel- 
chizedek was a petty prince of the country, we 
seem almost obliged to conclude, that he was either 
a Canaanite or an Indo-Scythian . 

Of these two not very satisfactory conjectures, 
the latter is certainly the most probable: both be- 

* Heb. vii. 4—10. 

1 Maneth. apud Joseph, cont. Apion. lib. i. § 14. 
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cause it is incredible, that a royal priest of superior 
dignity to Abraham and to the Levitical priesthood 
after him should have sprung from the accursed 
and idolatrous stock of Canaan ; and because the 
Indo-Scythians of that period were at once less 
tainted with gross superstition and were the re¬ 
puted founders of that very Jerusalem where Mel- 
chizedek is supposed to have reigned. But I fear, 
that, even if we adopt the latter, we shall still find 
that it will be with no great emolument. Though 
the Shepherds, when they invaded Egypt, treated 
the multifarious idolatry of the country with the 
utmost contemptthey are represented., neverthe¬ 
less as a race addicted to blood and rapine aaid 
tyranny; and, if as yet they had not begun to use 
images in their worship, they were nevertheless 
mental adorers of their favourite national hero-g*d 
Buddh or Saca or SamanJ Is it likely then, that 
we should find a solitary priest of the Most High 
God, reigning as a king in the midst of a family 
so characterised? 

Perhaps it may be said, that the Philist&an Abi- 
inelech, who was a member of the same great 
Pallie house, was yet a devout worshipper of Je¬ 
hovah ; and therefore that there is nothing so very 
contradictory in the supposition, that the Philist£an 
Melchizedek might have been his priest. 

This may be true__enough in the abstract; but, if 
we examine such a conjecture a little more closely, 
we shall find that it will not relieve us from our 
difficulties. Since the very ancestors of Abraham 

1 Mancth. apud Joseph, cont. Apion. lib. i. § 14. See my 
Origin of Pagan Idol, book vi. c. 5. 
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himself in the line of Shem had degenerated into 
idolatry; it is not probable, that the worship of 
the true God should have come down without 
break or interruption to Abimelech.' Hence I 
conclude, that all his knowledge of Jehovah was 
derived from his converse with Abraham. On the 
same principles, whether Melchizedek was a Ca- 
naanite or an Indo-Scythic Phenician, when we 
recollect the religious slate of his brethren at this 
period, we shall find it difficult to account for the 
soundness of his worship except by deducing It 
from a similar origin. If then Melchizedek were 
the theological pupil of Abraham ; how, according 
to St. Paul, does he start forth at once his decided 
superior ? 

It may be said, that he acquired, this superiority 
after his conversion from Samanean Paganism, by 
his being consecrated the priest of the Most High 
God. 

This, in truth, is all that can be said : and thfe 
all is quite insufficient. If Melchizedek were a 
priest of Jehovah; so likewise, agreeably to the 
ordinances of Patriarchism, was Abraham himself. 
for, as yet, he had no son, to whom the sacerdotal 
functions might appertain ; and, since he had left 
the house of his father and had been constituted 
the head of a new house, he must clearly have been 
the patriarchal priest of his own family. Accord¬ 
ingly we find him, building an altar to the Lord, 
and solemnly calling upon his name; acts, which 
betoken him to have been the sacerdotal prince of 

* Josh. xxiv. 2. 
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his own household. 1 Such then being the ease, if 
Abraham were a priest of Jehovah no less than 
Melchizedek, and if the once pagan Melchizedek 
received all his theological knowledge from Abra¬ 
ham ; I see not, how Abraham could have been so 
palpably his inferior, as St. Paul represents him to 
be. On the contrary, we should rather be led, on 
every account, to pronounce Abraham the decidedly 
superior personage: for, agreeably to the preceding 
statement, he was at once the senior priest and the 
master, while Melchizedek was but the junior priest 
and the pupil; and again Jie was the specially 
chosen of God as the_ preeminent father of the 
faithful and as the ancestor of the Messiah, while 
Melchizedek was but a branch either of the ac¬ 
cursed house of Canaan or of the a postate and 
tyrannica l house of Cush according as we deem 
him a Canaanite or a Phenician. 

(2.) Bp. Cumberland , aware of the impossibility 
of thus viewing the character of Melchizedek, and 
impressed with his favourite nbtion that the Cabiric 
Sydykof the Phenician mythologist was no other 
than the patriarch Shem , strongly contends, that 
Melchizedek was that same early patriarch, and 
that the very name Sydyk is but the latter half of 
the compound title Melchizedek. 

In pursuance of this hypothesis, he adopts and 
endeavours to defend the short postdiluvian chrono¬ 
logy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, which indeed is 
absolutely necessary to the very existence of the 
hypothesis : for, agreeably, to the short chronology, 

1 Gen. xii. 7, 8. Cumberland de Leg. Patriarch, c. vi. p. 
457, 458. 
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though Abraham is described as dying an old man 
and full of yedrs and in a good old age , yet his 
remote ancestor Shem, who was born’before the 
flood, actually survives him thirty-five years; 1 but, 
agreeably to the long chronology either of the Sa¬ 
maritan or of the Greek or of Josephus, Shem dies 
several centuries before even the birth of Abraham. 
Having then adopted the short chronology, which 
enables him to make Shem and Abraham contem¬ 
poraries, he has next to account for the extraordi¬ 
nary appearance of the former, as a sacerdotal king 
of Jerusalem, in the very midst of a people, who 
were descended, not from himself, but from his 
brother Ham. On this point he has nothing to 
offer, save that Shem probably led a colony into 
Palestine, and occupied or built Jerusalem; be¬ 
cause his descendant Abraham was called of God 
from the land of the Chaldeans, and was ordered' 
to migrate into the land of Canaan which was pro¬ 
mised to him as the future inheritance of his pos¬ 
terity.* 

By thus in a foreign and distant country bring¬ 
ing these two celebrated patriarchs into immediate 
contact with each other, the learned prelate no 
doubt escapes many of the difficulties, with which 
the other most absurd conjecture is so grievously 
hampered : but, to say nothing of the extreme im¬ 
probability that such a bootless journey should be 
undertaken by the aged Shem, the very basis of the 

. * Abp. Usher, I am aware, attempts to make Shem die 
btforc Abraham, while yet he retains the short chronology. 
He builds on a not very satisfactory criticism on Gen. \i. 27- 

* Cumberland de Leg. Patriarch, c. iii. 
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whole theory is, I fear, altogether unsubstantial. 
The adoption of the short chronology is impeded 
by too many gross and glaring contradictions; 
which set the Hebrew numbers in direct opposition 
to the accompanying history, for us to undertake 
it with any moderate degree of safety or confidence. 
In the eastern churches it has very sensibly been 
rejected from the first: nor does any thing, which 
The bishop alleges in its defence, fairly meet the 
serious or rather the insurmountable objections to 
which it is liable at almost every step. 1 Without 

* The feader wifi, find this topic discussed at large in .my 
Orig. of Pagan Idol, book vi. c. 2. § V. With one of the 
g~and difficulties of the short chronology, namely the suffi¬ 
cient increase of mankind within so brief an allotted period. 
Bp. Cumberland Very manfully grapples ; but more manfully^ 

I fear, than Successfully. 

He assumes, that every man bom after the deluge might 
begin to generate children at the age of twenty years, and that 
for a very considerable period he might produce a child an¬ 
nually. Meanwhile, from the longevity of the early postdilu- 
vians, the growing numbers would not be thinned by the hand 
of death: for Pel eg, whose death is placed by the Hebrew 
chronology in the year after the flood 340, is the first postdi¬ 
luvian recorded to have died; and therefore we have no right 
to suppose, that any death took place for more than three cein 
turies. On these principles, he makes the entire population of 
the earth, ifi the year 340 after the flood, to be 6,666,666,660 
souls. Orig. Gent. p< 146—151. 

We may observe a fallacy in the very commencement of the * 
calculation. The bishop acknowledges, that the males and 
females would, as at present, be about equal; so that each 
man could, upon an average, have no more than one wife. 
Now' though a man, who lives four centuries, may be deemed 
capable of generating for the space (we will say) of two cen- 
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entering therefore more largely into the subject, 

since, according to the Samaritan numbers, Shem 

died 440 years before Abraham was born ; and 

since, according -to the Greek numbers, he died 

even 67 0 years before the same era; we may per- 

% 

tunes; and though, at the rate of a child to a year, he might 
thus easily become the father of two hundred children : it is 
difficult to imagine, without the intervention of a miracle, how 
his single wife could produce so numerous a family. Hence 
we are almost compelled to believe, that the progeny of each 
early postdiluvian would, upon an average, be much the same 
as the progeny of a modern father. With this conclusion the 
genealogical record perfectly agrees: for the average number 
of children to each parent, as set forth in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, is 5f; an average not perhaps greatly exceeding the 
average of the present day. History likewise, whether sacred 
or profane, equally agrees with it. The bishop’s calculation 
would make the world, in the year 340 after the deluge, at 
the least sis times as populous as it is at present. But both 
4he pastoral journeyings of Abraham, and the oldest* accounts 
oT the gentile historians, concur to prove, that long after the 
year 340 the earth was rather occupied than fully peopled. 
Hence I remain convinced, that, at the era where the Hebrew 
chronology would require us to place the building of the 
tower* a sufficient number of hands could not be found for the 
work; The bishop himself, even with his exaggerated multi¬ 
plication of the human species, cannot muster more than 
30,000 couples of all ages at the epoch where he places the 
building of the tower ; namely in A. P. D. 140: and, accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrew chronology, I see not how it can be placed 
lower. Now, when old men and infants are deducted, it is 
impossible out of 30,000 males to produce more than 15,000 
effective persons at the very most: and, after the necessary 
labours of agriculture have been taken into the account, let 
•ny one judge whether this infant empire could have been 
powerful enough to undertake so vast a work. 

VOL. II. E 
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haps venture to pronounce it impossible, that Shem 
and Abraham’s contemporary Melchizedek should 
be the same person. 

(3.) These different opinions being set aside, the 
question will still remain, what we ajpe to determine 
as to the real character of Melchizedek. 

Now, since we can find no living mortal, whom 
we can rationally pronounce to have been the priest 
of Jehovah in the midst of the idolatrous Canaan- 
ites and Phenicians, and whom at the same time we 
can shew to have been the undoubted superior 
both of Abraham and of the whole Levitical priest¬ 
hood : since, I say, we can find no living mortal, 
who can be made to correspond with any such ex¬ 
traordinary description; our only satisfactory mode 
of solving the problem is to suppose, that this re- 
_markable personage was a temporary manifestation 
of the Angel or Word of God . 

The proposal of such an opinion may perhaps 
at first appear to be somewhat bold and hazard¬ 
ous : but, if we consider, both the necessity of the 
case which seems to require the interposition of a 
present Deity to loose the knot, and the very pecu¬ 
liar language employed by St. Paul when treating 
of the subject ; we may possibly be induced finally 
to acquiesce in it as the best and most strictly 
analogical solution of the difficulty. 

Our apostle, after briefly stating that Christ was 
called of God an high-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek , immediately, and as if to intimate 
the high mysteriousness of his subject, opens it 
with the following very remarkable exordium. Of 
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Melchizedek we have many things to say and hard 
to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. For, 
when for the time ye ought to be teachers , ye have 
need that one teach you again which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. 1 

What are we to understand by this exordium ? 
If Melchizedek had been a mere sacerdotal emir 
among the Canaanites, and if like many other per¬ 
sons he bad simply been a type of the Messiah; 
can we, in such a case, discern any thing so pecu¬ 
liarly hard to be uttered ? The language of St. 
Paul plainly requires us to suppose, that, if he un¬ 
reservedly stated those many hard things which he 
had to say, the Hebrews, whom he was addressing, 
would probably be not a little startled : and yet 
he declares, that even these apparently hard things 
were but the first principles of the oracles of God. 
How is such phraseology to be explained, upon 
any of the commonly received opinions respecting 
Melchizedek ? I despair of finding any satisfactory 
method, by which we can account for it. But let 
us suppose that extraordinary character to have 
been a corporeal manifestation of the Divine Word; 
and every thing will then be easy and consistent. 
Both for some time before, and certainly ever since, 
the advent 6f our Lord, the doctrine of the occa¬ 
sional descents of Jehovah the Messenger w as 
carefully locked up, as an esoteric tenet, in the 
schools or writings of the Rabbins. This was 


‘ Heb, v. 10—15. 
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done, to use their own language, lest the obtuse 
genius of the vulgar should hertmled into heresy: 
for so, through hatred to Christianity, they have, 
denominated, since the appearance of our Saviour, 
the-belief that the mysterious unity of the Godhead 
•comprehends a plurality of persons or distinct 
though inseparable hypostases. Hence, I take it, 
many of >the -uninitiated Hebrews (if I may so 
speak), to whom St. Paul addressed the most re¬ 
markable epistle in the whole canon, were ignorant 
-of a doctrine; which, however clearly it may be 
deduced from the ancient Scriptures by men accus- ' 
tomed to investigate and to reason, was by the 
Rabbins, in their ordinary instructions, carefully 
suppressed and systematically withheld from the 
people, under the plea that it might haply lead 
their uninformed minds into .polytheistic idolatry. 
Had the apostle therefore openly and prematurely 
declared this doctrine to his recent converts, most 
of whom were taken out of the lower ranks of 
society; the many things, which he had to say on 
the subject, would obviously appear hard to be 
tittered, seeing that his uninstructed catechumens 
were dull of hearing. On this account, he pro¬ 
fesses to fejjd them with milk as babes; reserving 
higher communications for some future opportu¬ 
nity, when they would be better able 4o bear in¬ 
structions which had hitherto been withheld from 
them by the Jewish Scribes and Rabbins. Foe 
strong meat, as he observes, belongeth to them that 
are of full age ; even to those, who by reason of 
use have their semes exercised to discern both good. 
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and evil . 1 This seems, in reality, to have been the 
very idea of the Rabbins themselves: but, unfortu¬ 
nately and erroneously, they deemed it right to 
hold the-people in a stateof interminable pupilage; 
while, after the manner of the Greek- philosophers 
and hierophants, they studiously kept to themselves 
what they had rashly converted into an esoteric 
doctrine. Yet St Paul declares, that these many 
thing*, although to the dull of hearing they might 
appear hard to be uttered, were still, like the doc* 
trines of repentance and of faith and'of a future 
state, nothing more than the Jurat principles of the • 
oracles of God or (to express the sense of the 
original somewhat more literally) the elements of the 
beginning of the oracles of God. % Than such anr 
assertion nothing can be more strictly accurate, in* 
every point of view. The doctrine of the incar¬ 
nate Word is the very basis or elementary principle 
of all the three dispensations and this-elementary - 
principle was eminently conspicuous at the begin- 
rung of the oracles of God ; for the Seed of the 
woman was then first promised as a Redeemer, the 
Angel of Jehovah manifested himself in a human 
form, and Eve herself was shortly afterwards led 
to exclaim I have gotten the man even Jehovah his 
very self. 

Thus the very exordium of the apostle requires 
us to suppose, that a true statement of the character 
of Melchizedek was something very different from 

* Heb. ▼. 12—14. 

* Gr. Ta arotgeta np apxi s rwy ^°Y luy T0V © eo *'- Heb. v. 

12 . 
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the mere propounding of him as an eminent type 
of Christ: for, had he nothing more to teach than 
that the one was a shadow of the other, just aa 
Isaac or Solomon or Jonah were alt types of the 
promised Messiah; it is utterly impossible to cot* 
ceive why he should think it necessary to declare, 
that of this ancient personage he had many thing * 
to say and those things hard to be Uttered. 

Accordingly, the whole tenor of the subsequent 
discourse agrees with its introduction. 

• St. Paul repeatedly and anxiously insists upon 
- the inspired assertion of the prophet David, Thou 
art a pi'iest for ever after the order of Mekhi- 
xede/c .' Now what could this eternal priesthood 
be, which was exclusively peculiar to Melchizedek 
and to Christ? What could this eternal priest* 
hood be, which was confessedly superior to the 
Levitical priesthood, and which at once both pre^ 
ceded and superseded it ? * 

It could not be the Patriarchal priesthood: both 
because that priesthood was not eternal, having 
been dissolved in favour of the Levitical; because 
that priesthood, like the Levitical, comprehended 
many priests, whereas Christ, by virtue of his 
continuing for ever, hath an unchangeable priest¬ 
hood ; and because that priesthood c&np^t, by any 
one single argument even tolerably plau&ible, be 
demonstrated to have been superior to the Levi-> 


* Psalm, cx. 4. Heb. v. 6, 10. vi. 20. vii. 11, 15, 17, 21. 

* Hebv vii. A—10,11—24. 
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tical, by which in fact under a divine ordinance it 
.was even superseded. 1 

Neither could it be the Levitical priesthood: 
both because the first-recorded member of its 
order appeared long before the institution of that 
priesthood; and because, as the apostle well argues, 
its second-recorded member Christ sprang out of 
Judah , of which tribe Moses spake nothing con¬ 
cerning priesthood, the Levitical priesthood being 
changed when another priest rose up after the 
order of Melchizedek who was not called after 
the order of Aaron* 

What priesthood then was it, which existed syn- 
chronically with the Patriarchal; which superseded 
the Levitical; and which yet, as being an eternal 
priesthood, must have continued in existence during 
the entire period of all the three dispensations ? 

It is evident, that neither the righteous Shem> 
nor much less any Canaaaitish or Philistfcan chief¬ 
tain, could have sustained so peculiar and august 
an office. In reality, the very characteristic of its 
eternity, when viewed in connection with the whole 
sacred history, proves it to be an order, w'hich ad¬ 
mitted but of a single priest. Allowing its eter¬ 
nity to be only prospective, which I believe to be 
the case; still if it were a priesthood eternal, only 
on the ground of its being an unbroken succession 
of priests, from the first of the order down to 


1 Exod. xxviii. 1—4. xxix. 44. Heb. vii. 23, 24. 
* Heb. vii. 14, 12, 11. 
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Christ who is the father of the everlasting age : * 
how shall we fill up the long chasm between Mel- 
chizedek and Christ ? The priesthood had clearly 
commenced, when Melchizedek blessed Abraham*: 
Christ ariseth another priest , that is to say, a 
priest different from a Levitical priest, after the 
similitude of Melchizedek. Now, if Melchizedek 
Were a mere man typical of Christ, his order was 
not eternal when reckoned from its commence* 
ment: for where shall we find a line of successors 
to him, distinct both from the Patriarchal and the 
Levitical priests, by which we-are at length brought 
in a regular series to the Messiah ? The interval 
plainly cannot be filled up: and yet the priesthood 
is declared to be eternal. Such being the case* 
it cannot be eternal on the ground of its compre¬ 
hending an eternal succession of individuals from 
the time of its first institution* for this supposition 
etands directly contradicted by history. It must 
therefore be eternal, on the ground of its high- 
priest being eternal. But, if it be eternal on this 
ground, then it is manifestly incapable of admitting 
any more than a single high-priest: for, if a per- 
son be its high-priest through all eternity prospec¬ 
tively from its first institution, it assuredly can 
never comprehend any second high-priest Hence 
it will follow, that the sole priest of this mysterious 
order must needs be Christ himself. Yet Melchi¬ 
zedek, who blessed Abraham, is declared to have 
been a priest of the same order: and, what is 

‘ Isaiah ix. 6. 
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more, the very order itself is called after his name. 
The result therefore must be, that Christ and 
Melchizedek are one person, and that die order of 
Melchizedek is truly the order of Christ. 

Accordingly, this result will account, with admi¬ 
rable concinnity, for the otherwise extraordinary 
and inexplicable assertion, that Christ was a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek. If Mel¬ 
chizedek had been a mere sacerdotal regulus in 
the land of Canaan, or even if he had been the 
greatest and most illustrious among the sons of 
men; it were still most harsh and unseemly to 
designate the order, of which Christ was a priest, 
by the name of a weak and erring mortal. In 
that case, it were clearly more natural to have 
■said, that Melchizedek was a priest after the order 
of Messiah , than that Messiah was a priest after 
the order of Melchizedek , But let us suppose 
Melchizedek to have been a corporeal appearance 
of the divine sacerdotal Word, and the whole dif¬ 
ficulty vanishes. Christ is then a priest for ever 
after his own o rder, which by its very constitution 
admits only of a single priest The order itself I 
suppose to have commenced in time , though it 
extends into a boundless eternity. Its divine high- 
priest indeed, the same yesterday and to day and 
for ever, exists, as the Word of God, from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting. But his sacerdotal office 
commenced with the oblation of the first typical 
victim: when he instituted the rite of sacrifice 
immediately after the fall; and when he clothed 
the apostate but repentant pair with the skins of 
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^ - 'the slaughtered animals, thus symbolically shewing 
——*• the need of our being clothed with the robes of 
the true victim’s righteousness. 

The words Melchizedek and Salem have usually 
been deemed proper names : whence, Salem being 
pronounced to be Jerusalem, Melchizedek has 
^jhpen determined to be the petty prince of that 
Tjpty. With such an opinion, the belief, that he 
was a corporeal though temporary manifestation 
of the Angel of Jehovah, is plainly inconsistent: 
for it is scarcely credible, that the Divine Word 
should have permanently reigned in the earthly 
Jerusalem. Hence I conceive, that the terms are 
not proper, but common t names ; and that, in a 
translation of the history as detailed by Moses, 
they ought to have been expressed by the corre¬ 
sponding terms of the language into which the pas- 
- sage was rendered. 

This seems to be intimated not? obscurely by 
St.' Paul: for he remarks, that the titles Mekhi- 
Zedek and Melech-Salem denote, when interpreted. 
King of righteousness and King of peace . 1 Now, 
had these been mere proper names} compounded 
indeed like Jothgm or Zedekiah, but no way pecu¬ 
liarly descriptive or characteristic : > I see not, why 
any importance should be attached to their literal 
signification, more than to the literal signification 
of various other parallel names. The word Jotham 
imports the perfection of Jehovah ; and the word 
Zedekiah denotes the righteousness of Jehovah: 

1 Heb. vii. 2. 
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but no one ever thought of translating these ap¬ 
pellations, with a view of intimating, that the per* 
sons so denominated bore them as mystically ex* 
pressive of their own special characters. Why 
then should St. Paul so anxiously insist upon the 
meaning of Mekhi-Zedek and Mekch-Salem ? It 
were quite beside his purpose to do this, if the 
appellations were mere accidental proper names* 
like Jotham and Zcdekiah. To render the apostle 
at all consistent with himself, we are evidently 
compelled to esteem them, not proper names, but 
titles analogical to Immanuel. The Divine Word 
is called Immanuel ; not that he familiarly bore 
such a title, as his ordinary cotnpellation while 
incarnate upon earth; but because, in point of 
character, he was God with us. He is likewise 
called Jehovah-Zedeknu or (as the name is well 
expressed in the Greek) Josedek: not that he was 
ever so addressed or denominated in the common 
intercourse of life; but because, by nature and by 
office, he was Jehovah our righteousness. Just in 
the same manner, I suppose him to have been 
intitled Melchi-Zedek and Mekch-Salem: not that 
there was ever any prince named Mekhizedek , 
who reigned synchronically, with Abraham in the 
city of Jerusalem ; but because these appellations 
are descriptive of his character, for (as St. Paul 
remarks) they denote by interpretation King of 
righteousness and King of peace. Accordingly, 
in special reference (if I mistake not) to the very 
titles now before us, we are told, that a King 
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shall reign in righteousness, and that the promised 
Child shall be denominated the Prince of peace * 1 
The whole notion, in short, of there being an 
ancient king of Jerusalem called Melchizedek, has 
plainly arisen from the circumstance of two de¬ 
scriptive titles not having been translated but on> 
the contrary having' been set down as proper 
names. Had the original Hebrew been rendered, 
as St. Paul teaches us it ought to have been, ana¬ 
logically to various other passages of a similar 
description; that is to say, had Melchi-Zedek and 
Melech-Salem been literally translated the King 
of righteousness and the King of peace, just as 
Josedek and Sar-Salom and Melech-Acchabod are 
literally translated the Lord our righteousness and 
the Prince of peace and the King of glory ; the 
existence of a Canaanitish or Philistfean or Sbem- 
ite prince, conspicuously superior in dignity even 
to Abraham, would probably have never been 
heard of. Let us then so render the Mosaicak 
narrative, and we shall immediately perceive both 
the drift and the cogency of the apostle’s inspired 
exposition. 

The King of righteousness, even the King if 
peace, brought forth bread and wine: and he was 
the priest of the Most High God. And he blessed 
him, and said: Blessed be Abram of the Most 
High God, possessor of heaven and earth ; and 
blessed be the Most High God, which hath deli~ 


* Isaiah xxxii. 1. ix. 6. 
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vered thine enemies into thy hand. And he gave 
him-tithes of all? 

Here we perceive, on the very first glance, that 
no earthly priest or sovereign can be intended. A 
person, described as the King of righteousness 
and the King of peace, suddenly makes his ap¬ 
pearance, and as suddenly is removed altogether 
from the scene of action. We hear not of him 
before.: we hear nothing of him again. He 
vanishes; and, in no subsequent part of the his¬ 
tory, does he leave a trace behind. We are 
largely told of Ahraham s converse with the pious 
Abimelech.; who appears unambiguously, with his 
first military officer and with his whole household, 
as the Philist£an prince of Gerar: and we after¬ 
wards find, either the same sovereign in his old 
age, or his son of the same name, entering into 
a. covenant with Isaac. But, respecting this emi¬ 
nently holy King of righteousness, with whom we 
might well suppose that Abraham would be spe¬ 
cially anxious to cultivate a close intimacy, we 
hear notlring more. Though seated in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the patriarch, if he were indeed a 
mortal king of Jerusalem, Abraham makes not a 
single recorded effort to renew his so happily 
begun intercourse with him. Even when he jour¬ 
neys to mount Moriah, which lies on the very edge 
of the city, for the purpose of sacrificing his son; 
he avails not himself of the opportunity to com¬ 
municate with bis venerable friend and to inform 
1 Gen. xiv. 18—20. 
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him what great things God has wrought, but be 
returns to Beer-Sheba without troubling himself to 
take the slightest notice of a man whom of late he 
had so studiously honoured. This is not in nature: 
nor can it be accounted for, on the supposition 
that a literal prince, named Melckizedek, reigned 
in Jerusalem. But translate the titles, as St. Paul 
does; view them, as descriptive of the speaker’s 
character; and compare them with titles of an 
exactly similar import, which are confessedly given 
to the Messiah : the whole narrative will then stand 
almost self-interpreted; or, if we require an autho¬ 
ritative gloss, we have it ready to our hand as given 
by the pen of an apostle. 

After distinctly stating, that we are to understand 
the titles as descriptive and translateable titles, not 
as proper names: St. Paul goes on to say, that the 
mysterious person, who bore them, w>as without 
■. father , without mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life ; but that, 
being thence the very counterpart * of the Son of 
God, he abideth a priest to all eternity * 

The common inode of explaining this most.ex¬ 
traordinary passage is, that Moses preserves a com¬ 
plete silence respecting both the birth and death 
and parentage and family of the supposed Hieroso- 
lymitic regulus: whence the man Melchizedek was 
made to serve as a type of the divine and human 
nature of Christ. But surely such an interpreta- 

* Gr. A<fnoftcnu>fi€vot. * Heb. vii. 3. 
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lion can be esteemed no better than a wretched 
paltering with words. If the mere silence of the 
historian respecting particulars, which had no im¬ 
mediate concern with his narrative, can 'thus con¬ 
stitute a simple mortal an eminent type of the 
Messiah: we may just as well maintain, that the 
oppressing tyrants Amraphel and Arioch and Che- 
dorlaomer were made the very counterparts of the 
Son of God; for their birth and death and parent¬ 
age and family are no more recorded, than those of 
Melchizedek. The language of the apostle is 
peremptory and unambiguous. He says nothing 
of any mystic and intentional suppression of par¬ 
ticulars ; which nevertheless actually occurred, 
though not recorded: so far from it, he declares, 
that the person, whom he teaches us to denominate 
King of righteousness and King of peace, was 
without father, without mother , without genealogy, 
having neither beginning of days nor end of life ; 
and he adds, that on this special account he was the 
very counterpart of the Son of God. Nor does he 
stop here: as if to anticipate and prevent the gloss 
which I am opposing, he asserts that he abideth a 
priest to all eternity. How could this be true of 
any mere man ? Granting for a, moment the pro¬ 
priety of the gloss ; acknowledging that Melchize¬ 
dek is said to have been without genealogy and' 
without beginning and without end, simply because 
none of these particulars are recorded in history: 
still, can we say with any degree of truth respect¬ 
ing this imagined regulus, that he abideth a priest 
to all eternity? Had he been a type, it might in- 
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deed have been said of him, that he shadowed out 
an everlasting priest; but I cannot comprehend, 
how he himself could be declared to sustain that 
character. In fact, according to the common 
opinion of Melchizedek, he was not a priest who 
ahideth to all eternity: for, if he were nothing more 
than a petty sacerdotal king of Jerusalem, he must 
have died many centuries before' the birth of his 
antitype. The very characteristic of his priesthood 
however is acknowledged under the Law, no less 
than under the Gospel, to be eternity: for David, 
as quoted by St. Paul, says to the Messiah; Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Mel¬ 
chizedek. Now, if Melchizedek were a mere 
mortal, how shall we demonstrate, that his order 
was eternal ? This can only be done: either by 
proving, that he himself lived until the advent of 
Christ; or by shewing from history, that he unin¬ 
terruptedly handed down his sacerdotal functions 
and authority to a line of priests of his own order, 
until from the last of them Christ duly received his 
consecration. Without the establishment of one 
or the other of such positions, we can never truly 
contend, that eternity was the characteristic of 
Melchizedek’s .order, aud that he himself abideth a 
priest continually. But let us admit, that he was 
a manifestation of the Divine Word ; and every 
thing will be easy and consistent. As such, he 
was at that time, and indeed always so far as his 
deity is concerned, without earthly father and 
mother, without genealogy, without beginning of 
days, without end of life: as such, he was made 
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like unto the Son of God, being in fact , his yery 
counterpart, and differing only from the Christ 
whom Paul preached in the circumstance of his 
then assumed human body being temporary and 
not permanent: as.such also, he abideth a priest 
to all eternity of an order essentially distinct both 
from the Patriarchal and from the Levitical priest¬ 
hood. 

We shall now readily perceive the full import-of 
the remainder of the apostle’s exposition: with 
this key to the whole, the bare citing of it will be 
amply sufficient. 

Consider how great this man was.,'unto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
spoils. And verily they, that are of the sons of 
Levi, who receive the office of the priesthood, have 
a commandment to take tithes of the people accord¬ 
ing to the Law, that is, of their brethren, though 
theycome out of the loins of Abraham : but he, whose 
descent is not counted from them, received tithes of 
Abraham, and blessed him that had the ,prq- 
mises. And, without all contradiction, the 
xess is blessed of the better. And here men 
that die receive tithes: but there he received 
them , of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. 
And, as I may so say, Levi also, who receiveth 
tithes, payed tithes in Abraham—For, after the 
similitude of Melchizedek, there ariseth another 
priest ; who is made, not after the law of a 

CARNAL COMMANDMENT, but AFTER THE 

power of an endless life. For he testijielh, 

VOL. II. F 
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Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchixedek .* 

5. If I be right in this view of the character of 
Melchizedek, we shall soon find the same illustrious 
personage again appearing to Abraham. 

Omitting other less striking manifestations of die 
Divine Word, 1 I pass to that very extraordinary 
one, which is recorded as faking place immediately 
before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrba. 

The narrative opens with informing us, that Je¬ 
hovah appeared unto Abraham in the plains of 
Mfimre: and it then proceeds to point out the 
mode of this appearance, or the mode (as it is ex¬ 
pressed somewhat more strongly in the original) 
wherein Jehovah was seen of him . As he sat 
at the door of his tent in the heat of the day, three 
beings in the form of men stood by him: and the 
chief of these is plainly that Jehovah, whom he is 
said to have then beheld; for the whole subsequent 
conversation is described as passing between Je¬ 
hovah and Abraham. Now the three were not 
mere phantasms, airy and insubstantial: but the 
bodies, which they had assumed as their organs, 
were solid material bodies; for we are told, both 
that Abraham washed their feet, and that they ac¬ 
tually eat of the provisions which he set before 
them. The bodies therefore were real human 
bodies, tangible as well as visible: and one of those 


* Hab. vii. 4r—9, 15—17- 

' * See Gen. xv. 1, 4. xvi.,9—14. xvii. I, 22. xxi. 17 , lj. 
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bodies, as is plain from the whole tenor of the nar¬ 
rative, was animated by the chief speaker Jehovah; 
who is said at the commencement of it to have 
appeared unto or to have been seen of Abraham, 
and who evidently (so far as the mode of appear¬ 
ance is concerned) was seen of him in the subse¬ 
quently-mentioned form of a true and proper man. 

Some have imagined, that we have here upon 
record a visible descent of the whole Trinity: and 
they have urged, in favour of their opinion, the re¬ 
markable change of number from plural to singular 
and from singular to plural, which so often occurs 
in the course of the narrative. 

On this last circumstance I greatly doubt whether 
much can be built: for the plural form, be it ob¬ 
served, is never employed, where the speaker uses 
the exclusively peculiar tone of the Deity, But, 
to pass this by, there is an argument, furnished us by 
Holy Writ itself, which effectually confutes the 
supposition before us. The Word of God has re* 
peatedly become visible in a human form; and the 
Divine Spirit has displayed himself, both in the 
figure qf a dove, and under the semblance of cloven 
fiery tongues, so that there would be no obstacle to 
our believing that be also might have been one of 
the three men who conversed with Abraham : but 
we are expressly taught, that no man hath teen 
f iod the Father at any time, and he is therefore 
specially celebrated as the invisible Deity; hence 
we are evidently precluded from supposing the 
third man to be an appearance of the Paternal 
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Godhead.* Such being the case, we are com¬ 
pelled to discard the theory, which would make 
Abraham converse-with a visible manifestation of 
the whole Trinity. 

Yet one of the three men, who appear, is un¬ 
equivocally spoken of as Jehovah: and we know 
(both -from other parallel places, and from St 
John s assertion that it is the peculiar office of the 
only-begotten Son to declare the Father), that the 
person, who upon all occasions visibly manifests 
himself, is the Word or Angel of God. We can¬ 
not doubt therefore, that this Jehovah, who ap¬ 
peared to Abraham under a human, form, and who 
is exhibited as the principal speaker in the conver- 
. sation, was God the Word; that special scope and 
object of all the three dispensations, and that being 
whom Jacob declares tb be the Angel-God of his 
fathers. Here then we have another instance of 
the Divine Word visibly manifesting himself in a 
temporary human body, long before he was born 
permanently incarnate from the womb of the 
virgin. 

As for his two c ompa nions, we seem compelled 
to esteem them created angels, who were enabled 
to render themselves visible to Abraham after the 
same manner as the Word ; that is to say, by the 
assumption of temporary human bodies. The pro¬ 
priety of such an opinion is sufficiently evident 
from the sequel. Three men, in the first instance, 

* John i. 13. Coloss. i. 15. 
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appear to Abraham. Next we are told, that the 
men rose up from thence , and looked toward Sodom ; 
and that Abraham went with them to bring them 
on the way. 1 Afterwards we : find Abraham still 
conversing with a single person denominated Jeho¬ 
vah : and, at the close of the discourse, we read, 
that Jehovah went his way, or rather (what strongly 
marks his human form) that Jehovah walked away ; 
while Abraham , who had accompanied him, re¬ 
turned unto his place.' Now, though three men 
leave Abraham to go toward Sodom, two only'out 
of the three arrive there; who spend the night 
under the roof of Lot,' and who the next morning 
convey him and his family from the devoted city. 
What then becomes of the third ? He clearly stays 
behind; and holds that conversation with the pa¬ 
triarch, wherein Abraham fruitlessly intercedes for 
the cities of the plain. The original nuiiaber three 
therefore is reduced to two: and, as the incarnate 
Word is the person who stays behind, the two that 
visit Lot must be his two angelic companions. But 
the person, who stays behind, leaves Abraham at 
•the close of their conversation : and the two created 
angels, who had meanwhile gone to Sodom, are 
plainly, as angels, mere subordinate executioners 
of God’s will. The being however, who preemi¬ 
nently destroys the guilty cities and who appears as 
the chief agent in the work, is declared to be Jeho¬ 
vah himself: for it is said, that Jehovah rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrha brimstone and fire 

’ Gen. xviii. 1(5. * Gen; xviii. 33. 
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from Jehovah out of heaven' Jehovah therefore 
in a human form, when he left Abraham, must 
' have again associated himself with the two angels, 
upon their return to Sodom after they had con* 
- ducted Lot from beyond its precincts: and thus 
the original number three will be restored. But 
this same Jehovah, anthropomorpbically visible 
upon earth, rains dowu fire and brimstone from an 
invisible Jehovah out of heaven. Now I see not 
how this passage, when viewed in connection with 
all the preceding context, can be understood : ex* 
cept that the Word of God or the Divine Angel of 
Jehovah, who had recently conversed with Abra¬ 
ham in the figure of a man, rained down fire out 
of heaven from the invisible Paternal Deity; while 
two subordinate created beings, of the same nature 
as those, who appeared to Jacob. at Mabanaim, 
who are denominated God's host, and who received 
from the patriarch no religious adoration whatso- 
, over, acted as inferior ministers both of mercy and 
Of judgment. 1 

6. There is yet another manifestation of the Di¬ 
vine Word to Abraham, much too remarkable to 
be passed over in silence. 

When he was in the very act of sacrificing his 
son, agreeably to the command which he had re¬ 
ceived firom God, his hand was arrested by the 
voice of the Angel of Jehovah, calling to him from 
heaven, and (if we may argue analogically from 
other parallel passages) visibly manifesting himself 
in a human form. 

* Gen. xix. 2 k * Geo. xxxii. 1, 2. 
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Now, that this Angel of Jehovah, though sustain- 
ing (as the word imports) the office of a messenger, 
is nevertheless the God of Abraham and therefore 
the God Jehovah; for Abraham worshipped no 
other God but Jehovah: that this Angel is the 
God of Abraham, is abundantly clear both from 
his own language and from the behaviour of the 
patriarch. Lay not thine hand upon the lad, says 
the being here spoken of as the Angel of Jehovah, 
neither do thou any thing unto him : for now I 
know, that thou fearest god ; seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from me . 1 This 
language is very remarkable. Abraham's fear of 
god is demonstrated from the circumstance of his 
not withholding his son from the angel : that is 
to say, he is proved to be a devoted worshipper of 
the true cod, because he was ready to sacrifice 
Ids son to the angel of jehovah. Such an 
argument is worse than unintelligible; if the being, 
who spoke to him, was a mere created angel: for, 
in that case, it will plainly go to demonstrate, that 
•our best mode of proving our fealty to the true 
god is to perform the most solemn act of religion 
in. honour of a created spirit. Hence, as 
God so strongly declares that he is a jealous God 
and that he will not give his glory to Another; we 
arc inevitably bound to conclude, unless we would 
make Scripture altogether inconsistent with itself, 
that the Angel of Jehovah, who speaks to Abraham 
from heaven, is no other than the true God. 


* Gen. xxii. 12. 
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With this conclusion both the behaviour and the 
words of Abraham perfectly agree.' He offers up 
a ram, in lieu of his son, evidently to the being 
who had said Thou hast not withheld thy son from 
me ; in other words, he offers up a sacrifice to the 
angel of jehovah : and he denominates the 
place, where the transaction- occurred, Jehovah - 
jireh or Jehovah shall be seen ; in double reference, 
both to the apparition which he had beheld, and to 
a future extraordinary manifestation of Jehovah in 
that very place as a devoted victim similar to Isaac. 
Accordingly, by uninterrupted tradition from Abra¬ 
ham himself, if I mistake not, was established the 
prophetic apophthegm, which Mpses declares to 
have been familiar even to his own day : Jehovah 
shall be seen in the mountain .* That very Jehovah, 
who appeared to Abraham in the character of an 
angel or messenger', shall again appear on the sum¬ 
mit of this same mountain Moriah or Calvary, and 
shall exhibit in his own person that bloody tragedy 
of which the interrupted sacrifice of Isaac was but 
a scenical representation. 

7. Jehovah is twice said to have appeared to 
Isaac : but, as we have no additional particulars, 
we can only say in general, that the word appeared 
must denote a visible manifestation ; and, as we 
know that the Angel of Jehovah is the person who 

1 Gen. xxii. 14. The passage is most unhappily rendered 
in our common English translation, In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen. The Greek, save that it erroneously uses the 
past instead of the future tense, rightly expresses it, Ev ry opet 
Kvptos oxpdrj. 
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thus manifests himself and that no man hath seen 
God the Father at any time ; we may be sure', that 
the same being, who conversed with Abraham, con¬ 
versed also with Isaac. 1 

When we descend however to the next genera¬ 
tion, we both find some of the most extraordinary 
appearances upon record, and have an explicit 
statement of the nature and character of that being 
who was alike manifested to Abraham and to Isa ac 
and to Jacob. 

8. As the last of these patriarchs journeyed t$© 
Padan-Aram, he slept at a place, which, in conse¬ 
quence of his vision, he denominated Beth-El or 
the house of God. Here he beheld in *a dr eam 
what I take to have been a four-square stair-case, 
similar in form to the Babylonic tower of Belus or 
to one of the pyramids of Egypt, and representing 
the holy Paradisiacal mount of God. 1 Its ample 
basis rested upon the earth, and its tapering summit 
appeared to reach unto the heavens. On its four 
sides, the ministering angels of God were ascend¬ 
ing and descending : and upon its top conspicuously 
stood Jehovah himself. Now, as Jehovah was 
thus visible to Jacob, he must have been Jehovah - 
the Word or the Angel: and I think it evident, 
that he was then revealed, as the supreme Arch-' 
angel, or the lord of the inferior angels, or the cap¬ 
tain (as he is elsewhere styled) of the host of Jeho- 

1 Gen. xxvi. 2, 24. 

* See my Origin of Pagan Idol, book v. c. 7. § ,n. !• 00 
book vi. c. 6. § i. 3. (6.) 
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vah. In this capacity, we find him denominated 
Michael the Archangel: and he is represented, 
both as one of the chief princes , and as the great 
prince who peculiarly stands up in behalf of his 
people whether under the Levitical or under the 
Christian dispensation. 1 

Such then was the Jehovah, beheld by Jacob; 
such the being, who declare s hi mself to be the Lord 
God of Abraham ancfoF Isaac. Eut Jacob asserts, 
that the God both of those patriarchs and of him- 
•ilf was the Angel which redeemed him from all 
evil: and Hosea declares, that this Angel-God of 
Jacob, whom he found in Beth-El, was Jehovah 
the God of Hosts.* It is plain therefore, that an 
Angel or Messenger of some other being was the 
God of the patriarchs': and yet this God of the 
patriarchs is positively stated to be no other than 
Jehovah himself; while the patriarchs are univer¬ 
sally described, as worshipping the true God, and 
as abhorring idolatry. Who then was the extraor¬ 
dinary being, whom they adored as very Jehovah, 
and who yet (as his title necessarily imports) acted 
as the Angel or Messenger of some other being ? 
Christ, when permanently incarnate upon earth in 
a human form, claimed unequivocally to himself 
the character of that Jehovah, who was seen by 
Jacob at Beth-El on the summit of the pyramidal 
stair-case. Verily verily I say unto you, Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open , and the angels of God 

* Dan. x. 13. xii, l. Ji)de 9- Rev. xii. 7. 

* Gen. xlviii. 3, J5, id. Hos. xii. 2—5. 
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ascending and descending before the Son of man. 1 
In this passage, our Lord evidently alludes to the 
vision of Jacob at Luz or Betb-EI. But, in that 
vision, the angels ascended and descended before 
Jehovah, who stood conspicuous in a human form 
on the summit of the pyramid.' Christ therefore 
claims to be the Jehovah, whom the patriarch then 
beheld, and whom be afterwards pronounces to be 
the Angel-God of his fathers. Hence it follows, 
that Christ claims to be that being, who in the Old 
Testament is styled the Angel or Word of Jehovah , 
and who though sent by Jehovah is yet himself 
worshipped as Jehovah. 

9. This last manifestation of the Word t ook 
place in a vision; so that it was presented rather 
to the imagination, than to the bodily eyes, of 
Jacob : but, while he was returning from Meso¬ 
potamia into the land of Canaan, he literally be¬ 
held the same divine personage after a manner 
perhaps even yet more extraordinary. 

Having on a certain night sent on his family 
before him, he himself was left alone, sadly musing 
on the probability of an attack from his, brother 
Esau. As he was thus engaged, a man wrestled 
with him, we are told, until the breaking of the 
day : and, when the stranger found that he pre-. 
vailed not against him, he touched the hollow of 
his* thigh and forthwith dislocated it. Jacob how¬ 
ever firmly kept his hold upon his mysterious 
adversary; and refused to let him go, unless be 

* Johu i. 51. Gr. ext here rendered before. 
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would first consent to bless him. The man then 
told him, that his name should no more be Jacob, 
but that henceforth he should be called Israel: 
and the reason, which he assigned for the change, 
was, that as a prince he had power with God and' 
with men, and that he had prevailed in the contest. 
Upon this, Jacob demanded the name of the 
stranger : but his curiosity was instantly checked, 
though the desired blessing was bestowed tipon 
him. His antagonist now seems to have suddenly - 
withdrawn himself: and this circumstance, together 
with the extraordinary tone of authority which he 
had assumed, most probably led the patriarch to 
discern his true character. Jacob , it is said, called 
the name of the place Peniel or the manifestation of 
God: and his reason for so calling it he thus sets 
forth; I have seen Godface to face, and my life is 
preserved. 1 

Nothing can be more unequivocal than such a 
declaration. What he had seen, so far as external 
appearances were concerned, was a man like him¬ 
self ; for, by the act of wrestling, he had found him 
to be a real substance, and no airy phantom. But 
he asserts himself to have seen god face to face, 
while yet he had beheld nothing save a man. 
The conclusion therefore is inevitable, that this 
being, though in form and composition like a real 
man, was yet no other than very god. 

Nor can it be said, that such a conclusion has 
been strained from a single difficult passage. Jacob 

* Gen. xxxii. 23— 30. 
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himself, shortly before his death, informed Joseph, 
that the God of his fathers Abraham and Isaac, 
the God who fed him all his life long, was the 
Angel who redeemed him from all evil: and Hosea, 
ih a similar manner, teaches, when speaking of the 
circumstance now before us; that by his strength 
he had power with God, yea he had power over the 
Angel and prevailed, even Jehovah the God of 
hosts. 1 The man therefore, with whom Jacob 
wrestled, was assuredly the Angel-God both of 
himself and of his fathers : and this God, though 
discharging the office of an angel or messenger to 
the invisible Jehovah, and though as such repeat¬ 
edly appearing under the human form, is yet de¬ 
clared to be no less than Jehovah himself. In 
short, when the whole is laid together, Jacob’s an¬ 
tagonist was plainly the anthropomorphic Word of 
God, who w’as afterwards permanently manifested 
in the flesh, and whose peculiar office it is to de¬ 
clare the unseen Father. . 

II. Thus repeatedly did the Angel of Jehovah,, 
who was promised as the future Seed of the woman, 
reveal himself in a human form under the Patri¬ 
archal dispensation; whether subsisting before the 
deluge, or after . the deluge, or in its reformed 
though confined state in the .families of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob. We shall equally find the 
same divine person, both introducing, and presiding 
over, the Levitical dispensation. 

It will be proper however, that we should first 

1 Gc». xlviii. 15, 16 . Hos. xii. 2—5. 
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notice what I am inclined to esteem the formal 
abrogation of Patriarchism among the now com¬ 
pletely apostate Gentiles : for, as the Word was 
the special God of Patriarchism as well as of Ju¬ 
daism, concinnity itself seems to require, that none 
but he should abrogate the primeval system. 

An account of this transaction we find recorded 
In the history of Balaam and Balak. 

The king of Moab, alarmed at the approach of 
Israel, sent to Balaam, a patriarchal seer of the 
true God, that he should come and curse the in¬ 
vaders. Balaam, though speculatively orthodox, 
was practically an impious opposer of the counsels 
of Jehovah: hence, unless he had been withheld 
by a superior controuling power, he was well 
inclined, for the sake of honour and promotion, to 
execute the commission of Balak. Still he dared 
not act without first consulting the Lord: and then 
we are twice told, that God came unto him; an 
expression which implies some sensible descent of 
Jehovah, though we are not specially told the 
manner in which he revealed himself. But light is 
rapidly thrown upon the subject, as we proceed 
with the history. 

While Balaam was on his road to join the king 
of Moab, vainly and impiously hoping that God 
would permit him to earn the wages of iniquity, 
the Angel of Jehovah stood in the way for an 
adversary against him . Here, from the peculiarity 
of the expression; we are naturally led to anti¬ 
cipate, that this Angel of Jehovah is the same 
person as the Angel-God of the Hebrew patriarchs: 
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and his menacing attitude, as one bearing a drawn 
sword, appears to intimate, that he displayed him¬ 
self to the prophet in his capacity of the supreme 
Archangel or the captain of the Lord’s host. His 
subsequent conversation with Balaam abundantly 
demonstrates, that such is his real character. Je¬ 
hovah opens the eyes of the seer; and then first 
he beholds the Angel of Jehovah, standing in the 
way with his sword drawn in his hand. This par¬ 
ticular shews, that the form, which he saw, was 
that-of a man: but the language, which he heard, 
was that of God. Behold, says the 'terrific ap¬ 
pearance, I went out to withstand thee, because thy 
way is perverse before me. Go tvith the men: 
but only the word, that 1 shall speak unto thee, 
that thou shall speak. 1 This assuredly is not the 
style of a mere created delegate : nor did Balaam 
understand it as such. The uoi'd, that god put- 
teth in my mouth, says he, that shall I speak.' 
This declaration to Balak is palpably the echo of 
what the Angel of Jehovah had said to him on 
the road. The word that I shall speak unto thee, 
is the language of the Angel who had just before 
told the prophet, Thy way is perverse before me : 
The word that cod putteth in my mouth, is the 
explanatory echo of Balaam. Hence it is clear, 
that, ip the apprehension of Balaam, the anthro¬ 
pomorphic. angel op jehovah was no other 
than the god by whom he was inspired. 

£very thing being now prepared, and a sacrifice 


1 Numb. xxii. 32. * Numb, xxii. 38. 
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having been duly offered, Balaam leaves the king 
and his attendants, that Jehovah might come and 
meet him. Accordingly, God did meet him, and 
Jehovah put a word in his mouth : upon which he 
returned to Balak ; that is to say, he returned 
from the visible presence of Jehovah, who had 
revealed himself to him apart. 1 Now, when we 
recollect the previous manifestation of the Angel, 
and when we call to mind that God the Father is 
declared to man solely by the agency of his an¬ 
thropomorphic Word; we can scarcely doubt, both 
that what Balaam then beheld was a person in a 
human figure, and that that person was the Ahgel 
of Jehovah. 

But let us attend more particularly to his own 
language: for that most fully explains the nature 
of the being, who had appeared to him on the 
road. 

Balaam the son of Beor hath said, even the man 
zvhose eyes were opened hath said. He hath said, 
which heard the words of God, which saw the 
apparition of the Almighty ; falling prostrate, but 
having his eyes opened . 1 

These words plainly refer to the events of his 
journey. Our translators have thought fit to de¬ 
scribe the prophet as falling into a trance : but, 
in the original, there is no mention of any trance; 
and indeed his very declaration, that his eyes were 
opened, seems almost purposely introduced to pre- 

1 Numb, xxiii. 3—6, 15, 16*. 

4 Ibid. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16\ 
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vent any such idea. The Hebrew word simply 
expresses falling prostrate , that is to say, falling 
down in an act of adot'ation : and Balaam clearly 
alludes to the attitude which he assumed, when 
first his eyes were ^opened to behold the Angel of 
Jehovah; he bowed down his head, and fell flat on 
his face. 1 We have a similar reference to the 
same transaction in the words, which are annexed 
to those descriptive of his posture; I mean the 
words, having his eyes opened. When first he met 
the Angel, he saw him not: but afterwards Jeho¬ 
vah opened his eyes ; and then he beheld the Angel 
of Jehovah standing in the way.* Thus falling 
prostrate , and thus having his eyes opened; he 
heard the words of God, and saw the apparition of 
the Almighty. Now what he heard, under such 
circumstances which he so anxiously brings for¬ 
ward and insists upon, were the words of the 
Angel; and what he saw, at the same time, was 
the anthropomorphic apparition of that mysterious 
being. Hence it follows, that the Angel, who then 
manifested himself, was God, even the Almighty. 
The whole mind of Balaam was so occupied with 
this awful visit, that he in fact takes the leading 
circumstances of it, as prominently descriptive of 
his. own prophetic character, as constituting a mark 
or. badge by which he might be known from any 
pretended seers of the now expiring Patriarchal 
Church. Balaam the son of Beor hath, said , even 
the man whose eyes were opened hath said. He 
hath said, which heard the words of God, which 
* Numb. xxii. 31. * Ibid. 
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saw the apparition of the Almighty; falling pro¬ 
strate, but having his eyes opened. 

Here spoke the last voice of Patriarchism : 'for 
the Levitical dispensation, having been ordained 
in the wilderness, was now on the point, of being 
nationally established in the promised land, and of 
being thus set forth to the Gentiles as the future 
organ by which God would communicate with 
man. The last true prophet therefore of the 
general house of Seth and of Noah wits constrain¬ 
ed by the Holy Spirit, with whatever reluctance, 
-—to pronounce the inauguration of a new system, 
——to dissolve consequently the former system, and 
-—yet by announcing the future appearance of a 

-victorious Saviour to leave the haply penitent 

Gentiles neither in despair nor in ignorance. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find, that a lively expectation of 
some potent Deliverer and Reformer, the con¬ 
queror of the serpent and the progeny of the 
High Supreme, derived, partly from the long- 
femembered discourse of Balaam, and partly from 
still more ancient Abrabamic or Noetic tradition, 
never ceased to prevail, with more or less distinct¬ 
ness, throughout the entire pagan world; until the 
eastern Magi, guided by a preternatural meteor, 
came to seek the Star, who was destined to rise 
out of Israel and to exterminate all the Typhonian 
votaries of idolatry. From this time however, 
except through the medium of Gods chosen peo¬ 
ple, the apostate children of Noab, who had 
adopted the worship of the creature rather ‘titan 
(hat of the Greater, had no intercourse with heaven; 
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so that, when at length the day-spring from on 
high visited them, they were found, notwithstanding 
some feeble, scintillations of old patriarchal, light, 
walking in gross/darkness, and dwelling in the very 
land of the (shadow of deatlx 

1. Since Moses waa the appointed prophet of 
the Levitical dispensation,'we must obviously ex¬ 
pect, that he . would receive ibis < commission' from 
the same divine being who had' manifested himself 
as the God and grand object of Patriarcbism. 
Accordingly, the very personage, who had appear¬ 
ed to the early fathers, appeared also to the Hebrew 
legislator. 

While he was feeding the flock of'Jethro in 
Horeb, he beheld a thicket blazing with fire. At 
first, he supposed it to be only some extraordinary 
natural phenomenon; for we are•. told, that he 
turned aside to see this great sight, why the bush 
texts not bumedi But,. when he' approached nearer 
to (contemplate the spectacle, be then distinctly 
perceived, the Angel of Jehovah ' in the midst of 
the flaming thicket. - 

Now in tvhat light are we to consider the being, 
who is here denominated the Angel? Are we to 
view him,• as<a mere created delegate of heaven; 
or are < we to esteem him no less than God himself, 
theogh he bears the oflidal appellatidn of a Mes¬ 
senger? As the narrative advances, we read, that, 
when . eehoyah few that he turned aside to see, 
ood called unto him out of the midst'of the 
bush. The god jehovah than whs'the being 
in the midst of the thicket: but. we had just before 
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been told, that the being, who appeared to Moses 
out of the midst of the bush, was the angei of 
jehovah : therefore the angel of jehovah 
is no other than the god jehovah himself. 

Agreeably to this conclusion, the person, who 
was visibly manifested in the midst of the blazing 
thicket, doubtless,. I think, from the' analogy of 
those passages which have already been considered, 
under his usual form of a man: the person, who 
Was thus visibly revealed, declares to Moses; / 
am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Upon 
which Moses hides his face: for he was afraid to 
look upon God. Now the God of Abraham and 
of Isaac and of Jacob, according to the express 
testimony both of the last patriarch and of the 
prophet Hosee, was the Angel of Jehovah: and 
this Angel of Jehovah is said to appear to Moses 
in the midst of the bush. Hence, we cannot 
doubt, that the person, who here solemnly claims 
to be the God of the Hebrew patriarchs, is that 
very Angel of Jehovah, who. then appeared to 
Moses, and who had previously wrestled with Jacob 
in the form of a real and substantial man.' 

. 2. Thus did Moses receive his commission from 
.that Angel of Jehovah,, who was professedly the 
God o f the Patriarchal dispensation : and, agrees 
ably to the tenor of it, w.e soon find the same 
divine personage acting a conspicuous part both 
in the exodus and in the entire pilgrimage of the 
children of Israel. 

* Exod. iii. 1—6. 
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When .the chosen people quitted the land of 
Egypt, Jehovah, we are .told, went before them by 
day in a pillar of a cloud to lead them the way, 
and by night in a pillar of fire to give them light; 
to go by day and by. night . 1 This extraordinary 
appearance attended them during the whole of 
their wanderings : he took . not away the pillar of 
the cloud by. day, nor the pillar of fire by night, 
from before the people? . Jehovah then himself was 
in the pillar: the question- therefore is, in what 
manner he was thus present. Now, scarcely has 
the divine. presence been asserted, when we forth¬ 
with read, that the Angel of God, which -went,before 
the camp of Israel, removed and went behind them: 
and the pillar of the cloud went from before, their 
face, and stood behind them? Hence it is plain, 
that the mode, in which Jehovah, was present in 
the cloudy and fiery column, was by the presence 
of hisAugel; and this Angel is both called iJeAo- 
vah, for it is said that Jehovah went before .them in 
a pillar of a cloud; and likewise acts under the 
special style and appellation qf Jehovah > for we 
read that Jehovah looked unto the host qf. the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud and that he troubled the host-,of the Egypt 
tians? The Angel therefore of Jehovah, here 
spoken of, must inevitably be Jehovah himself,.the 
God alike both of the Patriarchal and of the Le- 
. vitical Church. n . 

1 Exod, xiii. 21. * Exod. xiii. 22. 

* Exod. xiv. Ip. 4 Exod. xiv. 24. 
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(L). iWhiather’ hq> was visible, under bis accus¬ 
tomedhumanform, m the midst of the fire and 
the vapOur, we are Unable positively to determine i 
but, since< Moses actually beheld him in the bum* 
ing bush, the probability is, that glimpseB of his 
awful figure would from time to time be caught 
through the occasional openings of the flame and 
the cloud- - At all events, we may be sure* that 
this Angel 1 of Jehovah, who was present in the 
Column, is the being, who, from that very circum* 
stance, is styled the presence of Jehovah or more 
fully by Isaiah the Angel of Jehovah's presence. * 

Very remarkable' is the language, used by the 
prophet respecting that divine personage: for he 
asitOrtS) that he attended the Israelites during the 
whble of their pilgrimage; and he intimately asso¬ 
ciates him with Jehovah < and with ainother being 
denominated the Holy Spirit' of Jehovah. 

I will mention the loving kindnesses of Jehovah 
andthe praisds of Jehovah, according, to all that 
Jehovah hath bestowed on us and the great goodness 
toward the house of Israel, which he hath bestowed 
on them, according to his mercies and according to 
the tmltitudecf his lotting kindnesses. For he said. 
Surely they are my people, children that will not 
lye. So he Was their Saviour. In att their afflic¬ 
tion he was afflicted, and the Angel of his presence 
saved them. In his love and in his pity he re¬ 
deemed them: and he bare them, and carried them, 
all the days of old. But they rebelled, and vexed 

1 Exod.xxxiii. 14, 15. Isaiah lxiii. 9» 
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h». Holy Spirit: therefore he was turned to be 
their enemy, and he /ought against them' 

(2.) This Angel of Jehovah’s presence, under 
the very, appellation of Jehovah, spake, we are told, 
unto Moses face to facet, as. a man speaketh unto 
his friend ; * language, than which stronger cannot 
be, used to point out the same visible figure as that 
winch was manifested to the: early patriarchs: and, 
though no man bath seen God the Father at any 
time > yet such was the special grace shewn to the 
Hebrew lawgiver, that, so far as his glory could be 
visibly displayed to mortal man, to him it was dis¬ 
played. 

Thou const not see my face , said the Ford to 
his favoured servant j for there shall no, man see 
me, and live. And Jehovah said, Beltold there is 
a place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock: 
and it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth 
by, that I will put thee in a clift of the rock ; and 
will cover thee with my hand, while I pass by : 
and I will take away mine hand, and thou shalt see 
my back parts ; but my face shall not be seen. 1 

Here, if I mistake not, the speaker is God t he 
Father.: and I argue the point in the following 
manner. He declares, that his face shall not be 
seen, and that no man shall see him and live; 
using language strictly analogical, to that of St. 
John, No man hath seen God at any Jime . But 
the face of his Angel has repeatedly heen seen by 

1 Isaiah lxiii. 7—10. 

* Exod. xxxiii. 11. 3 Exod. xxxiii. 20—23. 
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man, and yet death has not been the consequence* 
Therefore the speaker in the present passage can* 
not be that divine person, who has frequently mani¬ 
fested himself under a human figure,: and who is 
denominated the Word or Angel of Jehovah. 

(3.) I apprehend, that the Father is the speaker 
also in the following passages, and that the pro¬ 
mised Angel is the Divine Word who is- alike die 
special covenant God of all the three dispensations. 

Behold, I send the Angel before thee, to keep 
thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice ; provoke him not, for he will not pardon 
your transgressions: for my Name is in him. 
But, if thou *halt indeed obey his voice and do alt 
that I speak ; then I will be an enemy unto thine 
ene/tnies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries » 
For mine Angel shall go before thee, and bring 
thee in . 1 

Go now, lead the people unto the place of which 
I have spoken unto thee: behold, mine Angel shall 
go before theeA 

Depart, and go up hence, thou and the people 
which thou hast brought up out of the land of 
Egypt, unto the land which I sware unto Abra¬ 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, saying, Unto thy seed 
will I give it. And I will send the Angel before 
thee : for I will not go up in the midst of thee, 
for thou art a stiff-necked people ; lest I consume 
thee in the way . 1 

* Exod. xxiii. 20—23. * Exod. xxxii. 34. 

* Exod. xxxiii. 1—3. 
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In these several passages Jehovah declares, that 
he will send his Angel with the Israelites; and in 
one of them he speaks of that Angel contradistinc- 
tively to himself, intimating that the Angel should 
go and that he would not go- before them: yet, in 
the whole sequel of the history, Jehovah is de¬ 
scribed as the peculiar God of the nation, directing 
their marches, laying down their institutes, and 
from time to time issuing forth his commands to 
Moses. Hence the great prophet, immediately 
before his death, states it to be a well known cha¬ 
racteristic of Israel, then on the point of crossing 
Jordan after having abode forty years in the wil¬ 
derness, that jehovah alone did lead him, and 
there was no strange god with him . 1 

Now in what manner are we to reconcile this 
apparent contradiction ? Jehovah declares, that he 
wilt not go up with the people, but that he will 
send his Angel before them: yet, notwithstanding 
such a declaration, we find, that Jehovah does go 
up with the people, and that he acts throughout 
both as their guide and as their legislative sovereign. 
I see not how the difficulty can be solved, except 
by admitting that the Angel spoken of is himself 
Jehovah, though contradistinguished from another 
person also denominated Jehovah; agreeably to 
the joint assertion of Jacob and Hosea, that the 
Angel, who took so active a part under the first dis¬ 
pensation, was at once both Jehovah and the God 
of Abraham and of Isaac. 


1 Deut. xxxii. 1C. 
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With such a solution the, character, whic;h is 
given of this mighty Angel, will excellently accord. 
My Name k in hint , says Jehovah respecting his 
extraordinary messenger: beware of him , and obey 
kis voice ; provoke him not t for he will not pardon 
your, transgressions. Surely this language most 
be inapplicable to any creature,, however exalted. 
When our Lord saicj to the, paralytic. Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. it ; was justly reasoned by the Phar 
r if sees, Who is this which speakefh blasphemies? 
Who can forgive sins but god alone ? The conf 
elusiveness of the argument Christ did not deny; 
but he urged a present miracle, as an incontrovetlr 
ible proof, that the Son of man, enjoyed this power.* 
Now the Pharisees, on their own principles, must 
have supposed, that the Angel, in whom was the 
Name of Jehovah, was the true God: for it is 
positively asserted by the Deity himself, That‘Ire 
had the power of withholding pardon from trans¬ 
gressions in case his voice should be disobeyed^ 

3. After Joshua had succeeded Moses in bis 
office, and when he now lay before Jerich'o, the 
same divine being appeared also to him, still in his 
accustomed form of a mau. 

The character, which he then , claimed to himself, 
was that of the supreme Archangel or the captain 
of Jehovah’s angelic host; and he bore a drawn 
sword in his hand, as when he was manifested to 
Balaam.. His language is precisely the same, as 
that Used by the Angel of Jehovah when he ap- 


* Lukcv. 20—24. 
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peered to'.Moses in tbeburoihffcbuafa: Loosetthy 
shoe from of thy foot; for the place, whereon thou 
standest, is holy.' Nor, like that Apgel* does he. 
assume to himself a less exalted styletfhan the style 
of very Jehovah., The general sense of, the eon- 
text evidently shews, that the sixth chapter of the 
book of Joshua ought, by those who thus .divided 
the originally unbroken text of the Bible* to have 
been made to begin at the thirteenth verse of the 
preceding chapter, and consequently that there 
ought to have been no pause or interruption be¬ 
tween the two chapters as they ate, now exhibited* 
The reason is this. ' As the apparent sense is now 
presented. to the English reader, the Archangel 
manifests, himself; to Joshua without delivering to 
him any message whatsoever, unless the injunction 
to loose off his shoo can be deemed a message* 
But, we cannot imagine* that a person of such dig¬ 
nity would be revealed absolutely to communicate 
no intelligence. We must, therefore, in order to 
procure bis message, annihilate the ill-judged divi¬ 
sion of the present fifth and sixth chapters: and 
the whole passage will then be perspicuous and in¬ 
telligible. The message is, .that Jericho is de* 
livered into the. hand of Joshua; and, to accom¬ 
plish this point, certain directions are given, which 
the priests and the people are carefully to observe* 
Such is plainly the message, which the anthropo¬ 
morphic Archangel descends to communicate. But 
Jehovah himself is said to have been the speaker, 


1 Josh. v. 15. Exod. iii. 5. 
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who communicated it. Therefore the Archangel 
is Jehovah.* 

4. When Joshua was dead, the same divine per¬ 
sonage still continued to superintend the affairs of 
Israel, and still from time to time visibly manifested 
himself in a human form. 

We hear of him for the first time remonstrating 
with the people, because they had neglected to ex¬ 
tirpate idolatry. 

The Angel of Jehova h came up from Gilgal to 
Boch im, and said: I made you go up out of Egypt , 
and have brought you unto the land which I swart 
unto your fathers ; and I said, I will never break 
my covenant with you. And ye shall make no 
league with the inhabitants of this land; ye shall 
throw down their altars. But ye have not obeyed 
my voice. Why have ye done this ? Wherefore I 
also said, I will not drive them out from before you: 
but they shall be as thorns in your sides, and their 
gods shall be a snare unto you. And it came to 
pass, when the Angel of Jehovah spake these words 
unto all the children of Israel, that the people lifted 
up their voice and wept.* 

It is abundantly clear, that the Angel of Jehovah 
here mentioned is that Angel, in whom was the 
Name of Jehovah; because we find the very same 
office ascribed to each. Now the Angel, spoken 
of in the present place, declares himself to be the 
person, who brought up the Israelites from Egypt, 
who promised the land of Canaan to their fathers, 

’ Josh. v. 13—15. vi. 1—5. * Judg. ii. 1—4. 
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and who had entered with them into a special co¬ 
venant. The inference is obvious and undeniable, 
that this Angel must be Jehovah the God of the 
Hebrews. 

5. The same being, undier the same appellation 
of the Angel of Jehovah, afterwards revealed him¬ 
self to Gideon : and the terror, which that chieftain 
displayed lest he should die in consequence of 
having seen the Angel of Jehovah face to face, 
sufficiently shews the opinion which he entertained 
of his essential dignity. 

Jehovah, as Gideon well knew, had said to 
Moses; Thou const not see my face: for there 
shall no man see me, and live. 1 Hence originated 
his dread : but, if he believed the apparition to be 
only a created angel like one of those whom Jacob 
beheld at Mahanaim, he would no more have 
apprehended any danger of death than Jacob then 

^ d -‘ 

S. This fear of Gideon was exactly analogous to 
that of Manoah; and the exclamation of the 
latter serves admirably to explain the terror of the 
former. 

The Angel of Jehovah successively appeared to 
the wife of Manoah, and to Manoah himself, in a 
human form : nor do they at the first seem to have 
been certain that he was any thing more than a 
man of God or a prophet, though some ineffable 
dignity in his countenance led them early to suspect 
his true character. To the inquiry respecting bis 

* Exod. xxxiii. 20. * Judg. vi. 11—24. 
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Name, that Name of Jehovah which was in him 
essentially, he replies; Why ashest thou thus after 
my Name, seeing it is- wonderful? Afterwards, 
when he mounts to heaven in the flame of the altar, 
Manoah is forthwith convinced, that he is . indeed 
the Angel of Jehovah. But what is his remark¬ 
able observation upon the circumstance ; and .what, 
the scarcely less remarkable answer of his wife ? 
IVe shall surely die, because we have seen God. But 
bis wife said unto him : If. Jehovah were pleased to 
kill us, he would not have received a burnt-offering 
and a meat-offering dt our hands, neither would he 
have shewed us all these things, nor would as at 
this time have told us such things as these ; The 
person, whom they had beheld, was doubtless the 
Angel of Jehovah in the form of a man. Yet Ma¬ 
noah dreads instant death, on the special ground 
of their having seen god : and his wife acknow¬ 
ledges, that it was indeed jehovah who had been 
conversing with them, but expresses her hopes of j 
safety from the gracious manner in which he ac¬ 
cepted the sacrifice. 

It is to be observed, that the inspired historian, 
while stating their language, does not express any 
disapprobation of it; which he assuredly would 
have been led to do, if Manoah and- his wife h ad 
erroneously supposed a created angel to be the 
Supreme God. In that case, their idolatry, how¬ 
ever unintentional, would have required immediate 
correction, lest others should' be .led away into the 
same mistake: nor can we forget, how St. John 
w as instantaneously rebuked by .a created angel, to 
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whotfl he pfostrfited himself ; evidently, ! think, 
tinder the false impression that he was an'appear- 
since of the Angel of Jehovah, to whom divine 
worship had always been paid by his forefathers . 1 
This remarkable difference indubitably proves, that 
the Angel of Jehovah was a being essentially unlike 
all created angels. Worship God, says a pure 
spirit to the apoStle; that is to say, God only. 
But the Angel of Jehovah was worshipped, without 
any censure being attached to his worshippers. 
Therefore the Angel of Jehovah must be God.* 

III. Enough has been now said to shew, that 
the Angel of Jehovah was the God of the Levitical 
dispensatio n n o less than of the Patriarchal, and 
that he was accustomed on various occasions to 
manifest himself to his worshippers under a sub¬ 
stantial, human form. Omitting therefore to dwell 
particularly on his appearance to David, ? to Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar , 4 to Daniel , 5 and to Amos , 6 I pass 
On to the third or Christian dispensation. 

J. It might readily be anticipated a priori even 
from the very fitness of the thing, that, if the Divine 
Word displayed himself corporeally under the two 
preparator y d ispensations, much more might he 
he expected to appear in some eminent and extra¬ 
ordinary manner under the last and' consummating 
dispensation. 

Accordingly, as the earliest promise set forth a 

1 ’ Rev, xxii. : 8, 9- * Judg. xiii. 2—23. 

* % Sam. xxiv. 1<S, ] 7 , * Dan. iv. 13. iii. 25. 

* Dan. vii, 13. * Amos vii. 7—9- •*. i- 
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descent of the great Angel after a manner and for 
an end considerably differing, from any thing winch 
has occurred either under Patriarchisin or under 
the Law; because, in the descent there foretold, 
the Word is both'to be born of a woman and to 
be bruised as to his mortal part by the infernal 
serpent: so the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which specially belonged to the Levitical dispensa¬ 
tion; closes with announcing the speedy advent of 
this mysterious personage; and thus chaunts the 
death-song of that dispensation, just as Balaam had 
chaunted the death-song of Patriarchism. 

(1.) At the period of the restoration from Baby¬ 
lon, a matter necessary to be effected In’order that 
various prophecies relative to the nativity of Christ 
might be accurately accomplished, much important 
information on this point is communicated to Ze- 
chariah. 

In one of his visions, he beholds the Angel of 
Jehovah in the act of interceding with Jehovah on 
behalf of Judah : that is to say, he beholds the 
Word, under the same human form which he was 
wont occasionally to assume, addressing the invisi¬ 
ble God in his federal capacity of a mediator. 1 

In another of them, by recording a very remark¬ 
able declaration of Jehovah, he teaches, that God 
was about to dwell in the midst of Judah, that 
many of the heathen nations should then become 
his people, and yet that this august being who 
claims to himself the incommunicable name of 

1 Zcchar. i. 11—13. 
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Jehovah professes to be sent by Jehovah. Thus 
saith Jehovah of hosts: After the glory hath he 
sent me unto the nations which spoiled you ; for he, 
that touchelh you, toucheth the apple of his eye . 
For, behold , I will shake mine hand upon them, and 
they shall be a spoil to their servants: and ye shall 
know, Thafjehovah of hosts hath sent me. Sing 
and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: for, lo, I come ; 
and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith Jehovah.. 
And many nations shall be joined unto Jehovah in 
that day, and shall be my people: and I will dwell 
in the midst of thee, and thou shall know that 
Jehovah of hosts hath sent me unto thee. 1 The 
period, assigned for this dwelling of Jehovah sent 
by Jehovah in the midst of Jlfd5h,~is that, when 
the nations should be joined to this august mes¬ 
senger and should become his pebple. But events 
have demonstrated the period, thus described, to 
f>e the period of our Lord’s personal ministry and 
of the early preaching of the Gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles. Hence it must needs follow, that the sent 
Jehovah, foretold by Zechariah, is no other than 
Christ. But the whole analogy of the Hebrew 
Scripture proves, that the sent 'Jehovah is the same 
person as the Angel or Messenger of Jehovah,"' 
whom we have already seen to be the God both of 
the Patriarchs and of the Israelites. Therefore 
Christ is that Angel of Jehovah, who so repeatedly 
manifested himself under a human form during the 
continuance of the two first dispensations. 


OL. XI. 


1 Zecliar. ii. 8—11* 
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In a third vision, the prophet beholds Joshua 
the high-priest standing before this same Angel of 
Jehovah and Satan attempting to resist his gracious 
purposes of mercy. On that occasion, Jehovah 
promises, by the moutli of his Angel, that in due 
time he will bring forth his servant the Branch : 
that is to say, the righteous Branch, which Isaiah 
had foretold should spring from the family of Jesse, 
and which should be characterised by the circum¬ 
stance of the Gentiles seeking to it. 1 

In a fourth vision, he celebrates the Angel under 
his other name of the Word; still describing him, 
as being officially the Messenger of Jehovah. 
Moreover , the Word of Jehovah came unto me , 
sitying : The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundation of this house ; his hands also shallfinish 
if: and thou shall know , that Jehovah of hosts 
hath sent me unto you.' It is evident, that the 
sent Word in this passage cannot but be the same 
as the sent Jehovah in a former passage. 

Lastly in a fifth vision, though it doubtless re¬ 
lates to the yet future excision of the Antichristian 
faction, he declares, that the feet of Jehovah shall 
.stand upon the mount of Olives, which is before 
Jerusalem on the east. 1 Now this expression 
seems plainly to denote a visible anthropomorphic 
appearance of the Angel of Jehovah : and it is 
worthy of observation, that, in the days of his first 
advent, the mount of Olives, which will hereafter 

‘ Zechar. iii. 1—8. * Zecbar. iv. 8, 9. 

3 Zechar. xiv. 3, 4. 
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cleave in the midst beneath him, was a favourite 
haunt of our blessed Saviour. I may here remark, 
as a curious circumstance, that the Rabbins,' how¬ 
ever pertinaciously they may deny Jesus to be the 
Messiah, speak of the manifestation here announced 
as already past, and that they limit its duration to 
three years and a half which is the identical time 
allotted to the personal ministry of Christ. 1 
Whence they derived such an opinioq, I pretend 
not to determine: most probably they borrowed 
the specified period from the prophetic half week 
mentioned by Daniel or from the three times and a 
half during which the little horn is to be in opposi¬ 
tion to the Messiah. 

(2.) The same theme is pursued by Malachi, 
who expressly teaches us, that the promised Deli¬ 
vere r was to be the Angel of Jehovah. 

This being he denominates the Angel or the 
Messenger oj the covenant, in whose character as 
their national God the Jews were wont to delight; 
speaks of him as suddenly coming to his own 
temple; puts a speech into his mouth, under the’ 
peculiar name of God; and declares, that his 
coming close upon the heels of his harbinger the 
mystic Elijah is the coming of Jehovah himself.* 

That Malachi here foretold the Messiah, was ~- 
fully acknowledged by the Jewish doctors in our 

1 R. Jochanan said. Three years and a half was the She- — 
chin&h standing on the mount of Olives and crying; Seek the 
Lord while he may be found, call upon him while he is near. 

Martin. Pug. p, 66l. cited by Jamieson. 

* Malacb. iii. 1— 6. iv. 2—6. 
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Saviour’s time, as is manifest from the question put 
to him by his disciples immediately after the trans¬ 
figuration : Why then say the scribes, that Elias 
must first come ? 1 Nor does Christ deny the pro¬ 
priety of the interpretation : on the contrary, lie 
confirms it. But, if Christ were the person fore¬ 
told by Malachi: then the temple at Jerusalem 
was dedicated to him ; then he was the Angel of 
the covenant; then he was Jehovah, the Angel of 
Jehovah, who throughout the entire Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures appears as the God of the two first dispensa¬ 
tions. 

(3.) In this dying song of the Levitical Church, 
the holy prophet Daniel takes a very important 
part. - 

He flourished synchronically with the restoration 
of Judah : and, as he witnessed the expiration of 
the seventy years of the captivity ; sq he specified 
a determinate period, within which the Most Holy 
One should be anointed, within which the essential 
Righteousness of the eternal ages should be made 
to come, and within which the Messiah should 
make atonement for iniquity. When these matters 
should have been accomplished, and partly indeed 
in the very course of their accomplishment; the 
anointed Prince should dissolve the Levitical dis¬ 
pensation, by divorcing from him his allegorical 
consort, and by putting an end to the characteristic 
sacrifice and meat-offering.* 

‘ Matt. xvii. 10. 

* Dun. ix. 24—2 7 . See my Diss. on the lxx weeks, c. iv. 
p. 228, 229. 
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Here then we have, both the times of the Mes¬ 
siah accurately defined, and a direct assertion that 
the second dispensation should give way to a third 
as the first had already A giren way to the second. 
By other prophets, the btrage of the third is stated 
to be a general admission of the Gentiles into 
covenant with God ; a badge, which the very con¬ 
stitution of the second renders it incapable of 
bearing. The third therefore, like the first, is to 
be marked by universality : and the dissolution of 
the second, which in many predictions is only im¬ 
plied, is by Daniel unreservedly foretold. 

2. We have now only to inquire, how far the 
Christian dispensation tallies both with the general 
design and with the standing declarations of its two 
predecessors. 

To tally with them in these particulars, we may 
even a priori maintain it to be necessary, that 
Christianity should acknowledge as its God the 
same Angel of Jehovah, who was wont corporeally 
to manifest himself under the two first dispensa¬ 
tions ; that this anthropomorphic Angel should 
again appear under the third ; that under the third 
however he should be born of a woman ; and that, 
as the third is the consummating dispensation, he 
should under the third also submit to have his 
mortal frame bruised by the serpent i n order that 
he might thus (as Daniel speaks) make atonement, 
for iniquity . 

Unless such be the characteristics of the third, 
it is plain, from the view which we have taken of 
the two first, that the concinnity of the whole 
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/ scheme will be entirely destroyed : for, without 
such characteristics, the third can never be made 
to harmonize with its predecessors. Abstract 
them; aijd what becomes of that Angel of Jehovah, 
who was confessedly God of Patriarchism and 
of the Law, and who is solemnly announced as 
coming to his own temple preceded by an extraor* 

_dinary herald mystically denominated Elijah ? In 

that case,- the Angel of Jehovah will have suddenly 
laid down his peculiar office of God’s Messenger : 
in that case, he will have vanished from our eyes, 
as though he had never been : in that case, the two 
more ancient dispensations are superior in dignity 
,to the last; for under them the divine Angel re¬ 
peatedly displayed himself, but under the third his 
place is supplied by a mere man like any other 
child of Adam; Thus necessary is it to the gene¬ 
ral harmony of the whole system of grace, that the 
Angel of Jehovah should appear, at all events not 
less prominently, under the consummating dispen¬ 
sation, than under its two predecessors : for, with¬ 
out such a manifestation of the presiding Word, it 
is utterly impossible to establish any satisfactory 
connection between the three component parts of 
the system. 

We have however most abundant proof, that the 
Angel of Jehovah, manifested in the human form, 
is the special God and King of the third dispensa¬ 
tion, no less than of the first and of the second. 
This proofshall now be stated, that so the concin- 
nityof the whole scheme may the more completely 
appear. 
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(1.) In the beginning of two of the Gospels, we; . 
read an account of the miraculous conception and 
birth of the Messiah : for we are told, that he had 
no mortal father, but that he was produced from 
the womb of a pure virgin by the immediate opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost. This happened, we learn, 
in accordance with an ancient prophecy, which 
foretold, that a virgin should bear a son, and should 
call his name Emmanuel. 

Now by the title Emmanuel Christ was never 
literally designated : it was not the familiar appel¬ 
lation, by which he was known among men. How 
then are we to understand the assertion of the 
oracle ? The answer is easy. In the Hebrew 
idiom, when a person is said to be called by a sig¬ 
nificant name which literally he never bore, the- 
import is, that the name in question merely 
describes his character and office. Hence, as Em¬ 
manuel denotes God with us, and as this is said to 
be the name of the virgin-born Messiah; the 
meaning is, that, in point of character, the Messiah 
should be what the name actually signifies. The 
Messiah therefore, agreeably to his descriptive title,- 
was God with us or God visibly dwelling among us 
in a human form. But this is a perfect definition 
of the Angel of Jehovah, as he was wont to appear 
under the two first dispensations. He also was 
Emmanuel or God with us: he also was God 
visibly manifested in a human form. The only 
difference is in the commencement and duration of 
the appearances. Heretofore he at once assumed 
the figure of a perfect man, and each display of 
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himself was but temporary: but now he was born 
an infant, and this consummating manifestation 
was permanent. Yet such an appearance was to 
be expected, long before it actually occurred. The. 
promised Deliverer, whom Eve acknowledged to 
be very Jehovah, was nevertheless to be the Seed 
of the woman : and the offspring of the virgin was, 
in a similar manner, to be God with us. 

When these various matters are put together, we 
are compelled, so far as I can judge, to identify 
Christ with the Angel of Jehovah. No man hath 
seen God the Father $it any time. But Christ and 
the Angel, both have been repeatedly seen under a 
human form, and are repeatedly declared to be 
God. Therefore, while they plainly cannot be the 
invisible Paternal Godhead, they must as plainly 
be one and the same divine person. The conclu¬ 
sion is decidedly established by the very peculiar 
mode, in which Isaiah uses the name Emmanuel , 
almost immediately after his prophecy, that the 
child, so to be denominated, should be born from 
the womb of a virgin. He styles the region of 
Palestine the land of Emmanuel. 1 Now that re¬ 
gion is always spoken of as the peculium of Jeho¬ 
vah, in his special character of the national God 
and King of Israel. But Jehovah, the national 
God of Israel, as both Jacob and Ilosea positively 
declare, is that Angel of Jehovah, who so frequent¬ 
ly revealed himself in the form of a man. Pales¬ 
tine therefore is the peculium of the Angel. But, 

1 Isaiah viii. &. 
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according to Isaiah, it is also the land of the virgin- 
born Emmanuel.' The Angel consequently and 
Emmanuel must be the same person: and that 
person must be the national God of Israel. 

(2.) With this result the exordium of St. Johns 
Gospel, according to its plain apd natural accep¬ 
tation, fully perfectly harmphizes. 

In the beginning, was the Ward, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same- 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him ; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men. And the light shineth 
in darkness ; and the darkness comprehended it not' 
Afterwards the apostle goes on to state, that this 
divine Word or Light was in the world, and that 
the world knew him not though it was made by 
him; that he came unto his own, and his own 
received him not; and that lie was made flesh an d 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth, while we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten . 
of the Father. He then subjoins the text, which 
I have so frequently had occasion to make the 
basis of an argument. No manj\ath seen God at 
any time: the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him * 

That Christ is meant by the Word, is universally 
and indeed necessarily acknowledged ; though some 
have idly fancied, th at the title has been borrowed 
. from the Platonic school. With whatever sens- 

1 John i. I— 5 . * John i, 18, 
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blance of plausibility this might be alleged against 
Justin and others of the fathers; yet it is a mere 
semblance, for Justin himself expressly declares 
that on^ this point he is solely indebted to Scrip¬ 
ture : N we shall find it no very easy matter to esta¬ 
blish a connection between the unlettered Hebrew 
apostle and the school of the Greek philosopher, 
In fact, St. John merely uses a title, which perpe¬ 
tually occurs in the Old Testament as a descriptive 
name of the Angel of Jehovah, and which is con¬ 
stantly used for the same purpose by the authors 
of the Targums. Hence his countrymen would 
fully understand his meaning: and, when they 
found, that he declared Christ to be the Word, 
that he pronounced him at the same time to be 
God, that he spoke of him as appearing under the 
familiar aspect of a man, and that he described 
him as the organ by which the invisible Godhead 
reveals himself to the world; when (I say) they 
found all this, they could not but suppose him to 
'ntimate, that Christ was the Word or Voice who 
spoke to the ancient prophets, and that he was 
that identical Word, w ho (according to the Chaldee 
Paraphrasts) created the world, and gave the Law 
to Moses on mount Sinai, and spoktT to him face 
to face, and brought Israel out of Egypt, and 
marched before the people in the fiery column, 
and appeared to Abraham and Jacob in Mamre 
and at JBeth-El. St. John speaks the language of 
his nation: and, by that language, his phraseology 
ought assuredly to be interpreted. Most irrele¬ 
vant therefore is the gloss of those Socinians, who 
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are constrained, with whatever reluctance, to aff- 
.knowledge the authenticity of the passage before 
us. They contend, that the Word is only said to 
■be a god, in the same sense that the mere human 
delegates of Jehovah are sometimes called gods: 
and they assert, that the world created by him is 
not the material world, but the dispensation of the 
Gospel. But would any Hebrew, accustomed to 
the writings of the Old Testament and to the 
Targums of the ancient Paraphrasts, have thus 
understood the apostle ? Such a person might 
indeed charge him with blasphemy for teaching 
that Jesus was the Word ; just as. the high-priest 
charged our Saviour with blasphemy, for appro¬ 
priating to himself the character of that Son of 
man, whom Daniel beheld coming in the clouds 
of heaven, and whom they well knew to lie the 
Divine Angel of Jehovah: 1 but he would never 
imagine, that the Word, who (according to the 
Paraphrasts) communicated the- Law to Moses 
from the blazing top of Sinai, was a god, not by 
nature, but by mere delegation like the man Moses 
himself ; * he would never imagine, that the Word, 
who (according to the same Paraphrasts) created 
the world, was, under this description, set forth, 
not as the creator of the material world, but as 
the promulgator of a new dispensation. On the 
contrary, he would evidently perceive, that both, 
the inspired writers and the Targumists speak of 

* Compare Matt. xxvi. 62 - 65 . with Dan. vii. 13, 14. 

* Exod. vii. 1. 
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the Word or the Angel, as being essential God 
and very Jehovah. Hence, when he observed St. 
John to declare, that the Word was both God 
and with God, that the Word created the world, 
and that this Word became incarnate in .the person 
of the man Jesus as the organ of communication 
with the invisible Father : whatever he might think 
< as to the propriety of identifying this august cha¬ 
racter with the lowly Nazarene, he could not but 
see, that Christ was indeed set forth, as the sent 
Jehovah, as the anthropomorphic Angel-God, of 
the Patriarchal and Levitical dispensations. With 
the Targums, in short, and the Old Testament in 
his hand, the Socinian gloss, I should conceive, 
would offer the very last sense, which he w:ould 
think of ascribing to the perfectly familiar language 
of St. Jobu. 

(3.) But, as if this were not sufficient, we have 
the most positive assurance, that Christ is indeed 
the Jehovah of the Hebrew Church and the Angel- 
God who conducted the Israelites through the 
wilderness, 

St. John asserts, that Isaiah foretold the judicial 
blindness of Israel, when he saw the glory of 
Christ and spake of him. The language of Isaiah 
himself on that occasion is, Mine eyes have seen 
Hie King, Jehovah of hosts. Hence it follows, 
that, in the judgment of the apostle, the Jehovah 
seen by Isaiah was Christ the Lord. But the 
comparison of the two passages will do more than 
prove our Saviour to be Jehovah. Isaiah declares, 
that the person, respecting whom he spoke, wast 
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actually seen by him. No man however hath at 
any time seen Jehovah the Father. Therefore 
Jehovah the Father could not have been the person 
seen by Isaiah. Such being the case, the person, 
whom he saw, must have been the Angel of Jeho¬ 
vah, visible, as at other times, in a human form, 
and acknowledged to be the national God of Israel. 
Bi/i, according to St. John, the person, whom he 
saw, was Christ. Therefore Christ is the Angel 
of Jehovah, now permanently, as before occasion¬ 
ally, vested in a substantial human form. 1 

The same doctrine is no less explicitly' taught 
by St. Paul. Speaking of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, he says : Neither let us tempt Christ ; 
as some of them also tempted, and were destroyed 
of serpents. The person then, whom the Israelites 
tempted in the wilderness, was Christ. But, ac¬ 
cording to the Psalmist, they tempted and provoked 

- the Most High God: and, according to Moses, 

the person, who upon this occasion sent fiery ser¬ 
pents among them, was , Jehovah. Christ there- 

-fore, in the judgment of St. Paul, is Jehovah the 

Most High God. The divine being however, who 
was with the Hebrew Church in the wilderness, is 
explicitly declared to be the Angel of Jehovah, or. 
the Angel in whom is the Name of Jehovah; that 
is to say, the Angel whom Jacob adored as the 
acknowledged God of his fathers. Hence it will 
follow, .that the Word incarnate in the person of 
the man Christ is that anthropomorphic Angel of 

* John xii. 37—42. Isaiah vi. 1—10. 
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Jehovah who was with the Hebrew Church in the 
wilderness. 1 

(4.) Agreeably to these deductions, we find St. 
Paul, if I mistake not, bestowing upon our Lord 
the ancient title, which he bore under the two first 
dispensations. 

Speaking of the affectionate zeal of the Gala¬ 
tians, who despised not his temptation which was 
in the flesh, he remarks, with a bold hyperbola, 
.Ye received we, as the Angel of God, as Christ 
Jesas. % The structure of this passage seems 
plainly to require, that we should understand 
Christ Jesus to be the Angel of God men¬ 
tioned by the apostle. But the Angel of God or 
the Angel of Jehovah is the special appellation of 
the often incarnate and visible God of the two first 
dispensations. Therefore Christ is that incarnate 
and visible God. 

(5.) With this opinion the ordinary language, 
used both by him and of him, perfectly accords. 

He always describes himself, and is described 
by others, as being sent by the Father, as descend¬ 
ing from his original abode in heaven, and as 
taking upon himself our human nature. Now the 
import of his official title, the Angel of Jehovah , 
both in Hebrew and in Greek, is simply the Mes¬ 
senger of' Jehovah or the person whom Jehovah 
sends. When Christ therefore is declared to be 
sent by the Father, he is in effect pronounced to 


1 1 Cor. x. 9< Psalm lxxviii. 56. Numb. xxi. 6. 

* Gr. 'Sis AyyeXov 0eov eie(atrOe fie, us Xpitrrov Itfvovv. 
Galat. iv. 14. 
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be the Angel of Jehovah : and, that he is sent from 
the very presence of God or (as St. John expresses 
it) from the bosom of the Father, not sent as a 
mere human prophetic messenger is sent, we are 
most expressly taught by himself. No man hath 
ascended up to heaven , but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven? 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.’’ I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, I leave the world, and 
go to the Father? This is life eternal, that they 
—|—. might know thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.* And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was? 

In a similar manner, as St. John teaches that no 
man hath seen God at any time save as he is de¬ 
clared by the only-begotten Son which is in the 
bosom of the Father; so Christ himself assures his 
disciple Philip, that whosoever hath seen him hath 

-seen the Father, or that the Father is visible only 

in the person of the Son. 6 Hence St. Paul main¬ 
tains, that Christ is the express image and glory of 
God, that he is the image of the invisible God, 
that he is God manifest in the flesh? All these 
phrases relate to the mode, in which the Father, 
from the very earliest times, has been pleased to 

1 John iii. 13- * John iii. 17 3 John xvi. 28. 

4 John xrii. 3. 5 John xvii. 5. 6 John xiv. 8, 9- 

7 Heb. i. 3. 1 Cor. xi. 7- 2 Cor. iv. 4. Coloss. i. IS. 

1 Tim. iir. 1(>. 
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reveal himself to lost mankind. The agent, em¬ 
ployed by him, is denominated his Word o r his 
Voice or his Angel or his Son : and this agent, 
from first to last, has ever rendered himself visible 
and palpable by an assumption of the human form. 
Though sent by the Father, he is yet very Jehovah ; 
and he stands specially displayed, as the God and 
corner-stone of all the three dispensations. Most 
justly therefore and most accurately is this fre¬ 
quently seen and constantly adored Angel of Jeho¬ 
vah styled by the apostle the image of the invisible 
God and God manifest in the flesh. There is but 
one being under three several dispensations, to 
whom such titles are applicable : and that being is 
the anthropomorphic Angel of Jehovah under 
Patriarchism and the Law, and the permanently 
incarnate Word of God under the Gospel. 

(6.) On many occasions in old times, the Angel 
of Jehovah manifested himself in awful and re¬ 
splendent majesty; though sometimes he veiled his 
glory in such a manner, that his servants might for 
a season converse with him, unconscious of the 
person whom they beheld, and deeming him to be 
only a fellow-mortal. Yet we always find him, 
ere he departed from them, giving some remark¬ 
able and decisive indication of his true character, 
that so they might honour him according to his 
essential dignity. 

Exactly the same plan was adopted by Christ, 
w'hen permanently incarnate. He commonly ap¬ 
peared as a -mere mortal, visible and tangible; 
vested in a body, which differed in ho respect from . 
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our bodies, which was capable of taking aliment 
and which was susceptible both of pain and of 
hunger. Yet, both before and after bis passion, he 
exhibited himself to his disciples in all that efful¬ 
gent majesty, which characterized the Angel of 
Jehovah; in order that they might be left in no 
doubt, as to his proper nature. Such was his 
appearance in the day of his transfiguration and m 
the day of his ascension : such was his appearance 
from heaven successively to St Stephen and St. 
Paul: such also, in a measure at least, seems to 
have been his appearance to the two disciples, 
when he suddenly quitted them, after they had long 
unconsciously conversed with him on the road to 
Emnoaus. These manifestations are the very coun¬ 
terpart of his ancient manifestations under Patri- 
archism and under the Law. The human form. 
indeed remained: but it was clothed in an awfol 
and almost insufferable splendor. On such occa¬ 
sions, he was eminently the express image and 
glory of the invisible God, merciful and gracious 
indeed, but irresistibly repressing every approach 
to unseemly familiarity. Even the beloved apostle, 
to whom in the days of his humiliation he had per¬ 
mitted the unreserved intercourse of human friend¬ 
ship, when in Patinos he beheld him, though still 
in form as a man, arrayed in all the characteristics- 
of divine majesty, fell prostrate at his feet, as one 
dead with terror.* Both his appearance on this 
occasion, and the action of St. John, bear a close 
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resemblance to the appearance of the Angel-God 
- to Balaam and to the prostrate attitude of the fear- 
struck prophet. , 

. (7.) We. are taught to expect, that our Lord’s 
return in the day of his second advent will be the 
inverted copy of his ascension, the same hbman 
form being alike visible on both occasions. Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? 
This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven. 1 

, There is reason however to believe, that the 
great day of judgment is by no means limited to a 
single point of time, but that it includes the judg¬ 
ment of Christ’s enemies upon earth as well as at 
the literal dissolution of the present mundane 
system. Hence it ought to be viewed, as com¬ 
mencing with the excision of the. Antichristian fac¬ 
tion, as extending through the whole predicted 
period of the millennium when happiness is judi¬ 
cially awarded to the righteous even in this world, 
and as terminating with the final separation of the 
good and the bad at the commencement of a future 
state of existence.* We have in Holy Scripture 
several very awful descriptions of Christ’s appear¬ 
ance at the beginning of this great day of judgment; 
and in all of them he is still represented as mani¬ 
festing himself in a human form. In the book of 

1 Acts i. 11. 

1 See this point discussed at large in Mede's Works, book 
iv. epist. 15. p. 762, 763. or the passage cited in ray Treatise 
on the restor. of Judah and Israel, vul. i. p. 40—44. 
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Isaiah, we view him coming, in dyed garments from 
Bozrali: in the oracles of Daniel, we see one like 
the Son of man, appearing with the clouds of 
heaven, or standing up under the name of the great 
prince Michael for the deliverance of his people: 
in the Apocalypse of St John, we behold heaven 
opened, and the anthropomorphic Word of God 
borne rapidly on a white horse to deliver his friends 
and to take vengeance on his irreclaimable enemies. 
Each description tallies with its fellow, as to the 
human form, in which the Angel of Jehovah will 
then, as at other times, display the effulgence of his 
majesty. 

Various opinions have been entertained concern¬ 
ing the millennian reign of Christ and his saints 
upon earth. In the letter of prophecy no doubt, a 
visible and personal manifestation of the Word, 
during the period of a thousand years, is unambi¬ 
guously intimated : but, how such predictions are 
to be understood in the spirit, time alone, the great 
interpreter of the sacred oracles, can positively de¬ 
termine. Without presuming to decide upon so 
dark a question, I may at least be allowed to re¬ 
mark, that the supposition of an actual appearance 
of the Angel of Jehovah throughout the whole mil¬ 
lennium presents nothing adverse to the general 
analogy of Scripture. There is no greater difficulty 
in conceiving a manifestation for the space of a 
thousand years than a manifestation for the space 
of thirty years: artd, if the oracular presence of 
God were visibly'displayed between the Cherubim 
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during a considerable part of the X-evitjeal dispen¬ 
sation, even to say nothing of antediluvian J*atri- 
archisro; I see no reason 'why it should be thought 
incredible, that the human form of Christ, sur¬ 
rounded with glory as when he was beheld by Paul 
and Stephen and John, should visibly preside, front 
the sanctuary perhaps of his holy mount Sion, over 
His Church while in its most perfect state upon 
earth. Whatever way be the event, I can discern 
in such a conjecture nothing abhorrent from the 
analogy of God’s word. 

(&) We have yet to notice one very sheeting 
particular, by which the character of the Angelr 
God was to, be marked in the days of his appear¬ 
ance under the third and consummating dispensa¬ 
tion. 

It was foretold, that the Seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, but that the 
serpent should bruise his heel or human frame - 
and, in subsequent prophecies, this was explained 
to denote, that the Messiah, should be bruised and 
stricken for the transgression of God’s people, that 
his soul should he made an offering for sin, that 
Jehovah should lay on him the iniquity of us all, 
that he should be cut off from out of the land of 
the living, that he should thus justify many, that 
he should make intercession for the trswsgresaqrs; 
and yet, notwithstanding he should pour out his 
soul unto death, that he should be finally trium¬ 
phant, that he should prolong his days, that he 
should see his spiritual seed, that the pleasure of 
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Jehovah should prosper fa his hand, and that he 
should we of the travel of his soul and he satisfied . 4 

This mingled character Of suffering ahd Of tri¬ 
umph, of death and of victory, W& s sustained by 
the ihcarbate Word, when born, as the predicted 
Seed of the woman, from the womb of a pare 
Vhgia : arid) according both to his own testimony 
and to that of hi* inspired disciples, he Sustained' it 
for the identical purpose which had been set forth 
in prophecy* The infernal serpent, through the 
agency of hi* subordinate instruments, was per¬ 
mitted indeed to bruise hi* mortal part: but the 
short-lived apparent victory of the evil one turned 
out to hi* own Confusion and to the iheffable benefit 
Of that fallen race, which he had originally Seduced 
into disobedience, and Which he sought to hold in 
a state of perpetual alienation from God. ^Torthe 
sheep of his pasture the good Shepherd was content 
to lay down his life: and thus, even in the very 
time of suffering, by the full accomplishment of his 
benevolent purpose, he gained the victory over 
hi* implacable enemy. I behlild, said he in the 
spirit of sUVe and anticipated conquest, I be* 
held Satan di lightning fall from heaven* The 
nature and mode of this conquest are' after¬ 
wards explained at large by his apostle* In Qhritt, 
say* St. Paul to hi* ColOssiaH converts, dtoelleth all 
the faints# of the Godhead bodily: and ye are 
complete in hint , which it the head of all principality 
and power. In Whom alto ye are eircutncised with 


* Isaiah liii. * Luke x. 18. 
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the circumcisio n made without hands , in putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision 
of Christ: buried with him in baptism, wherein 
also ye are risen with him, through the faith of the 
operation of God who hath raised him from the 
dead. And you, being dead in your sins and the 
uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened 
together.with him, having forgiven you all tres¬ 
passes ; blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross ; and, 
having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a 
shew of them openly, triumphing over them in it. 1 

Thus, even in the midst of his humiliation and 
seeming defeat, did the Seed of the woman bruise 
the head of the serpent: thus, by the rapid propa¬ 
gation of the gospel, did he behold his numerous 
spiritual offspring, while the pleasure of Jehovah 
prospered in bis hand. But this is only the pre¬ 
lude to his complete victory. He has declared, 
that he has built his Church upon a rock, and that 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. 
Hence, as a mighty warrior, he girds his sword 
upon his thigh; and goes forth, from age to age, 
conquering and to conquer. The strong-holds of 
sin and Satan fall prostrate before him : and, much 
as we have already beheld, we are taught to expect 
yet greater victories. At the close of a predeter¬ 
mined period, now rapidly evolving itself and thus 
laying open to our eyes a prospect of boundless 

1 Coloss. ii. 9—15- , i 
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magnificence, when the judgment shall have sat 
upon the various opponents of God’s gracious pur- 

-poses ; then shall he given to the Son of man dortn- 

nion a n d glory and a kingdom, so that all peoples 
and nations am languages shall serve him. His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away: and his kingdom is that, which shall 
not be destroyed .' With a strong arm he will then 

- lay hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is 

the devil and Satan : and, though one more final 
effort may be permitted to the adversary of God 
and man, the scheme of grace, unfolded in three 
successive dispensations, will closRAvith'Jiis ulti¬ 
mate consignpaept in impotent rage, to the lake of 
fire and brimstone? 

* Dan. vii. 26,14. * Rev. xx. 1—10. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE JEWS, RELATIVE TO 
THE pKfT OF THE LAW AND THE CHA¬ 
RACTER OF THE ANGEL OF JEHOVAH. 


Since the Jews have the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament in their hands as well as ourselves, and 
since they profess to expect the promised Messiah 
though they deny that character to Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth ; the preceding discussion naturally leads us 
to inquire, with some degree of curiosity, into their 
sentiments respecting the drift of their Law and 
the character of that Angel of Jehovah whom 
Jacob declares to be the God of Abraham and of 
Isaac. 

Blinded as they are with prejudice, and carefully 
as the sentiments of their fathers seem for many 
years to have been withheld from them, we of 
course should not feel ourselves bound to abide by 
their interpretation : for the word of God is open 
to us, as well as to them; its meaning, since neither 
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they nor we can claim to be inspired teachers, 
must be developed on the same principles that tire 
meaning of any other book is developed ; and they 
assuredly possess not, by mere virtue of national 
descent, any special prerogative of exposition. 
Yet, when so many remarkable things are said re¬ 
specting the Angel of Jehovah, and when the 

■-Hebrew Scriptures themselves announce the calling 

of the Gentiles into the extended pale of the 
Church; we cannot but be anxious to know, what 
at different periods the Jewish doctors have taught 
upon those important topics. 

I. As for the general drift and purpose of the 
Law, which may well be viewed as subincluding its 
predecessor the Patriarchal dispensation, many are 
the testimonies borne by the Jews to the truth of 
St. Paul’s doctrine, that the Law is a shadow of 
good things to comt, and that all the sacrifices and 
rites and statutes of the Old Testament relate to 
the predicted Messiah. 

1. They set out with the following very exten¬ 
sive proposition. All things, which are mentioned 
in the Law and the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
relate to the Wisdom. Now, by the cabalistic 
term Wisdom, which they use convertibly with 
Dabar * or Memra or the Word, they designate, as 
it is well known, the Messiah : and, from this 
practice of his forefathers, St. Paul seems to have 
studiously denominated Christ the power of God 
and the Wisdomof God. 1 

’ 1 Corinth, i. 24, 30. 
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To their general proposition they strictly adhere, 
when they descend to particulars; maintaining, 
that, under the literal sense of the words set forth 
in the Law, a mystical or ulterior meaning lies con- 
cealed. Such is the doctrine of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Whosoever expounds the text according 
to its form , that is, accprding to its mere literal 
sense, lo, he is a liar. To the same purpose - 
speaks the gloss upon the Talmud. The figures 
of the tabernacle relate to spiritual figures, that 
ice may learn from thence more sublime truths. 
Such also is the doctrine of R. Samuel Laniadu. 
In the study of the Law, a double method is to be 
observed: the one, that its literal meaning may be 
acquired; the other, that its hidden signification 
may be understood. Such again is the doctrine of 
R. Bechai. The statutes of Moses are a figure of 
spiritual things: and those spiritual things are 
above. In short, the Rabbins all agree, that the 
ceremonial Law had an immediate reference to the 
Messiah himself and to those sublime truths which 
it would be his office to inculcate. 1 

2. On the doctrine of the great sacrifice to be 
made by Christ for the sins of the whole world, 
shadowed out by the various sacrifices of the tem¬ 
ple, the Rabbins are most curiously explicit. 

The souls of the righteous, says the author of the 
Jalkut Chadash, make their boast in the Messiah: 
the chastisement, which is due to the sons of Adam, 
the Messiah immediately taketh away: upon him 


1 Tref. ad Maimon. de Vacca Rofa. 
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is the chastisement, and he taketh it away from 

- Israel. And he is in the place of the offerings ; 

which, during the appointed time of the house of 
the sanctuary, were stretching forth the neck in 
eager expectation iff his approach. 1 

To the same purpose speaks R. Menacbem re¬ 
specting the intent of the sacrificial rites. The 
priest, while he ascends the altar, is found raising 
up his soul from the Lofty O ne to the lofty O ne: 
and this is the mystery of the altar. *By these - 
terms, we can only understand Jehovah and the 
Angel of Jehovah : indeed, as we shall presently 
see, the Rabbins are sufficiently explicit in declar¬ 
ing, that such is their meaning. The passage then 
may be paraphrased in the following manner. As 
the priest ascends the steps of the altar, he rises in 
contemplation to the Most High Jehovah through 
the merits of his Word the Most High Angel of 
Jehovah : and, in the mysterious sacrifice which he 
is about to offer on the altar, he views with the eye 
of faith the sufferings of the one great sacrifice 
for lost mankind. Such is the mystery, of the 
altar. 

tut?. According to Maimonides, R. Salomon Jarchi, 
and the Talmuds, when the priest sprinkled the 
blood of the victim upon the consecrated cakes and 
the hallowed utensils, he was always careful to do 

—|-it in the form of a cross. The same symbolic 

figure was used, when the kings and the high- 

' Dissert, in Maimon. tic Vacc. Kuf. p. 492. 

* Ibid. p. 495. 
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priests were anointed. And-, whenever they had 
occasion to move the victims or to wave the 
branches of the palm-tree, the motion was always 
made in such a manner, that the form of a cross 
might be expressed. 1 Whence they borrowed this 
peculiarity, I pretend not positively to determine : 
but I think it most probable, that they were led to 
it by a circumstance, which has been noticed by 
Justin Martyr. He says, that the spit, on which 
the paschal lamb was roasted, bore the exac t figofft 
of a cross: a nd he adds, that the fore-legs of the 
animal were stretched out and fastened to the 
transverse arms of this cruciform implement.* The 
practice might perhaps in the first instance have 
been taken from the figure of the^role, On which 
Moses elevated the typical braten Serpent in the 
wilderness. 

II. Equally remarkable are the sentiments, 
which they have avowed, respecting the Angel or 
Word of Jehovah, whom they confess to be the 
same person as die promised Messiah. 

1. In giving a summary of them, we may pro¬ 
perly begin with the Targums or standard para¬ 
phrases on the sacred text, 

(1.) From these works I have already adduced 
a few passages: but I may be pardoned if I repeat 
them, along with other detached passages, in order 
that the whole evidence may be thrown together in 
a single point of view, 


* Dissert, in Maimon. de Vacc. Ruf. p. 4 07- 

* Justin. Martyr. Dial, cum Tryph. Jud, p. 200, 
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When the text reads, They heard the Voice of 
the Lord Go d walking in the garden : the Targums 
explain the passage to mean, They heard th e Word 
of the Lord God walking, or somewhat more fully. 
They heard the voice of the Word of the Lord God 
walking. In point of grammatical construction, 
even the modern Jews allow, that the participle 
walking agrees with the Voice, and not with the 
Lord God. But walking is the attribute of a 
person. Therefore the Targums rightly gave the 
sense of the original, when they introduced the 
Word as the judge of our first parents. 

On the birth of Cain, Eve exclaims, I have 
gotten the man, even Jehovah hie very self. The 
paraphrast renders the whole verse in the following 
manner. And Adam knew his wife Eve, who 
desired the Angel: and she conceived, and bare 
Cam, and said; I have obtained the man, the 
Angel of Jehovah. Now, since Jehovah is the 
word used in the original, it is difficult to account 
for this paraphrastic exposition, unless we con¬ 
clude, that, at the time when it was written, the 
Jews believed the Angel of Jehovah to be biroseff 
Jehovah, and expected him to be born incarnate 
from the womb of a mortal parent. 

To this opinion we shall tlie rather incline, if we 
attend to another paraphrastic interpretation. The 
sacred text reads; In that day shall Jehovah of 
hosts be for a crown of glory, and for a diadem 
of beauty, unto' the residue of his people / But 


■ Isaiah xxviii. 5 • 
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the Targum of Jonathan reads; In that day shall 
the Messiah of Jehovah of hosts be fat' a crown 
of glory. Jonathan however could never have 
tlius explained the passage, unless be had believed 
that the future Messiah would be Jehovah incar¬ 
nate : nor would he have hazarded so extraordinary 
an interpretation, unless he had been fully con¬ 
scious of speaking the general sentiments of his 
contemporaries. It is well known, that the Jews 
so highly venerate the Targum of this writer, as to 
deem it something divine: yet we see that Jona¬ 
than identities the Messiah with Jehovah himself. 
The doctrine in question still prevailed among the 
Jews at the time when Justiu Martyr flourished, 
as is manifest from his direct appeal to Trypho. 
If zee produce to them, says he, those scriptures 
formerly rehearsed to you, which expressly shew 
that the Messiah is both subject to suffering and 
yet is the adorable God; they are under a neces¬ 
sity of acknowledging, that these respect the Christ. 
So that, while they assert that Jesus is hot the 
Christ, they still confess, that the Christ himself 
shall come, and suffer, and reign , and be the ado¬ 
rable God: which conduct of theirs is truly most 
absurd and contradictory. 1 I need scarcely remark, 
that Justin could never have hazarded such lan¬ 
guage to a Hebrew antagonist, unless he knew that 
he had very good grounds for what he said. 

- But, to return to the Targums: where the text 
reads, Let not God speak with us, lest we die ; * 

* Just. Dial, cum Trypb. p. 294. 

* Exod. xx. 19. 
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the interpretation of Onkelos runs, Let not the 
Word from before the Lord speak with us. So 
likewise, where the text reads, She called the name 
of Jehovah that spake unto her, Thou God seest 
me : 1 the Targum of Jonathan runs, She confess¬ 
ed before the Lord Jehovah, whose Word had 
spoken unto her ; and the Targum of Jerusalem, 
She confessed and prayed to the Word of the Lord, 
who had appeared to her. Now the person, who 
appeared to Hagar, was the Angel of Jehovah.* 
The paraphrasts therefore identify the Word and 
the Angel. Hence it is plain, that by the Word 
of God they do not mean a speech uttered by God, 
but that they use the term to express a real person. 
Their very mode indeed of employing it sufficiently 
displays their sentiments. A word may be spoken 
by its utterer: but it is clear, that a word itself 
cannot speak. The paraphrasts however declare, 
that the Word , which they had in contemplation, 
both actively spoke, and passively was the subject 
of adoration : for this Word is said, both to have 
spoken to Hagar, and to have been invocated by 
her in prayer. Such a Word, consequently, must 
needs be a person: and, if a person, it must be 
distinct from Jehovah the sender, being in fact 
universally described as Jehovah the sent. By 
this personal Word th ey underst ood the M essiah ; 
as is evident from Jonathan’s interpretation of the 
text, Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 

* Gen. xvi. 13. 

* Ibid. xvi. 7,9, 10,11. 
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right hand .* He explains its purport to be, Jeho¬ 
vah said unto his Word But it is manifest, from 
our Saviour’s conversation with the Pharisees re¬ 
lative to the nature and parentage of the Messiah, 
that they acknowledged this text to relate to him; * 
and it appears from the Midrash Tillim, that such 
an application is fully recognized by the Jewish 
Rabbins.’ Hence the inference is inevitable, that 
the Hebrew doctors confess the Messiah to be the 
Word of God or the Angel of Jehovah: and 
hence we shall at once perceive, why St. John so 
pointedly bestows the title upon bis divine Master. 
_j-He did but employ tl)e usual phraseology of his 


p-iiz) 


I - countrymen respecting the promised Messiah: yet, 
■tit. by applying the name to Jesus of Nazareth, he 
at once declared him to be the Messiah and that 
Angel of Jehovah who was confessedly the God 
both of the Patriarchal and of the Levitical 
Church. 

(2.) Agreeably to this obvious conclusion, the 
Targums exhibit the Word with all the charac¬ 
teristics of the expected Messiah. 

They describe him as the mediator between God 
and man. -~~ 

Thus, in paraphrasing a text from Deuteronomy, 
Jonathan writes; God is near in the name of the 
Word of Jehovah:* in paraphrasing a text e# 
Hosea; God will receive the prayer of Israel by 


* Psalm cx. 1. * Matt. xxii. 41—46. 

3 Midrash Till, in Psalm, xviii. 36. cited by? Bp. Pearson. 
4 Deut. »v. % 
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kit Word, and have Mercy upon them, and will 
make them by his Word l ike a beautiful fig-tree: * 
and, in paraphrasing a text of Jeremiah; I wilt 
be sought by you in my Word, and I will be in¬ 
quired of by you through my Word* Thus like¬ 
wise, where Abraham is said by Moses to have 
called on the Name of Jehovah the everlasting God; 
be is described by the Targum of Jerusalem, as 
praying in the name of the Word of Jehovah the 
God of the world . * 

They speak of him, as making atonement for 
sin. 

Thus, in paraphrasing a text of Deuteronomy, 
Jonathan writes : God will atone by his Word Jbr 
his land and for his people, even a people saved by 
the Word qf Jehovah . 4 

They exhibit him, as a r edeemer. — 

Thus Use text from Genesis, I have waited for 
thy salvation O Jehovah, is paraphrased as follows 
in the Jerusalem Targum . 1 Our father Jacob 
eaid thus: My soul expects not the redemption of 
Gideon the son of Joash which is a temporal sal-, 
nation, nor the redemption of Samson which is a 
transitory salvation; but the redemption, which 
thou didst promise should come through thy Word 
to thy people. This salvation my soul waits for. 
Thus the same text is paraphrased by Jonathan 
with a direct application to the Messiah: whence 
again we find it to be the established doctrine qf 

* Hob. iv. Q. 1 Jerem. xxix. 14^ * Gen; xxi. 33. 

* Deut. xxxii. 43. Gen. xlix. 18. 

VOL. II. K 
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the ancient Hebrew Church, that the Messiah and 
the Word were the same person. Our father 
Jacob said: I do not expect the deliverance of 
Gideon the son of Joash which is a temporal sal¬ 
vation, nor that of Samson the son of Manoah 
which is a transient salvation. But I expect the 
redemption of Messiah the son of David, who 
shall come to gather to himself the children of 
Israel. 

They celebrate him as the only-begotten ; and, 
in this character, they make him the creator of the 
world. 

Thus we find that remarkable text of Genesis, 
The God Jehovah said, Behold the man is become 
as one of us, explained by a paraphrase equally 
remarkable.* The Word of Jehovah said, Behold 
Adam, whom i have created, is the only- 
begotten in the world, as I am the only-begotten in 
the highest heavens. With the propriety or ins- 
propriety of the comparison, here instituted be¬ 
tween the Word and the first man, we are no 
way concerned :* the paraphrase demonstrates aH 
which it was adduced to demonstrate, that the 
Hebrew Church in the. days of the Targumists 
believed the Word to be the only-begotten of 
Jehovah, and that she ascribed to him the office 
•of the creator. This was perceived and reluct¬ 
antly acknowledged by the later Rabbins, when 
>tbeir hostility to the gospel made it necessary to 

* Gen. iii. 22. 

* Yot tee 1 Corinth, xv. 21, 22, <45—49. 
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change or to suppress the ancient creed of their 
forefathers. Hence we find Maimonide s woefully 
perplexed by the plural phraseology used in the 
sacred history of the creation. Such language he 
would fain refer to God’s house of judgment or to 
Jehovah’s imaginary council of created angels: * 
but Still he is not altogether satisfied ; confessing, 
that the language too naturally leads ta a widely 
different interpretation, the interpretation no doubt 
of the old Targumists; and acknowledging, that a 
system of studious concealment from the vulgar 
has been professedly adopted by the Rabbins. 
The whole passage is too curious to be omitted. 

All things, says he, which are mentioned in the 
history of the creation, are not to be understood 
according to the letter, as the vulgar imagine. 
For, otherwise, our learned men would not have 
commanded the concealment of these things, nor 
would they have exercised such care in hiding and 
involving them in parables. Nor would they have 
even so studiously prohibited the mention of such 
things in the presence of the ignorant rabble. For 
the literal senses of these things eitker beget 
wicked thoughts and imaginations and opinions 

CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GOD, Or they 

certainly subvert the foundations of the Law and 
introduce herest —Whoever has any.skill in 
these subjects, he ought to be on his guard that he 
do not divulge them ; as we have many times given 
warning in our commentary on the Mishna. 

1 Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. par. ii. c. 6. 
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Hence also our Rabbins plainly say, that it is for 
-the glory of God to conceal these things, that are 
written from the beginning of the book to this 
place. But they have said this after what is 
written concerning the works of the sixth day. 
Hence the truth, of what we have observed, is 
evident. But because he, who has acquired any 
perfection , is bound to communicate it to others: 
it will unavoidably follow, that those, who have 
apprehended any of these secrets, whether by 
their own diligence or by the help of a master , 
will at times utter a few of them. But this must 
not be done openly and plainly; but under cover, 
and only by signs and symbols, such as are to be 
found scattered and blended with other things in 
the sayings of our more celebrated and excellent 
Rabbins. Therefore I also, as you may observe, 
in these mysteries only mention one word or 
expression, as the hinge of the whole. But I leave 
the rest to others, to whom it is to be left. 1 

It is easy to perceive, what the learned Rambam 
means by literal senses and the nature of God 
and the introduction of heresy and secrets and 
mysteries. Had the history of the creation been 
expressed in terms, plainly and obviously accord¬ 
ant with the modern Jewish and Socinian creeds; 
all this management would have been superfluous, 
and all this apprehension would have been nuga¬ 
tory. But the matter is fairly let out by R. 
Huna: he confesses, that the grand stumbling 

* Maim. Mor. Nevoch. par. ii. c. 29. p. 273, 274. 
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block of Rabbinism is the plural phraseology of 
Moses. Unleu such expressions had actually been 
written, says this master in the modem Israel, it 
.wpuld notjiave been laxvful to say , In the beginning 
< tlods created the heaven and the earth. 1 Thi9 
phraseology however having been employed, it re- 
ceives the unwilling imprimatur of R, Huna. 

(3.) The Tar gums of Qnkelos and Jonathan 
were written immediately before the time of Christ; 
and among the Jews they are in such high esteem, 

— that they hold them to be of the same authority 
with the original text. Of this extravagant honour 
the ground is, that those two interpreters commit¬ 
ted to writing the ancient oral traditions, which 
had come down in regular descent from their first 
communication to Moses on the top of mount 
Sinai. 1 

Such an opinion proves at least the high antl- 
quity of the sentiments contained in those Tar- 
gums : and, as the Targuuis themselves were com*- 
posed before the Christian era, they must clearly 
be viewed as exhibiting the doctrine of the Levi- 

tical Church ere an inveterate hatred of t be goaoel_ 

led to a suppression or concealment of the ancient 
faith. 

The later Targums were written subsequent to 
the time of our Lord .* but, so far as regards the 
present argument, their importance is not the less 
on that account. Those of Onkelos and Jona- 

1 Martin. Pug. Fid. p. 388, 

* Prideaux's Connect, part ii. book viii. p. 576 —579, 
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than shew the tenets of the Hebrew Church before 
Christ: those, which are later, prove, by their 
accordance with their predecessors, that the same 
doctrine continued in full force during the first 
centuries a£ter_ the Christian era. Thus, notwith- ** 
standing Jesus of Nazareth was denied to be the 
Messiah; the Jews, it is plain from the written 
evidence of the later Targums, did not immediately 
depart from the sentiments of their forefathers 
relative to the character of the Messiah. 

2. We may advantageously bring forward, with 
a similar purpose, the recorded opinions of many 
of the Jewish Rabbins. 

Now from their avowals we learn, that they be¬ 
lieved the Messiah to be Jehovah himself, that 
they ascribed to him the office of purifying from 
sin, that they looked out for him in the quality of 
Jehovah the Redeemer, and that they expected to 
receive his Law immediately from the mouth of 
God himself. 

With respect to the divinity of the Messiah, we 
meet with the following most extraordinary passage 
in the Echa Rabbati. What is the name of the 
King Messiah 1 R. Abba hath said, jehovam is 
his name ; as it is declared, And this is his name, 
by which they shall call him, jehovah our righ¬ 
teousness. R. Joshua ben Levi hath said, The 
branch is his name ; as it is written, Behold the 
man, whose name is the branch . 1 The combined 
opinions of these two Rabbins bring out the result, 

* Martin. Pug. Fid. p. 685. 
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that the Messiah was expected to be both God 
and man. To the same purpose speak the doctors, 
whose sentiments are recorded in the MidFash Te- 
hillim. R. Nachman hath said, Who is this King 
of glory* The Lord of hosts, he is the king of 
glory. Our masters have said, No king of flesh 
and blood is invested with his crown, but the holy 
God will give it to the king Messiah as it is 
said, Thou settest a crown of pure gold upon his 
head. No king of flesh and blood is clothed with 
Us pwple . And what is it ? Confession, autho¬ 
rity, reverence, praise, and glory. As it is said, 
Thou art clothed with confession and majesty - and 
of king Messiah it ‘ is written. His glory is great - 
m thy salvation. But God hath called Moses by 
his name: as it is written, See, I have made thee 
a God to Pharaoh ; and so Israel, I have said ye 
are gods. And he calls the king Messiah by his 
name.- Jehovah is his name : for it is said, The 
Lord is a man of war; jehovah is his name. 
And it is written of the king Messiah, This is the * 
name by which they shall call him, jehovah our 
righteousness 

The Neve Shalom ascribes to the Messiah the 
power of taking away sin. The purification, which 
the Messiah will make, shall be for the captation 
of tin in general . for destroying transgression, and 
for making an end of sin which retains mankind 
under its yoke. For, as the first man was the first 
who sinned, so Messiah shall be the last who shall 


1 Martin. Pug. Fid. p. £17. 
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completely take away sin.' The mode, in which 
this is effected, is set forth in an exposition of the 
text, Kiss the Son, which is offered by the author 
of the Midrash Tehillim. He states, that the pas*, 
sage may be illustrated by a parabje. 4 certaip 
king ipas angry with his subjects. They therefore 
went , and made his son their friend, that so they 
might conciliate the mind of their king. The son 
departed and reconciled his father, as they had 
reconciled themselves to the son. They went to 
give thanks to the king. But the king said to 
them: You give thanks to me ; go and offer them 
to my son: for, had it not been for him, I should 
have destroyed the province .* 

In the same work we find it declared, that the 
Redeemer of Israel i n the days of the Messiah will 
be Jehovah himself. Thus he saved them by the 
hand of other judges, who being but flesh and 
blood, ye fell into slavery again: but, in the age to 
come, i in mv own substance will redeem 
you; and ye shall not be reduced into servitude 
any more? By the age to come the Rabbins mean 
the age of the Messiah : for they rightly divide the 
whole duration of the world into three grand 
periods; the age before the Law, the age under 
the Law, and the^ge under the Messiah. 

It is further intimated by the Hebrew doctors, 
that Messiah shall be a prophet to the Gentiles no 


* Neve Sbelom. lib. ix. c. 5 . Voisin. Observ. p. 398. 

* Mid. Tebil. apud Lampe in John i. 18. 

* Ibid, apud Patrick's Cum. on Judg. iii. 
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less than to the Jews, and that God himself will 
be the immediate promulgator of the new covenant 
A certain prophet shall arise, says Gerson, who 
shall at the same time be a prophet to glL the na¬ 
tions of the earth ; and this shall be the king Mes¬ 
siah ; as it is said in Midrash, that the Messiah 
shall be far greater than Moses.' But, as Jeho¬ 
vah is confessed to be the name of the Messiah, 
whatever proceeds from the mouth of the Messiah 
proceeds from the mouth of Jehovah. Hence 
says Maimonides, Behold, it is explained unto thoc, 
that our Rabbins were of opinion, that in process 
of time all the Israelites should receive another lass 

IMMEDIATELY from the mouth of THE BLESSED 
OOD,* 

S. The reason, why the Rabbins pronounced 
the Messiah to be Jehovah, was-this. Following 
the ancient Targums, which spoke the universally 
received doctrine of the Hebrew Church, they per¬ 
ceived, like the authors of those Targums, that the 
Messiah was the same person as the anthropomor¬ 
phic Word or Angel of Jehovah. But they knew, 
that the Angel of Jehovah was the trod of Abra¬ 
ham and of Isaac and of Jacob ; and they were 
assured, that their pious forefathers did not idola- 
trously worship a creature, but that they venerated 
the self-existent God Jehovah. Hence they rightly 

_determined, that Jehovah was the name of the 

_Messiah. This will appear very distinctly, if we 


1 Gers. in Leg. fol. 198* 

* Maimon, de Fund. lib. iii. c. 19 . 
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attend to their doctrine respecting the great Angel 
whom they cabalistically denominate Metatron. 

Among the ancients, whether Jews or Pagans, 
there was a frequent practice of expressing names 
by numbers: and the mode, which they followed^ 
was to take the sum total of the numeral letters 
which occur in any particular name and by that 
sum to distinguish the name itself. Thus Thouth 
or Hermes was cabalistically styled 1218; Jupiter, 
viewed as the beginning, 717 ; and the Sun, under 
the title of Hyes, 608. In a similar manner, St. 
Barnabas denominates Christ .518 : and St. John 
teaches us, that the number of the. name, borne by 
the Latin beast, is 666.' On this principle, the 
Rabbins seem to have constructed the appellation 
Metatron. Jehovah says of his Angel, My name 
is in him.* Now the divine name Shadai contains 
the number 314: the Rabbins therefore had to 
contrive another name for the Angel, which should 
comprehend the number of the title Shadai ; and 
the name, which they selected for tins purpose, 
was Metatron. The great Angel then was called 
Metatron , because the name of Jehovah was in 
him: and to this Angel, whom, as tire Angel of 
Jehovah, they identify with the Messiah, they 
rightly ascribe all the characteristics of divinity. 

According to the Rabbins, Metatron is exalted 
above all the created angels , continually beholding 
the face of God, and distributing to them every day 


* See Bp. Newton’s Diss. on the Prpph. rol. iii. p. 230,231. 

* Exod. xxiii. 21. 
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bread convenient for them.' He is the Angel of 
God’s face or presence. He perforins the func¬ 
tions of a mediato r: for they say, that by him 
alone we have access to God. When the taber¬ 


nacle was erected in the wilderness, they pretend, 
that another tabernacle was erected, that of the 
child Metatron, whose name is the same with the 
name of his God : a notion, so far as the latter 
part of it is concerned, clearly borrowed from that 
prophecy of Isaiah, which predicts the birth of a 
child about to be denominated the wonderful coun- 
-f- sellor, the mighty God, the father of the everlast¬ 
ing age, the Prince of peace. In this tabernacle 
he is said to offer the souls of the just, that he may 
make expiation for Israel during the time of his 
captivity. 1 

The whole of the present opinion is highly 
curious from its close correspondence with the 
doctrine taught under the gospel. As the Rabbins 

■-. style Metatron the child, they must have expected 

that he would be born incarnate into the world 
agreeably to the predictions of Isaiah; and this, 
accordingly, they themselves expressly declare to 
have been the case. } Now they say, that he is to 
make expiation for sin in a tabernacle distinct from 
the Levitical tabernacle. Here they use an ex¬ 
pression perfectly familiar to their countrymen, 


1 Basnage’s Hist, book iv. c. 8. 

* Talmud. Chagigah. c. 2. Vitring. Obs. Sacr. lib. i. c. p. 

5 Be reshit Ketan. apud Mart. Pug. p. 284. Beresb. Rab. 
ibid. Midr. Ruth. Ibid. 
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who were wont to apply the name of tabernacle to 
the human body. Thus St. Paul speaks of our 
earthly tabernacle being dissolved by the hand of 
death; and represents us as groaning, while we 
continue in it: thus also St. Peter talks of what is 
his duty, so long as he continues in this tabernacle j 
and expresses his conviction, that he must shortly 
put off his tabernacle , even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath shewed him. 1 In strict accordance 
with this phraseology, the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews describes our Lord’s body as being 
the true tabernacle, which was shadowed out by 
the sacred tabernacle under the Levitical dispensa¬ 
tion : and, in thus explaining the matter, he does 
but take up the words of his divine master j who 
had said, in reference to his body which was the 
dwelling-place of God, Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up. % The same idea is 
conveyed by St. John, when speaking of Christ’s 
incarnation: the Word, says he, was made Jlesh 
and dwelt among us in a tabernac le ; the taber¬ 
nacle, no doubt, of his human body? 7 Such then 
being the ordinary language of the Jews, when the 
Rabbins mention the tabernacle of the child Meta - 
tron, as distinct from the tabernacle in the wilder¬ 
ness, and as being the abode in which he makes 
expiation for sin ; we must obviously conclude, 
that they speak of that human body, in which the 


* 2 Cor. V. l, 4 . 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. 

* llcb. viii. 2. ix. 11. John ii, 19 , 
1 John i. 14. Gr. (ni^twnr, 
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Angel of the presence was wont to appear, and in 
which he was at length to be born as an infant. 

Further light is thrown upon the character of 
Mctatron by the curious exposition, which the 
Gemara of Babylon gives of the following text 
from Isaiah : Whom shall he teach knowledge, and 
whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? 1 This 
work is, in the first instance, ascribed to God: 
next however it is asked, But who taught them 
from the beginning , or during the period (for so 
the passage is understood) which elapsed before 
the destruction of the temple ? The answer is : If 
you please, you may say Mctatron ; but , if you 
prefer it, he hstfh done both the one and the other. % 
Here the author most plainly alludes to the office, 
sustained by the Angel of Jehovah, under the Pa¬ 
triarchal and Levitical dispensations. He it was, 
who from the beginning taught knowledge: but, in 
thus ascribing the functions of an instructor to 
Metatron, we in effect ascribe them to God; be¬ 
cause in Metatron is the name of Jehovah. 

These sentiments prevailed among the Jews to 
a very late period, notwithstanding their virulent 
hatred of Christianity: and I strongly suspect, 
that they still prevail among their Rabbins as an 
esoteric doctrine, though carefully withheld from 
the profane vulgar. R. Moses Gerundensis, who 
wrote about the year 1220, gives the following 
explanation of the passage wherein the captain of 


* Isaiah xxviii.5. r Avoda Sara. p. 13, 14. 
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the Lord's host is said to have anthropomorphically 
appeared to Joshua. This Angel, says he, if we 
speak exactly, is the A ttgel-Redeemer , of whom it 
is written, My name is in Tim ; that very Angel, 
who said to Jacob, I am the God of Beth-El; he, 
of whom it is said, God c alled to Moses out of the 
bush. He is styled An Angel, because he governs 
the World : for it is written, Jehovah brought you 
up out qf Egypt; and. He sent his Angel and 
brought you out of Egypt. Besides it is written. 
The Angel of his face saved them. He is that 
Angel, who is the face of God ; qf whom it is said, 
My face shall go, and I will give you rest. In 
fine, he is that Angel, of whom the prophet Malachi 
says: The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
to his temple ; even the Messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in—Diligently attend to the mean¬ 
ing of these words, My face shall go before thee. 
For Moses and the Israelites always desired the 
Chief Angel: but, who this was, they could not 
truly understand. For neither did they learn it 
from others, nor could they sufficiently attain it 
by prophecy. But The face qf God signifies God 
himself; which is acknowledged by all interpreters. 
But no one can have the least notion qf these things, 
unless he be truly instructed in the mysteries of the 
Law—My face shall go before you : that is, The 
Angel of the covenant whom ye desire, in whom my 
face shall be seen; qf whom it is said, In an 
acceptable time have I heard thee, My name is 
in him, and I will cause thee to rest or I will cause 
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that he shall be gentle and benign to thee. Neither 
shall he lead thee with rigour , but calmly and mer¬ 
cifully .' 

III. From these authorities we learn, that the 
sentiments of the Hebrew Church, both before and 
after the advent of our Lord, respecting the end of 
the Law and the nature of the Angel of Jehovah, 
were in substance much the same a s those of the 
Catholic Christian Church. 


The views indeed of the Jewish doctors are so 
remarkably clear on the points in question : that, 
while we admire the good providence of God, in 
having so amply prepared for die reception of the 
Messiah by the predictions and the phraseology of 
the Old Testament, which were the only sources 
whence the Rabbins could derive their knowledge ; 
we cannot but lament and wonder at the strange 
blindness of the chosen people in not perceiving, 
that Christy is the end of the Law f or righteousness 
to every one that believcth , that he is the incarnate 
Word of the Targumists, that he is the long- 
expected Angel Metatron in whom is the name of 
Jehovah, that he is the gre at Messenger of the 
covenant, who dwelt among us bodily veiling his 
celestial majesty in a tabernacle of human flesh. 

But this bli nd neffl ( is among the mysteries of 
God: and, unaccountable as it may appear upon 


* Poli Synop. in Josh. v. 14. Owen on Heb. vol. i. ex. X. 
p. 123. For many of the preceding citations, I acknowledge 
myself indebted to Dr. Jamieson's Vind. of the doctrine of 
Scripture, book i. c. 1, 5, 6 , 7 . 
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fcny principles of tnoral evidence, we know that it 
is to continue, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall arrive, or until the full expiration of those 
times which are denominated the times of the Gen¬ 
tiles. Then shall all Israel be saved ; as it is 
written; There shall come out of Sion the Deli¬ 
verer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob . 1 

1 Rom. x*' 26 . 
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ERRONEOUS OPINIONS RESPECTING THE CON* 
NECTlON OF THE THREE DISPENSATION*. 


; » . • 

CHAPTER I* 

ON THE ETERNAL PERSONALITY OF THE WORD. 


We' have seen, that the Word ;or • the Angel of 
Jehovah is the peculiar God of ail the three Dis¬ 
pensations, and yet that he is invariably described 
as a separate pers on from the unseen Jehovah who 
sends him. Such being the case,.: his distinct per¬ 
sonality must -have subsisted during the whole 
period of the three Dispensations: and, as he is 
further said to have been, the creator of the world, 
he must have existed, as a distinct person anterior 
to its creation. 

~TT A ternTls used respecting this mysterious 
being, which demands our special attention. > 

. The Word or the Son of God is said to have 
been born or to have been begotten of the Father 

VOL. II. L 
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previous to his own creation of all things: and this 
his generation, as the authors of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds rightly judged, is plainly spoken 
of contradistinctively to the creation of the universe; 
so that the two expressions are intended to convey 
totally different ideas. Now the term creation im¬ 
ports the production of something dissimilar in 
essence to the creator: but the term generation, in¬ 
adequately as it may express the filiation of the 
Word, imports, that the person generated is similar 
in essence to the generator ; for the term itself is 
borrowed from physical generation, as that which 
at least more nearly resembles the generation of 
the Word than the act of creation; and accord¬ 
ingly we see, that, from man down to the lowest 
animal, like invariably begets like. 

It need scarcely be observed, that the term is not 
by any means used as fully expressing the relation 
of the Son to the Father, but only as being that 
which can least imperfectly give an idea of it to 
our limited comprehension: and, if I mistake not, 
the grand leading truth, designed to be inculcated 
by it, is this; that the Son is no less of the very 
■same specific essential nature with the Father , than 
a mortal son is of the very same specific essential 
nature with a mortalfather. Now a mortal son, 
by being of the same essential nature with a mortal 
father, is a man, as contradistinguished from any 
other animal. Hence the diviDe Son, by being of 
the same essential nature with bis divine Father, 
must needs be God, as contradistinguished from 
any other intellectual being. 
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This’ truth the relative terms, Son and Father 
and generation, plainly inculcate, when used, as 
we find them used in studied opposition to the 
term creation: otherwise, we violate the whole 
analogy of language; and confound together the 
two terms, creation and generation , which ought 
carefully to be preserved distinct from each other. 
For, if, as the Arians "s&jp, the Son is the first- 
. created angel by whose agency the whole universe 
was afterwa rds created: t hen he is as much a 
creature as the lowest worm, that crawls upon the 
ground; nor can he, with the least degree of pro¬ 
priety, be specially and exclusively said to have 
been begotten^ while the term creation more fitly 
expresses the production of all other beings. In 
that case, if the term begotten be employed in an 
extended sense, as God is said to be the father or 
producer of the whole human race; the Word 
cannot with justice be specially called the only- 
begotten o f the Father: or again, if the term 
created may be as fitly applied to the Word ns to 
any other being (for, after every subterfuge and 
equivocation, the Arian hypothesis does plainly at 
length conduct us to this position); then it is im¬ 
possible to give any rational account, why the 
Word should be peculiarly and exclusively de¬ 
scribed as begotten , while every other being is 
contradistinctively represented as created. Arian- 
ism, in short, tends directly and irremediably to a 
palpable contradiction. 

II. Still, though the terms, Father and Son mid 
generation, clearly import sameness of nature and 
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species ; it may be said, that they likewise import, 
not only subordination in point of dignity , but suc¬ 
cession in Doi r > *' 80 that, if the Son were 

begotten, there must have been a period when he 
was unbegotten; just as there is a commencement 
to the distinct personal existence of every mortal 
son born from a mortal father. 

- An excellent person/lroose writings have largely 
contributed to the service of religion, has unhap¬ 
pily been led to adopt this specious opinion: I say 
unhappily, because I believe it to be a radical and 
fundamental error which ought not to pass without 
notice, though essentially differing no doubt from 
the Arian heresy. 

From various expressions in Scripture, which 

_ describe the Word as existing in the beginning or 

before the worlds , Mr. Bryant c ontends, that the 
distinct personality of the Son commenced in time , 
_ and that he is eternal only as having been pre¬ 
viously amalgamated with the sole essence of the 
Father. Originally and from everlasting, God 
existed, not in the unity of the Trinity, but in the 
unity of a strictly personal Unity; so that in the 
divine essence there was but one person, as there is 
but one God. Previous however to the creation 
of the world, though still in time as opposed to 
eternity, the Son emanated from or was begotten 
of the Father, the same in nature and specific 
dignity, biit having a commencement as a distinct 
person, while yet he was eternal in essence as hav¬ 
ing hitherto subsisted undistinguished in the single 
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person of the Deity. • Respecting the Holy Spirit 
Mr. Bryant is silent : but it is obvious, that the 
same mode of reasoning-Mull equally bring out the 
conclusion, that his existence as a distinct person 
_ bad also a commencement m time. '. 

This theory Mr. Bryant adopts on tile ground* 

~t~ that the term generation necessarily involves the 

idea of commencement; that it is utterly impossible —" 
to form any notion of an eternal Jiliation ; that 
such a doctrine introduces a'mystery, where-none 
existed; that not a single text can be adduced to 
prove the retrospective eternity of the / Word, as a 

_ diitinct person ; that Scripture speaksonly of his 

■- thus existing anterior .to the creation , which is-a 

very different thing from nis having thus existed 
eternally ; that the text, this day have I begotten 
thee, is alone sufficient to demonstrate the com¬ 
mencement of the Word’s personal existence; and 
that no arguments can be brought in opposition, 
save those which may well be ranked with mere 
metaphysical subtilties. 1 

III. A great name serves only to make error 
the more dangerous: both the learning therefore 
and the piety of Mr. Bryant render it doubly neces¬ 
sary to point out the instability of the system 
which he has adopted. 

1; He thinks, that by this system the doctrine of 

the Holy Trinity is largely cleared from mystery: _ 

and he contends, that, if it be adopted, the great 
work of the Son’s generation, as described by tke 

1 Bryant’s Sentim.. of Philo Jud. p. 246—260. • 
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sacred writers, may without difficulty be appre¬ 
hended. 

To my own intellect it certainly does not render 
At all more comprehensible the tenet, which I think 
may be clearly gathered from Scripture, that the 
unity of God is such as to comprehend three dis¬ 
tinct persons : for the difficulty does not consist in . 
the eternity of this mode of existence, but in the 
mode of e xistence itself; nor do I find it at all more 
easy to conceive how three persons can be jointly 
- but one God, merely because I am told that their 
personality commenced in time. 

While the mystery therefore, as exhibited by 
Mr. Bryant, remains, asmuch a mystery as ever; 
we have it now namperea with a new difficulty, 
from which before it was exempt, 

- The great Father of lights is universally repre¬ 
sented in Scripture, as a being, with whom is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning : and this 
representation is perfectly accordant with the de¬ 
ductions of right reason; for a mutable God is, by 
the very circumstance of his mutability, an imper¬ 
fect God ; and an imperfect God if a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Hence, even in his dealings with 

- his creatures, God himself neyer changes or repents; 

—— though he is sometimes said to do so, in conde¬ 
scension to our human modes of speech; in all 
such cases, he is himself strictly immutable; the 
change is not on his part, but on the part of his 
creatures. The grand scheme of redemption itself 
was arranged and predetermined in the counsels of 
God from all eternity: he was not moved to adopt 
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it in consequence of the fall, as a human artist 
would remedy some damage which his workman¬ 
ship had received by a newly excogitated contrive 
ance adapted to an unforeseen case; but, even 
from everlasting, both the fall and the remedy 
were alike present to the contemplation of him, 
with whom there is neither past nor future. God 
then being thus immutable in bis purposes; how 
can we believe, that he is mutable in his essence ? 
How can we rationally bring ourselves to suppose, 
that, after he had existed in a single person from 
all eternity , he began in time . to exist in three 
persons ? How, in short, can we reconcile a 
change of so portentous a magnitude, a change in 
the very nature of the Divine Being, with his 
necessary attribute of immutability? If God ex ist 
in three distinct persons , a vital tr uth for which 
Mr. Bryaut most strenuously and laudably con¬ 
tends ; he must surely have so existed from ever* 
lasting; he must surely continue thus to exist to 
everlasting. On the other hand, if he exist but in 
a single person, as the Socinians maintain: he 
must, unless we give up his attribute of immuta¬ 
bility, both have existed and continue to exist in 
that same single person throughout the countless 
ages both of a retrospective and of a prospective 
eternity. 

While Mr. Bryant therefore wishes to free the 
mystery of the Trinity from certain difficulties, he 
-h introduces a new difficulty far exceeding any which 
previously existed in the question. 
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2. But Mr. Bryant contends, that the doctrine 
of an eternal generation is as contradictory as the 
idea of an eternal creation ; because, in fact* it is 
no generation at all. 

This argument is plainly founded on the assump¬ 
tion, that the term generation, as applied to the 
Word, is used precisely in the same sense, as when 
applied to a manthat it denotes in short a com¬ 
mencemen t of homogeneous existence. But it may 
be doubted, whether „any such idea ought to be 
annexed to it. .Allowing howeveir, for the sake of 
argument, that it imports some ineffable emanation 
of the divine Son from the divine Fatherstill, in 
maintaining its eternity, I can discern nothing of 
that contradictoriness which . Mr. Bryant com¬ 
plains of. If tire Son be an eternally component 
member of an eternal and immutable Deity, his 
emanation must be as eternal as his personality ; 
that is to say, neither the one nor the other can 
have had a beginning. But, if the Son be not an 
eternally component member of‘an eternal Deity* 
having emanated from him in time: then the 
eternal Deity himself is not immutable, which is 
an evident contradiction. The idea however of 
an eternal emanation may, without much difficulty, 
be as perfectly presented to the human intellect, 
as the apparently impossible mathematical truth, 
that two concurrent lines may for ever approximate 
and yet never coincide. Light is an emanation 
from the Sun: but, if the Sun, constituted as it 
now is, had existed eternally, light must have been 
an eternal emanation from it ; for the Sun could 
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never have existed without this emanation of light 
Each in that case would inevitably be eternal: 
because, so far from the emanation of light com¬ 
mencing in time, there never could have been a 
period when it did no/emanate; consequently, no 
precise moment can be selected when it began to 
emanate from a supposed eternal luminary. Again: 
as every person well knows who has studied bar- P 
monies, the third and fifth tones are necessary 
emanations from what is styled the key-note, so 
that the key-note cannot be sounded without in¬ 
stantaneously producing the third and fifth. Now 
let us suppose a key-note- to sound through all 
eternity both retrospective and prospective: what 
will be the inevitable consequence? Clearly, its 
emanations, the third and fifth, will sound through 
all eternity likewise; notwithstanding they are 
emanations from the key-note. For, the key-note 
sounding eternally, it will be impossible to pitch 
upon any moment in time, when the third and 
fifth began to sound. I by no means wish to 
bring these examples forward, as bearing any simi¬ 
litude to the filiation of the Word : I adduce 
them- merely to shew, that the doctrine of eternal 
generation, be it true or be it false, contaius in it 
nothing contradictory ; the point asserted by Mr. 
Bryant. So far from it indeed, if the generator 
be eternal, the generated must of necessity be 
eternal likewise; because no point of time can be 
specified, when the generation commenced. 

Yet still, as I have already hinted, we may be 
allowed to doubt, whether the term only-begotten. 
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as applied to the Son, does at all relate to any 
emanation of the Word from the Paternal Deity. 
The names Father and Son clearly indeed import, 
that the persons, who bear them, are beings of the 
same species and essential nature: but, as the 
whole phraseology is employed in condescension 
to our limited faculties and with a view to give us 
as much insight into the subject as we are capable 
of receiving, we ought to be cautious of urging 
that phraseology to the utmost extent of the letter. 
We should be shocked at the impiety of any one, 
w ho proposed to interpret the term begotten in that 
gross sense which it bears when a mortal father 
and son are spoken of: yet, though we shrink in¬ 
stinctively from such odious blasphemy; the mere 
term itself seems to be the only thing, which has 
led many divines to conclude, that the Word is so 
an emanation from the fountain of Deity, as to 
bear to the invisible Jehovah a relation in some 
measure similar to that which a son bears to a 
father. Perceiving however, that, if this expo¬ 
sition were strictly followed up, it would argue 
both a personal inferiority on the part of the 
Word and a chronological priority on the part of 
the Father, they met the difficulty by the hypo¬ 
thesis of an eternal generation; which, as I have 
already shewn, is at all events free from self-con¬ 
tradictoriness. This I take to be a true account 
of the rise and progre ss of the doctrine : and it is 
easy to perceive, that the entire system has origi¬ 
nated from an ass umption , that the term begotten 
denotes a process, to which, however inadequately, 
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the generation of a mortal son by a mortal father 
may be best compared. 

Here then a question arises, whether we are any 
way bound to annex such a sense to the term 
begotten: a sense, which, let us modify it as we 
please, unavoidably makes the Son to be an ema¬ 
nation from the Father. 

I cannot find, that we are at all thus limited by 
the general phraseology of Scripture. Whenever 
a person or thing passes into a new state, he or it 
is said, by an easy metaphor, to be born or be¬ 
gotten into that new condition. Thus the re¬ 
establishment of Israel in a living body politic is 
described, as the birth of the nation : * thus, wheu 
a man passes from a state of nature to a state of 
grace, he is said to be begotten a gain of God or 
to be bom again of the Holy Spirit: * and thus, 
allusively to his resurrection, our Lord is styled 
the first-begotten of the dead ; a mode of speech, 
which of course implies that all his faithful fol¬ 
lowers will be similarly begotten of the dead.’ 
Such being the case, the term only-begotten or 
begotten, when applied to the Word with reference 
to bis preexisting state, does not inevitably relate 
to his supposed eternal generation or filiation n or 
indeed to any generation or filiation whatsoever. 
It may, according to the strict analogy of scrip- 

* Isaiah lxvi. 7— 9 - 

* 1 Cor. iv. 15. Philem. 10. 1 Pet. i. 3. 1 John v. 1,18. 
John iii. 3, 5, 7. 1 Pet. i. 23. John i. 13. 1 John iii. £>. 

W. 7- V. 4. 

* Rev. i. 5. 
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tural language, denote only his taking upon him¬ 
self an office, immutably predetermined indeed in 
the counsels of God, but yet actually commencing 
in time. Should this be the import of the term, 
the office in question would clearly be that of the 
agent or spokesman or messenger' of Jehovah: 
and the Word would then be begotteu, when he 
proceeded from what the apostle calls the bosom of 
the Father for the purpose of executing that office. 
Now, that he so proceeded in order to create the 
world, we are expressly assured: and accordingly 
we are told, that he was the first-born of the 
whole creation or rather born previous to the whole 
creation But this does not require us to suppose 
any emanation of the Word from the essence of 
the Father: it imports no more, at least it does 
not necessarily import more, than that he left the 
bosom of the Paternal Deity in bis office of an 
organ or messenger, that in consequence he is 
metaphorically said to have been begotten or born 
into that office, and that the use of this'metaphor 
led to the use of the relative terms Father and 
Son. Our Saviour’s own language seems to con¬ 
firm such a view of the question. I proceeded 
forth and came from God: neither came I of 
myself, but he sent me* No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but'he that came down from heaven ; 
the Son of man , which is in heaven .’ The Father 
himself loveth you; because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from God. I 

1 Coins?, i. 15 —17- Gr. wpwroroicos wavri* KTi&tvs, 

* John viii. 42. 3 John iii. 18. 
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came forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world: again, I leave the world, and go to the 
Father. 1 These expressions clearly do not refer 
to any emanation or generation from the divine 
essence, but to the Son’s leaving the bosom o f the 
Father that he might fulfil his high purposes of 
mercy in the quality of his Angel or Messenger. 

The present view of a most intricate subject has 
at least the merit of freeing it from some difficul¬ 
ties. According to this view, the Son is inferior 
to the Father, neither in point of nature nor as 
being only an emanation from the primordial 
fountain of Deity, but simply in point of o ffice 
before the worlds , and complexly in point both of 
office and of his manhood after the worlds had 
been created. His inferiority therefore is no more, 
than if one king should freely and without con¬ 
straint agree to act as the servant or organ of 
another king. In nature, in essence, in self-exist¬ 
ence, he is the fellow of the invisible Jehovah : in 
majesty equal, as it is well expressed in that sound 
form of words the Athanasian creed; in glory 

■-- co-eternal. Hence, if he be self-existent (and it 

is impossible to form an idea of a God, who is not 
self-existent) ; all the perplexities, relative to what 
has been called his generation or his filiation, w ill 
vanish. The term begotten r elating only to' his - 
^figurative birth into an office , all the theory, which — 
is founded upon a different exposition of the term, 
will disappear with the exposition itself. 

1 John xvi. 27 1 28. 
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After a somewhat similar manner, we ought 
perhaps to understand the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father according to the Greek 
Church, from the Father and the Son ac cording ttf 
the Latin Church. We are not bound to believe 
from any thing which is said of him, that the 
Spirit is more an emanation than the Word. The 
Son is the only-begotten o f the Father* because he' 
is born into a special office which he alone exe¬ 
cutes : the Holy Ghost proceeds or goes forth from 
the Father and the Son, secretly and invisibly to 
promote the work of grace, but not to reveal 
himself after the manner of the Word or Angel of 
Jehovah. 

Far be from me the presumption of saying, that 
such must be the import of the term begotten. On 
a question of this abstruse nature, we are and must 
be greatly in the dark. I venture not to • assert* 
that the doctrine of the Word’s filiation is false: 
I only contend, that it cannot be demonstrated to 
be true ; because it is wholly built upon the gra-» 
tuitous assumption, that the term begotten bears a 
particular meaning when it is capable of bearing 
quite a different meaning. At the same time, if 
the doctrine of the Word s filiation be true (and 
God alone can determine, whether it be or be not); 
that filiation must be eternal: and I shall have 
rendered some service to the cause of sound theo- 
logy, by demonstrating in opposition to Mr. Bryant, 
that the idea of an eternal filiation , so far from 
being self-contradictory, cannot in fact be separated 
from the idea of an eternal generator. 
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3. It is evident, that this view of the matter 
deprives Mr. Bryant’s opinion of all the force, 
which it might be thought to derive from the text,. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee . 
For, even if we acknowledge its allusion to an event 
which occurred before the creation of the world 
we are still no way bound to suppose, that it re¬ 
lates to what has been called the filiation of the 
Word. But, in reality, that eminent scholar has 
totally mistaken the import of a text, which he 
places in the very forefront of his battle, and which 
he plainly deems a host in itself. 

We have the inspired authority of an apostle for, 
applying this famous passage, not to any genera¬ 
tion of the Son from the Paternal Deity, but to the 
resurrection of Christ o r his mystical birth from 
the womb of the grave. When the Jews, says St. 
Paul, had fulfilled all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree and laid him in a 
sepulchre. But god raised him from the 
dead. And we declare unto you glad tidings , 

how that THU PROMISE, WHICH WAS MADE UNTO 

the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same 
unto us their children, in that he raised up 
jesus again ; even as it is written in the second 
Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. 1 The present remarkable passage requires 
no comment. St. Paul declares, that this day 
means the day of Christ's resurrection ; and as¬ 
serts, that the promise, made to the fathers in the 

* Acts xiii. 29, 30, 32, 33. 
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second Psalm, was accomplished when oar Saviour 
rose from the tomb. Hence it is evident, that ont 
at least of the senses, in which the Word is said to 
have’ been begotten of the Father, is that of a figu¬ 
rative birth from the womb of a sepulchre: and, 
since this is undeniably ..the case, we are naturally 
led to suspect, that any other sense, in which the 
expression is used, is analogical to it; we are 
naturally led to suspect, that the expression de¬ 
notes not any emanation from the essence of the 
•— Father, but only a departure from his bosom in 
order to enter upon the functions of a new though 
eternally predetermined office. To such official 
departures, as the Messenger of Jehovah, the pro¬ 
phet Micah seems to allude, when he says of the 
Messiah, that his goings forth are from cf old, 
from the days of the age. 1 By the age he means, I 
apprehend, the period during which the world has 
continued ; and, by the various goings forth, the 
several manifestations of the Word either to create 
the universe or to superintend his grand scheme of 
mercy and grace. 

4. In favour of his peculiar opinion, Mr. Bryant 
asserts, that not a single text can be adduced to 
prove the retrospective eternity of the Word, as a 
distinct person ; the Scripture speaking only of his 
thus existing anterior to the creation, which is very 
different from his having thus existed eternally . 

f[ • Such an assertion has been made with less cau¬ 
tion, than this excellent writer usually displays: 

- <* Micah v. 2. 
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and it will obviously be the best repelled by the 
production of those texts which are denied to exist. 
St. Paul pronounces the Word to be the same, 
- yesterday, to-day, and far ever.' He likewise de¬ 
clares, that it is the Son, to whom Jehovah says, 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever* He 
further teaches, that it is still the Son who is ad¬ 
dressed by the inspired Psalmist, when he cele¬ 
brates Jehovah as the creator of the world, and 
when he describes hia) as eternally unchangeable 
in studied opposition to the changeable and perish¬ 
able elements. Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast 
laid the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens 
are the works of thine hands. They shall perish, 
but thou remainest ; and they shall all wax old, as 
doth a garment. And as a vesture shall, thou fold 
them up, and they shall be changed: but thou art 
the same; and thy years shall not fail.' Exactly 
similar is the testimony of the Word respecting 
himself. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, the first and the last, which is, and 
ibhich was, and which is to come, the Almighty. 4 
Our Saviour here takes up, as his own, the thrice 
repeated declaration of Jehovah, respecting his 
eternal existence: he plainly therefore asserts, that 
he himself is eternal/ 

Now it cannot be allowed, that, in any of these 

* Heb. xiii. 8. * Heb. i. 8. Psalm xlv. 6. 

* Heb. i. 10,11,12. Psalm cii. 25, 26,27. 

4 Rev. i. 8,11, 17. xxii. 13. 

* Isaiah xli. 4. xliv. 6. xlviii, 12. 
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texts, the eternity of the Word is inculcated only 
in the sense wherein Mr. Bryant allows him to be 
eternal ; that is to say, eternal in essence, but not 
-eternal in distinct personality. Each of them re* 
presents him, as being everlasting and immutable, 
in his special character of the Son or the Angel of 
Jehovah. For, if his distinct personality com¬ 
menced in time, he has not been the same, yes¬ 
terday, to day, and for ever; his throne has not 
been for ever and ever; he himself is not eternally 
unchangeable; and he himself does not answer to 
that character, which he claims specially as the 
Word. We conclude therefore, that the eternal 
personality of the Son is the undoubted doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, and that this eternal person is the 
peculiar God who presides over all the three dis¬ 
pensations. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ERROR OF CERTAIN OF THE GENTILE 
CONVERTS RESPECTING THE THREE DIS¬ 
PENSATIONS. 


There is a most unfortunate propensity in 
human nature to warp the doctrines of revelation, 
and to adapt them to certain preconceived opinions 
and imaginary established truths. Instead of rais¬ 
ing his ideas to the standard of God’s word, man- 
rather delights to bring down that word to his own 
level: and, instead of preparing himself to receive 
what may not have been previously expected ; he 
is unwilling to admit any doctrine, which cannot 
be reconciled with prior and favourite systems. 
The natural consequence of such a temper of mind 
is, to mistake the plainest declarations of Scripture, 
and to overlook or contradict its clearest and most 
obvious assertions; to assume the authority of a 
judge, rather than to put on the submissive meek¬ 
ness of a disciple ; and to reject, with presumptuous 
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boldness, the decisions even of the Almighty him¬ 
self. 

This unhappily prevailing humour, which in 
every age has been the fruitful parent of error and 
heresy, was never more forcibly exemplified, than 
by the mode in which Christianity was often re¬ 
ceived at its first promulgation both by the Gentiles 
and by the Jews. Of the former, many were led, 
by a fantastic system of mythological philosophy, 
to reject the Old Testament as the work of the evil 
principle, and to identify the Saviour with that 
extraordinary hero-god whom they venerated as the 
frequently-appearing father both of deities and of 
men. Of the latter, the whole unconverted mass 
rejected the Gospel as an impious attempt to sub¬ 
vert the Law : and not a few even, of those,, who 
embraced Christianity, so far mistook the nature of 
the Levitical dispensation as to deem it for ever 
obligatory at least upon the house of Israel. 

I shall at present offer a few remarks on the 
strange error, whiqb sprang up among tbeGentiles. 

I. In addressing converts of this description, 
we may observe, that, St. Paul frequently warns 
them against that wisdom, of the pagan, world, 
which was taught in the ancient Mysteries, and. 
which would assuredly introduce a corruption of 
the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. Hence,, in oppo¬ 
sition to such wisdom,jdje^c^horte them, to adhere 
to that Mystery of .godliness, of which kt hmUff 
had been the hierophant; tp venerate the- Christ 
whom. he. had preashed to them,, and to guard 
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themselves against being led astray after a spurious 
Christ whom certain heretics (well denominated 
antichrists) were anxious to obtrude into the throo# 
of the genuine Messiah. 

I would, says he to the Colossians, that ye knew, 
what great conflict I have for you, and for them 
at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my 
face in the flesh : that their hearts might be com* 
forted, being but together in love and unto all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, to 
the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, eCen of 
the Father and of the Christ; in Whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge » And 
this Isay, lest any man should beguile you with 
enticing words; for, though I bt absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and 
beholding your order and the stedfastness of your 
faith in the Christ.' As ye have theref ore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him rooted 
and built up in him, and stablished in the faith, as 
ye have been taught, abounding therein with thanks-, 
giving. Beware, lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ: for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. 1 

This exhortation is plainly directed against cerv 
tain teachers, who wished to draw the converted 
Gentiles away from that Messiah whom Paul had 
preached to them; and the pretence of these 


1 Coloss. ii. 
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teachers is no less plainly some philosophical 
system, which is stigmatized as being a vain deceit, 
merely according to human tradition and not after 
Christ. If then the philosophical system were 
according to human tradition, it evidently was not 
a newly excogitated system ; but on the contrary 
it claimed the sanction of high and venerable anti¬ 
quity, professing to have been successively handed 
down from age to age: and, as to its particular 
nature, the apostle very distinctly points it out in 
his charge to Timothy. 

I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus when I 
went into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge 
some, that they teach no other doctrine , neither 
give heed to mythologic tales and endless genealogies, 
which minister speculative inquiries rather thati 
the economy of God which is in faith. Now the 
end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart and a good conscience and faith unfeigned: 
from which some, having swerved, have turned 
aside to a vain discourse, desiring to be teachers of 
the law, understanding neither what they say nor 
concerning what things they confidently affirm .’ 

Here we have this mischievous philosophy de¬ 
scribed, as resting upon mythologic tales and end¬ 
less genealogies, which rather promote idle inquiries 
than the true economy of God ; a term, used by 
St Paul and after him by the early fathers, to de¬ 
note the mystery of Christ’s existence as the second 
person of the Godhead : * the persons, who swerve 

* 1 Tim. i. 9—7. 

* See Tertull. ad Prax. sect. iii. p„ 502. 
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from the faith, are said to turn aside to a vain dis¬ 
course : and shortly after we are told, that the two 
ring-leaders of the philosophizing apostasy in the 
church of Ephesus were Hymen&us and Alexander; 
and their heresy is represented as being of so bane¬ 
ful a sort, that it is denominated blasphemy .* 

In another place, St. Paul lets us still further 
into the nature of this early mystery of iniquity. 

1 dm jealous over you, says he to the Corinthians, 
with a godly jealousy: for 1 have espoused you to 
one husband, that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest, by any means, 
as the Serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. For in good sooth well might 
ye bear with him, if he, that cometh, preach an¬ 
other Jesus whom we have not preached, or if ye 
receive another Spirit which ye have not received 
or another gospel which ye have not accepted .* 

We now find, that the philosophizing teachers 
are charged with introducing another Jesus, quite 
different from him whom the apostle bad preached, 
and another Spirit, who had nothing in common 
with the Holy Ghost; so that their pretended 
gospel was not the genuine Gospel of Christ. This 
cpndupt was justly viewed in so heinous a light by 
St Paul, that he stigmatizes men of such a stamp, 
as being false apostles, deceitful workers, trans¬ 
forming themselves into the apostles of Christ; 

* I Tim. i. 20. 

1 2 Corinth, xi. 2— i. 
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even ns their master Satan is transformed into an 
angel of light.' 

The blasphemy then of Hymenfcus and Alexander 
consisted in their proposing to the veneration of the 
faithful a different Christ and a different Holy 
Spirit from those set forth in the sincere Gospel: 
and, that this was really their offence, is sufficiently 
plain from the very circumstance of its being deno¬ 
minated blasphemy; for, in the New Testament, 
the word blasphemy is perpetually used to denote 
apostate idolatry * 

1. We may now 'sum up the philosophizing 
heresy of the Gentiles, respecting which St. Paul' 
expresses so much godly jealousy, in the following 
manner. 

The system itself was a very ancient one, for it 
was according to old tradition. It dealt in my- 
thologic tales and endless genealogies, which minis¬ 
tered rather to an impious curiosity than to a sound 
knowledge of God’s economy respecting the Son. 
They, who turned aside to it, did but turn aside to 
a vain discourse: and with reason might this be 
said of them; for they apostatised to another 
Christ, to another Spirit, to another Gospel. Christ 
however being the only-begotten Son of God, to 
transfer his honours to a different being, under a 


t 

1 2 Corinth, xi. 13, 14. 

* See Matt. ix. 2, 3. Acts xix, 37* Rev. xiii. 1. and com* 
pare John x. 30*—33. with Lcvit. xx. 2. Deut. xiii. 10. xvii, 
5. Stoning was the punishment ordained under the Law for 
blasphemy. 
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pretence that that being was the true Christ, was' 
of course the most horrid blasphemy or apostate 
idolatry: whence the preachers of this ancient phi¬ 
losophy, thus daringly engrafted upon the Gospel, 
might well he stigmatized as the ministers of Satan 
himself; who is ever ready, under the specious 
form of a true angel or sacerdotal messenger of 
God, to introduce the worst of heresies into the 
bosom of the Church. 

2. From this character I think it perfectly evi¬ 
dent, that the apostle alludes to that system of 
philosophizing theology, which appeared and which 
still appears under its most perfect form in the 
east, which however was equally the basis of Pa¬ 
ganism in the west, and which constituted the grand 
subject of the ancient Mysteries in every part of 
the world. 

The system in question originated during the 
first ages after the’ deluge, and must have been re¬ 
gularly digested anterior to the dispersion from 
Babel. It dealt largely in mythologic tales; and 
it taught an eternal succession of similar worlds, 
each transmigratively occupied by the same inhabir 
tants the children of the same perpetually reappear¬ 
ing father: it inculcated, in short, what the apostle 
calls legendary fictions and endless genealogies. 
Yet was it built upon ancient tradition: and it 
contained many important truths, though fantasti¬ 
cally exhibited in grotesque masquerade. The ' 
character of the god, whom it set forth as the chief 
object of adoration, was a very extraordinary com¬ 
pound : for it was made up, by joining together, in 
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a single transmigrating personage, the characters of 
the early patriarchs and of the promised Seed of 
the woman; while the Sun w as deemed his astro* 
nomical representative or symbol. This being the 
Pagans supposed to dwell in the fulness of celestial 
glory; which from time to time he left in a re¬ 
splendent human body or in what bore the sem¬ 
blance of a human body, for the various purposes 
of creating a new world or of reforming or destroy¬ 
ing the corrupt inhabitants of an old one: hence, 
in studied opposition to the gentile pleroma or ful¬ 
ness, St. Paul celebrates our blessed Saviour as 
being the true person, in whom dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. Sometimes he 
suddenly manifested himself, and again as suddenly 
withdrew himself: sometimes he appeared, as the 
general father of mankind at the commencement of 
a new mundane system: sometimes he was born 
from a woman by the obumbration of a celestial 
deity: and sometimes that woman was pronounced 
to be a virgin. He was occasionally identified with 
what was called the soul of the world; and occar 
, sionally he was exhibited as something distinct 
from it, though himself cabalistically denominated 
Nous or Men or Intellect. In point of disposition, 
be was mild and benevolent, a mediator between 
God and man, the friend of the human species: 
yet he sometimes appeared, armed with terrors, as 
the minister of vengeance. He was engaged in an 
eternal conflict with the evil principle, described as 
a malignant demon who was the immediate cause 
of the deluge; and his adversary sometimes. pre» 
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vailed to such an extent, as even to cause his death: 
but, rising again from the sleep of the grave, he 
was in the end victorious over his mortal enemy. 
Of this person, numerous have already been the 
manifestations; and numerous abo will be the fu¬ 
ture manifestations. That, which is next expected, 
is a manifestation of wrath, to dissolve the present 
frame of the world. 

These traditions, mixed with various philoso¬ 
phical speculations on the nature of things, con¬ 
stituted the subject of the Mysteries: and a due 
initiation into them was esteemed the very acini; of 
wisdom and light and happiness. 1 

3. It is not difficult to perceive, wheuce many 
of such notions originated: and it is easy to anti¬ 
cipate the mode, in which Christianity would he 
perverted by the unhallowed boldness of the spe¬ 
culative men who had imbibed them. 

. Most of the early heresies sprang from a licen¬ 
tious attempt to associate the Gospel with the re¬ 
veries of Paganism: and this attempt is clearly, 
1 think, the subject of those repeated apostolic de¬ 
nunciations and allusions, which abound in the 
New Testament. What St. Paul styles another 
Christ and another Spirit , altogether different from 
that Christ and that Spirit whom he had preached, 
were the anthropomorphic god and the mundane 
- soul of gentile theology. These, it was contended, 
were no other than the Word a nd the Holy Ghost: 

* See ray Orig. of Pagan Idol, book i. c. I. book v. c. 6. 
book vi. c. 6 , 
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and Jesus himself was pronounced to be but one of 
the numerous descents of the mediatorial deity. 
Yet, as he had already Tieen often revealed, and as 
in each successive world the inhabitants were but a 
-transmigrative reappearance of the defunct inhabi¬ 
tants of a former: it was maintained by those, who 
blasphemed the name of Christ by applying it to 
the chief god of Paganism, that the resurrection 
was past already 

Such destructive errors sprang up in the very 
time of the apostles : and, notwithstanding those 
holy men immediately bore their testimony against 
them, they continued to flourish during a long 

-- period under the appellations of Gnosticism and 

- ~~~~Manicheism. But the same leading principle per¬ 
vaded all the different sects, w hich embraced them: 
and, although .according to the oriental doctrine of 
two warring and independent energies they were 
soon modified in such a manner as effectually to 
destroy the connection between the three dispen- 
-sations; still another Christ, the ape of the ge¬ 
nuine Messiah, was uniformly and systematically 
introduced. 

II. These remarks will be best exemplified by 
noticing some of the persons, who were most ac? 
tive in promoting so impious a system. 

1. The agent, who first introduced the heresy, 
is said, by the general voice of antiquity, to have 
been the Samaritan impostor Simon: and the title 
_. of Magus , which is usually subjoined to bis name, 

’ 2 Tim. ii, l6—18. 
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paints out not equivocally the school in which he 
lad been educated. We find him, before the 
mission of Philip, giving out, that he himself was 
the great power or manifested energy of God :* by 
which we are plainly to understand, that, like the 
Dalai Lama and the various other Lamas scattered 
throughout Asia, be 'claimed to be an incarnate 
descent of the anthropomorphic deity of Pagan¬ 
ism. 

Much light however is thrown upon the nature 
of his pretensions by the accounts of him, which 
have come down to us through the ecclesiastical 
-historians. 

According to Hegesippus, h e was the leader of 
those false Christs and false prophets, who ap¬ 
peared in such numbers after the death of the 
apostles. Mixing, like a genuine Samaritan, true 
worship'with false, he is said to have been the first, 
who divided the unity of the Church by a MYTHO¬ 
LOGICAL DOCTRINE ^GAINST GOD AND CHRIST. 

This consisted in his claiming to be himself the 
incarnate deity, who descended from heaven, and 
who appeared among mortals in the visionary form 
of a man. Hence he taught, that he was the in¬ 
finite power and apparent energy of the godhead: 
and hence he asserted, that a woman, who accom¬ 
panied him, was a manifestation of Selenfe or the 
Moon, that a divine spirit dwelt within her, and 
that (like the lunar goddess in the theology of the 
Gentiles) she, was the general mother'of all things. 

* Acts viii<9>10. 
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In avowing these opinions, it does not appear that 
he denied our Saviour to be the incarnate divinity: 
so far from it indeed, he built his own impos¬ 
ture on that very point. For he declared, that 
the Son had already been displayed as a man in 
Judfca; that his enemies imagined , that they had 
crucified him ; but that, deluding them by a false 
semblance, he now revealed himself in Samaria 
under the name of Simon. He did not therefore 
deny Christ to be the incarnate divinity: he rather 
sought to identify Himself with him.' 

Such was his heresy : and its wh ole texture de- 
monstrates its pagan origination; for he plainly 
claimed to be a descent of him whom the Gentiles 
denominated the great father, and thence exhibited, 
as his consort that pretended lunar goddess whom 
they esteemed the great mother of the world. Now, 
to his additionally maintaining himself to be the 
Christ, and thus to his identifying our Lord with 
the chief god of heathen philosophy, I think it evi¬ 
dent that Hegesippus alludes, when he speaks of 
his dividing the unity of the Church by a mytholo¬ 
gical doctrine against God and Christ: for nothing 
can be more accurately proper in every word, than 
such a description of the first heresy. In the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul, its essence was the introduction 
of another Christ and of another Spirit. 

2. From the same impure source of Paganism 
sprang the Gnostic system o f theology. 

According to some of the Iranian philosophers, 


* Euseb. Hist. Evaa. lib. ir. c. 22. 
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there was a principle of good, eternal and necessa¬ 
rily existing. Him they called Ormuzd ; and 
deemed him the fountain of life and light and hap¬ 
piness. There was also an evil principle, denomi¬ 
nated Ahriman ; the vJalya of Hindostan, tlie 
Typhon of Egypt, the-Python of Greece, and the 
Loke of Scythia. Him they supposed to be a 
created god, who presided over darkness and vice 
and misery. Others, on the contrary, pronounced 
them both to be eternal; and conceived them to be 
perfectly independent of each other. But, agree¬ 
ably to either modification of the system, the two 
principles of good and evil, of light and darkness, 
are engaged in unceasing and interminable warfare: 
and, as like has a natural tendency to produce 
like, Ormuzd was thought to have created nume¬ 
rous pure spirits in disposition similar to himself, 
while Ahriman p roduced a host of evil and corrupt 
dives whose temper resembled the depravity of their 
author. 1 

-To these opinions the Gnostics industriously 
adapted Christianity. 

Upon their scheme, the prince of darkness was. 
the creator of the world; in which were inherent 
the seeds of all evil, composed as it is of stubborn 
and corrupt matter.* From this matter he. also 

1 Hyde de rel. vet. Pers. c. 9- 

* According to the accountgiven of this sect by Epiphanius, 
the creator of the world was one of the seven princes of the 
spheres, whom they called Sabaotk. Epiph. adv. Hser. lib. i. 
This Sabaqth, if I mistake not, is the Dionusus-Sabaznts of 
Greece and the Siva or Stba of Hindostan. 
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formed the bodies of men; but he inclosed within 
them rational souls, which were excerpted particles 
of the pure and ethereal light that composes the 
essence of God. Such an imprisonment is equally 
against the will of the Deity and the inclination of 
the soul; which loathes its base and terrestrial 
companion, and which perpetually struggles to re* 
gain its native freedom.' 

The * same evil being, w ho was the demiurge 
or creator of the world, was the god of the Old 
Testament and the author of the Jewish Law : a 
Law, consisting only of carnal ordinances and cere¬ 
monies ; which, as they concern matter, must inevi¬ 
tably partake of its evil properties. Such a Law 
was solely calculated to debase the Israelites into 
the most abject slavery; and tended only to with¬ 
draw their souls from the contemplation of their 
celestial origin, by plunging them into the midst of 
ceremonial observances which relate merely to the 
body. 

At length the author of light and goodness pitied 
the miserable state of mankind; who all, as well 
as the Jews, were under the tyranny of the prince 
of darkness. The modes indeed of their servitude 
might vary: but the minds of all were equally 
darkened, and they all bowed their necks beneath 
the galling yoke of this powerful usurper. For the 
benevolent purpose of liberating them, the Supreme 
Being sent a celestial Messengerfrom the fulness * of 

1 I need scarcely remark, that the Platonic phil osophy is 
full of the imprisonment an d deplumationo f the total, 

* Gr. irXi ipvficL, the word used by St. Paul. Col. if. 9* 
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happiness and glory in which he dwelt, and invested 
his august agent with a human form. The name of 
this celestial delegate was Christ: but, though in 
outward appearance a man, he was in truth only a 
Juminous and ethereal phantom. His body was 
not framed, like our bodies, out of gross flesh and 
blood; on the contrary, its essence was so pure, 
that the frame, though visible, was impalpable to 
our mortal touch: for it were contradictory to 
imagine, that he, who specially came to oppose the 
influence of matter, should himself be clothed in ' 
matter. 

This illustrious personage immediately attacked 
the strongholds of the prince of darkness, and ridi¬ 
culed the inefficacy of his rites and ceremonies. 
While he attempted to withdraw the human soul 
from the intolerable thraldom imposed upon her; 
he laboured also to raise her thoughts to the boun¬ 
teous author of light and goodness, and to elevate 
her conceptions above the sordid views of the mate¬ 
rial world. Since she was for a season linked to a 
gross and sluggish yoke-fellow, she was to antici¬ 
pate with joy the moment of her emancipation from 
so disgraceful a servitude. Meanwhile she was to 
cooperate with the heavenly teacher, by making 
such a progress towards internal purity as her pre¬ 
sent scanty powers would permit. This could only 
be effected by a vigorous resistance to the passions 
and appetites of the body: and the most effectual 
method to subdue that domestic and therefore more 
dangerous enemy was to practise continual absti¬ 
nence and mortification. Thus, even in the present 

VOL. II. n 
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world, it was possible to attain a considerable de¬ 
gree of abstraction from the concerns of the flesh, 

- by macerating the evil matter of which the body is 
composed, until every gross and impure inclination 
died away within it. 

A doctrine, so spiritualized as this, and tending so 
directly to Subvert the religion founded by the god 
of the Jews, could not fail both to alarm and to 
irritate that usurper. Burning with rage to see his 
dominions thus invaded, he stirred up his faithful 
adherents, the Priests and Pharisees, to A bitter and 
determined opposition of these innovations ; and 
transfused all his own venom into their bosoms. 

- The consequence was, that they apprehended 

- Christ, condemned him to death, and proceeded to 
crucify him. But, though in the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators he appeared to die, the whole scene of his 
torments was a mere delusion ; fot, his body being 
visionary and not substantial, it was impossible, that 
he should really suffer, to atone for human guilt, 
the pains which he only seemed to undergo upon 
the cross. The attempt however to destroy him 
did not occur, until Christ had sojourned a suffi¬ 
cient length of time upon earth to anstver the ends 
of his mission. His apostles and disciples, animated 
by the same spirit and the same zeal, continued to 
preach the same doctrine of mental purity and ab¬ 
straction, in defiance of the opposition which they 
every where encountered from the wretched tools of 
the evil principle. Hence arose bloody persecu¬ 
tions, winch nevertheless were entirely disregarded 
by the true convert: because, though they might 
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injure bis contemptible material part, they tended 
only to refine and purify his soul, rendering it more 
fit to be absorbed into the divine essence. 

Such were the fantastic and impious tenets of 
. the Gnostics : and the obvious consequence of them 

/ vas the entire rejection of the Old Testament ; hot 
indeed so much as an imposture of human contri- 
' vance, but as being the invention of their professed 
enemy the prince of darkness and as tending there- 
v fore to reduce the soul under the dominion of cor¬ 
rupt matter. They likewise were obliged to reject 
all those parts of the Gospel, which contradicted 
this preposterous doctrine ; as if they were only 
traps laid, to insnare their faith, by the cunning of 
the eyil one. In order therefore to preserve con¬ 
sistency in their notions, they traduced the most 
illustrious personages that flourished under the 
Patriarchal and Levitical dispensations : while they 
considered, with the highest degree of veneration, 
those characters whom the Old Testament repro¬ 
bates as abominable. Thus the serpent, that 


prince of darkness : and thus Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiratn, who opposed Moses the instrument of the 
God of the Jews and who perished in consequence 
of it, were courageous asserters of the truth and 
virtuous martyrs i n the cause of religion. Nay, 
even the most abandoned and profligate characters 
recorded in Scripture, some of whom for their gross 
abominations were destroyed by fire fromUeaven, 


seduced hve, was a benignant spirit, the Cneph or 
Jkgathodemon of Paganism, whose only aim was to 
“liberate our first parents from the tyranny of the 
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were extolled by this perverse and wrong-headed 
sect, as mirrors of holiness and as patterns fit even 
for devout imitation. 1 

These are the principal features of that blasphe¬ 
mous apostasy from the truth; which St Paul 
accurately describes, as introducing another Christ, 
another Spirit, and another Gospel. Gnosticism 
comprehended indeed ^ variety of different sects 
but, however the heads of these Isects might dis- 
agree among each other in some inferior points, in 
one they all coincided. Valentine, Basilides, Sa- 
tumilus, Calorbasus, Ptolemy, Secundus, Carpo- 
cras, Cerinthus, Elxai, Cerdo, Marcion, the 


* Epiph. adv. Ha?r. lib. i„ ii. Iren. lib. i. c. 29 34. lib. 
iii. c. 12. S. August. Confess, lib. iii, v. Notwithstanding the 
vaunted spirituality of the Gnostics, many of these heretics, 
acting up to the idea that the cities of the plain were fit mo¬ 
dels for their own conduct, were immersed in the grossest pro¬ 
fligacy of manners; a melancholy proof of the tendency of 
human nature to evil, when it sets up its own speculations 
above scripture. Epiph. adv. Haer. lib. i, ii. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. iii. p. 436,437,438. Theodoret. Haeret. Fab. Ded. 
'The doctrine of the Metempsychosis, a.grand tenet inculcated 


in the ancient pagan Mysteries , was likewise maintained by 
theny as effecting a purification from the taints c ontracted in 
the flesh. They conceive, says Epiphantus, that the ruler of this 
world is in shape like a dragon , and that the souls of men ^during 
a state qf unconsciousness are first absorbed b y him and after¬ 
wards again emitted up on the earth . Next they pass through 
the formt of swin e and other animals : and then they are again 
hurried through • the same lofty revolution as before . Epiph. 
adv. Haer. lib. i. For an account of the sidereal Metempsy¬ 
chosis of Paganism, s ee Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 263—208. 
and my Origin of Pagan Idol, book v. c. 6. 
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Cainites, and the Ophites, all denied the Mosaical 
dispensation to be the work of God; though some 
attributed it to the evil demon, and others to a 
powerful and degenerate angel whom the Jews 
worshipped as God. Hence they plainly cut 
asunder the link of connection between the Mo- 
saical and the Christian dispensations, and ulti¬ 
mately severed also the latter from the Patriarchal 
dispensation. 1 \ 

3. Manicheism, which sprang up in the third 
century, d iffers but slightly from its predecessor 
Gnosticism. It is evidently built upon the same 
foundation : for it is equally characterised by the 
introduction of another Chris t and another Spirit 
Though Manes has communicated to this system 
the sacred pagan title which he assumed as the 
hierophant and the corporeal vehicle of the trans¬ 
migrating great father, we may doubt, whether he 
was properly the author of it: for his master and 
predecessor Terebinthus is said to have advanced 
far into the same impious speculations; 

Like the Gnostics, he supposed matter to be 
inveterately stj ^E^ rTand corrupt r but, instead of 
asserting the world to be the production of the 
evil principle, he conceived, that Gqd was fatally 
compelled to form it out of this matter, because a 
certain, portion of divine light had become en- 
'rangled with it. According to his system, the end, 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. iv. p. 511. Theodoret. Haeret, 
Fab. lib. ii. c. 3. Epiph. adv. Hser. lib. i, ii. Euseb. Hist. 
Evan. lib. iii. c. 28. Iren, lib, i. c. 25. 
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which God proposed in creating the world, was 
to make it a receptacle for mankind, whose first 
parents derived their origin from the prince of 
darkness. That malignant being, whom he deno¬ 
minated Sacla, exercised this act of his power, by 
inclosing within a material body a spark of the 
divine light; which, during the tumult and con¬ 
fusion of the battle between the two rival prin- 
ciple^ypf good and evil, had been plunged and 
entangled in the substance of corrupt matter. 
Hence it is, that, while th£ divine and immortal 
part of man presses eagerly towards its native skies, 
it is clogged and impeded by the gross earthy par* 
tides which compose the body. 

To enable the soul gradually to extricate itself 
from the gloomy dungeon, in which it is impri- 
, soned, God placed man in the world which he 
had created, as a probatione r for heaven. During 
his residence here, it is his duty to wage unceasing 
yar with the appetites of the flesh and the gross 
propensities of matter, and to subdue his corpo¬ 
real frame by the severest p enances and mortif i¬ 
cations. Hut even this discipline is insufficient 
without the aid of a fut ure purgat ory. Imme¬ 
diately upop its departure from the body, the un- 
imprisoned soul embarks either in the fiery ship pf 
the Sun or in the aqueous ship of. the Moon, by 
jvhich mysterious voyage every taint pf sin is at 
length eradicated; the violence of the solar heat 
burning out those inveterate impurities, which the 
mild ablution of the lunar water is unable to remove: 
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50 severe a penance are even the best of men obliged 
to undergo, in their progress to final beatitude. 
$ut, as for those who give themselves up to the 
pleasures of the flesh and have not self-command 
enough to mortify their bodies, they are destined 
to a yet severer fate: nor can their sins be,ex¬ 
piated, until they* shall have passed through a long 
course of torment and suffering , inflicted Upon 
them by evil demons. At length, when the final 
dissolution of all things shall arrive, this material 
world will be consumed by fire: and the evil prin¬ 
ciple a nd his associates will then be confined for 
ever in outer darkness, from which all hopes of 
emerging are prevented by a battalion of infernal 
spirits go inyeterately wicked that no penance can 
wash out the atrocity of their guilt, 

God how'ever, willing to grant every requisite 
assistance to man, did not leave him to struggle 
unassisted with such difficulties, {fence from his 
own substance he caused to emanate two exalted 
beings, Christ a nd the Holy Spirit. These divine 
persons bad been familiarly known and revered 
throughout the gentile world, long before the 
preaching of the Gospel from Jerusalem. For 
Christ, the mediator between God and man, is the 
middle God of the P ersians, by them called 
fit hr as; as by other eastern nations he is deno¬ 
minated Buddha or Saca or Menu or Menes or 
Saman , and is. thought in some of his descents to 
have been born from the womb of a pure virgin 
while the Holy Spirit is no other than the Soul of 
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the world, celebrated in the sacred lore of pagan 
philosophy as an energetic and vivifying principle, 
which pervades all nature, from man himself down 
to the lowest modification of matter. 

In his sentiments respecting the person of Christ 
while he abode upon earth, Manes resembled the 
Gnostic Docetae. He supposed, that the media* 
torial God was not invested with a real body of 
material fiesh and blood ; but that his frame, though 
visible, was ethereal and impalpable: consequently, 
while the spectators imagined t hat he suffered death 
upon the cross, they were entirely deceived ; since 

- the whole apparent tragedy was an illusion, nothing 
of what met the eye having truly happened. 

Finding, that his favourite Iranian philosophy _ 
was completely at variance with the Old Testament 
and irreconcileable with the greatest part of the 
New; and perceiving, that, let him retain which 
he would, he must inevitably give up the other: 
the heresiarch deliberately followed the example of 

- the Gnostics ; and at once rejected all the Hebrew 
Scriptures, while he pared away such passaged lfr~~ 
the Greek a s refused to harmonize with his fantas¬ 
tic system. Hence, as usual, the Patriarchal and 
L gvitical dispensations w ere ascribed to the inven- 

-tive tyranny of the prince of darkness, whose 
kingdom Christ specially came to overthrow : and 
those places in the Gospels and the Acts and the 
Epistles, which erect Christianity pron the basis 
of the Law, were authoritatively discarded, as ori¬ 
ginating from the same malignant power and as 
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corruptions or interpolations of his Jewish vassals. 
As for entering into any rational discussion re¬ 
specting their authenticity, such a process formed 
no part of the Manich&an plan. Like his prede¬ 
cessors of expurgating celebrity, Marcion a nd the 
Ebionites, Manes deemed it quite, a sufficient reason 
for declaring a passage to be spurious and for 
expunging it from his amended copy, if it unfor¬ 
tunately happened to contradict his preconceived 
opinions. 

As for his system of penance, he carried it so far 
as to teach, that every innocent gratification was to 
be abstained from, and that all the blessings of a 
bounteous Creator were to be abhorred as contain¬ 
ing in them the seeds of evil. Such, as aspired to 
the highest rank among his followers, were de¬ 
barred from marriage, which Manes gravely p ro- 
nounces to be a manifest invention of the devil. 
They likewise gave up the use of animal food and 
of wine, as tending to detach the soul from hea- 

..- ^ O ^ 

venly contemplation, and as intangling it still more 
inextricably with gross and corrupt matter. 

This was the abstract theory of Manes: but, in 
point of application, it grew up, underbills foster- 
ing hands, to even a still more portentous mystery 
of iniquity. He gave himself out to be an incar¬ 
nation of the Paraclete , whom Jesus had promised 
to send upon his disciples after his own departure: 
and, since.it was his avowed plan to engraft Pagan¬ 
ism upon .Christianity , and since it was a leading 
article of the gentile creed that the universal father 
-repeatedly became incarnate in a human form; he 
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assumed, as being himself a pretended descent of 
that great mundane soul which was often identified 
with the universal father Nous or Men, the name 

— of Manes or Menes or Menu as the appellation 
is variously expressed, which is one of the roost 
common titles of the anthropomorphic transmi¬ 
grating god of th e heathen Mysteries. In this 
impiety he did but imitate his master Terebinthus : 
for he also seems equally to have, claimed to be an 
incarnation o f the same deity ; as we may collect 

— not equivocally from his calling hi mself Buddas, 
which is another title of the same pagan divinity. 
Nor did the gangrene stop even here^ On the 
very principle of the imagined successive incar¬ 
nations of Budda or Menes or Mithras in the 
person of the reigning Lama of Thibet, the dis¬ 
ciples of Manes, and those Christians whom he 
had perverted, vehemently taught, not only that 
their master was such an incarnation, but that he 
himself was afterwards transmigratively born again 
in the body of his pontifical successor Buddas- 
Addas or Adda-Menes. In imitation of Chri st,, 
with whom (like Simon Magus ) he appears to have 
wished ultimately to identify h imself, Manes had 

_twelve special disciples: and, being esteemed a 

_ descent of the virgin-born Buddha, he thence in 

—.Hindostan, whither his heretical pravity was early 

r y/pf* 

— conveyed and \vhere it still flourishes, for Buddha 

_is even vet pronounced to be the same as Christ; 

—be thence, in Hindostan, was called 

which is one of the many titles of that 
g^d, and was venerated as the deity and pilot of 


vahana^ 
then ~ 
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the purgatorial 6hip of Hades or Patala. To 
this ship, which was also the ship of the sphere, 
Manes plainly alluded, when he taught that the 
souls of the dead were to be purified in the ship 
either of the Sun or of the Moon. The whole 
Speculation, with its concomitant purgatory, was 
borrowed from the pagan Mysteries: in the cele¬ 
bration of which, the ship of the dead w as formed 
JHce the lurtar crescent and thence spoken of as a 
floating Moon ; while i ts pilot was a deified hero, 
venerated astronomically in the Sun beneath the 
horizon, and thence esteemed an infernal god. 
Into this ancient philosophy, which constituted the 
- basis of Gnosticism a nd Manicheism, Virgil and 
- Porph yry have largely entered : it may be pro- 
nounced the very ess ence of Pythagorism and 
Orphism and Platonism : and, as it was the system 
of ancient Egypt and Persia ; so, with whatever 
modifications, it is still the prominent theory of 
_ Hindostan ta ken in its largest acceptation. 

The leading idea, in short, of the Manichean 
heresy is palpably the same as that of Simonianism 
and Gnosticism. Another Christ and another 
Spirit , to adopt the expressions of St. Paul, are 
introduced into _the place of the genuine Christ 
and the true Spirit of God: w hile another gospel, 
far unlike the sincere Gospel, effectually destroy s 
all connection between the three close ly allied dis¬ 
pensations. 1 


* Theodoret. Haeret. Fab. lib. i. c. 26 . Epist. Marcell, 
apud Epiph. adv. Haer. lib. ii. S. Augustin. Confess, lib. iv, v. 
Epiph. adv. Haer. lib. i, ii. Euscb.' Hist. Evan. lib. vii. c. 31. 
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Such were the dangerous errors of some early 
gentile convertswe have next to consider certain 
mistakes, which were peculiar to the descendants 
from the stock of Israel. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. iii. p. 431—435. Bp. Pearson on 
the Creed. Art. i. note c. vol. ii. p. 76 . Oxon. Asiat. Res. 
vol. ix. p. 212—222. Virg. jEneid. lib. yi. ver. 60S—7^1. 
Georg, lib. iv. ver. 219—227. Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 263 
—268. See my Origin of Pagan Idol, book iv. c. 1, 2* 
book v. c. 1, 2, 3, 6. book vi. c. 6. 


* 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ERROR RESPECTING THE CONNECTION OF 
THE LAW AN D THE GOSPEL P ECULIAR Ttf 
THE JEWS. 


There are other mistakes, now to be considered, 
which more peculiarly respect the connection of the 
Levitical and Christian dispensations: for in that 
view of the subject, which is about to present itself 
to us, the Patriarchal dispensation seems never once 
to have been taken into the account 

The basis of all these mistakes was the leading 
error, that the Law of Moses was of perpetual 
obligation, that it was never to be annulled, and 
that the Messiah himself was so to act under 
its sanction as to preserve its entire ceremonial 
unaltered. Such an error was peculiar to the 
Hebrew nation : and so deep had it struck its root, 
that both the unconverted and the converted Jews 
were alike tainted with it; for the former rejected 
the Messiah, because he appeared not with divine 
majesty and power to uphold the gorgeous service 
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of the temple and to reduce all nations to its obe¬ 
dience ; while the latter acknowledged him indeed, 
but could not comprehend how the ordinances of 
the Law were to be superseded by the better cove¬ 
nant of the Gospel. 

So far as abstract reasoning is concerned, they 
each seem to have argued on pretty much the same 
principles. They knew, that the Levitical dispen¬ 
sation proceeded from God. But God is confess¬ 
edly immutable. Therefore a dispensation, which 
proceeded from him, must be perfect and can never 
be annulled. 

This syllogism will he found at the bottom both 
of Jewish unbelief and of Jewish misbelief? yet 
analogy itself might have taught the Hebrews its 
palpable inconclusiveness. The very same mode 
of reasoning would have equally demonstrated the 
perpetuity of the Patriarchal dispensation and the 
impossibility of its being annulled in favour of the 
Levitical: nor can a single argument be adduced 
by a Jew in favour of the divine authority and 
legation of Moses, which cannot be equally adduced 
by a Christian in favour of the divine authority 
and legation of Christ. If the repeal of the Pa¬ 
triarchal dispensation, a dispensation confessedly 
from heaven, ought not to be judged as arguing 
any mutability in God : why should the repeal of 
the Levitical dispensation be thought so inevitably 
to involve the idea, that the counsels of Jehovah 
are changeable ? Before this notion can be ratio¬ 
nally adopted, it ought to be shewn, that the Law 
of Moses was destined for eternity, and that it was 
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the last dispensation through which the Supreme 
Being would converse with mortals. 

Cj 

Now the only argument, which can be adduced 
in favour of such an opinion, is the expression for 
ever , which is sometimes applied to the Levitical 
dispensation: whence it might be inferred, as the 
unbelieving Jews contend, that perpetuity was its 
essential attribute. 

To this argument however the reply is sufficiently 
easy. The Hebrew phrase, rendered for ever, is 
ambiguous: and it is not unworthy of notice, that, 
even in the English language, it does not always 
denote eternity. We speak of conveying an estate 
to a man and to his heirs for ever: just as the 
purchased children of strangers are to be slaves to 
the Israelites for ever; or as the voluntary He¬ 
brew servant, whose ear was bored, was for ever 
to be the servant of his freely chosen master. The 
mere use then of the phrase proves nothing: un¬ 
less, as applied to the Mosaical dispensation, it can- 
be shewn incontrovertibly to import eternity ; the 
Jew gabs nothing by a bare assertion, that such is 
its meaning. As the expression is ambiguous, we 
can only ascertain its true sense in the case of the 
Hebrew Law, by comparing it with express testi¬ 
mony and with stubborn matter of fact. 

With respect to testimony, Moses himself de¬ 
clares, that God would raise up to Israel a prophet 
like unto him : and charges the people to receive 
him with due obedience. 1 But, if this prophet 

* Detit. xviii. 15—10. 
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were specially to resemble Moses, he must be a 
divine legislator: if he be a divine legislator, he 
must introduce a new dispensation : if he introduce 
a new dispensation, he must abrogate the old one. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah expressly foretells, that in 
_the fulness of time Jehovah will make a new cove¬ 
nant with Israel and Judah, which shall not be 
after the tenor of the Levitical covenant but shall 
be of a more pure and spiritual nature.* The Jews 
therefore themselves might have anticipated the 
abrogation of the Law, even from the testimony 
which it bears respecting its own temporaneous- 
ness; had they not read their sacred books with a 
veil over their hearts. 

So likewise with regard to matter of fact, Jeho¬ 
vah is said to have chosen Levi out of all the tribes, 
to minister in the name of the Lord, him and his 
sons for ever; and the ordinances, over which 
they were to preside, arc declared to be ordinances 
for ever. But the event has irrefragably proved, 
that the expression, in regard to the Mosaical dis¬ 
pensation, is not to be understood in the sense of 
eternity. More than seventeen centuries have 
now elapsed since the destruction of the temple 
and the dissipation of the Hebrew people. The 
perpetual sacrifice has been abolished : numerous 
ordinances, which could only be observed in Pa¬ 
lestine, have been practically abrogated : and the 
priesthood, in its most essential functions, can no 
longer be exercised by the tribe of Levi. 


* Jerem. xxxi. 31—34. 
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Tbes fbtile, id each pomt of view, .is the Jewish 
argument from the expression for ever: nor it 
there more cogency in the abstract reasoning, that, 
because Jehovah is immutable, the Levirical dis¬ 
pensation roust be immutable also. 

Doubtless with the Most High himself there is 
neither change nor shadow of turning: but, that in 
the world both of grace and of nature he should 
gradually bring his works to perfection, argues he 
mutability in the workmaster; k merely shews, 
(hat such is the universal plan, which in his infinite 
wisdom he has been pleased to adopt. From the 
fall of Adam to the dissolution of all things, there 
exists but one plan of divine mercy: yet that plan 
advances to its consummation by a regalarly deter¬ 
mined progressiveness; it does not, complete in aU 
its parts, spring up instantaneously. Its very pres- 
gressiveness is, in fact, a preordained arrangement: 
and we might just as rationally argue, that God is 
mutable, because his creature man passes through 
the different stages of * boyhood and youth and viri¬ 
lity; as that he is mutable, because his plan of 
grace slowly develops itself in three successive disr 
pensations. -The whole analogy of nature shews* 
tbat it is the fixed purpose of the Deity to bring 
all things to perfection only by degrees. If then 
his scheme of mercy had been instantaneously com¬ 
pleted at. the time of the fall, it would have been 
abhorrent from that general analogy which may be 
traced throughout the whole creation. Most 
groundless therefore was the fancy* that an abro¬ 
gation of Judaism argued mutability in the Divine 

VOL. ii. o 
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Legislator: his pupils were in truth only moved 
from a lower to a higher form in one and the same 
school. 

I. Yet, on such principles, did the unbelieving 
Hebrews reject what was really the end and pur¬ 
pose of their own imperfect dispensation. 

Long before the time of Christ, that gross and 
sensual people had accustomed themselves to con; 
sider the splendid festivals, bloody sacrifices, and 
numerous ceremonies, of their law, as really and 
intrinsically pleasing to God, notwithstanding the 
frequent and express declarations of their prophets 
to the contrary. Owing to this persuasion, they 
could not bear the idea, that it was ever to have 
an end ; still less could they conceive it possible* 
that the Messiah himself should be the instrument 
of its dissolution. From the figurative and ecstatic 
language of the inspired prophets, which painted, 
in glowing colours, a victorious and warlike prince 
sprinkled with the blood of his enemies and tri¬ 
umphing over the prostrate Gentiles ; they antici¬ 
pated with joyful expectation the moment, when 
their conqueror and deliverer was to appear and to 
rescue them from the yoke of the Romans. They 
had not sufficient purity of heart to pray humbly to 

- God, that he would be pleased to liberate them 

- from the heavy bondage of sin; that he would 
enable them to mortify the corrupt appetites of 
their nature; and that he would teach them, in¬ 
stead of being subject to a round of ceremonies, 
significant indeed but highly burdensome, to offer 
<up to him the lively sacrifice of thanksgiving and 
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to bear the badge of circumcision in their hearts: 
but they were accustomed to cherish far different 
thoughts from these; thoughts equally abhorrent 
from the wisdom and the goodness of God. They 
vainly hoped, that the temporal glory of tbe second 
temple would be greater than that of the first; and 
that the splendid pageant of festivals and ceremo¬ 
nies would be once more presented to their longing 
eyes, with a lustre superior even to the pomp and 
majesty of the reign of Solomon. They grossly 
arid impiously fancied, that the King of Glory, the 
Seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, was 
to descend from heaven for no other purpose, than 
to gratify the pride and evil inclinations of the 
stock of Abraham. Under his banners they were 
to go forth conquering and- to conquer: the blood 
of tbe slain was to mark the progress, and the 
groans of the dying were to celebrate the triumphs, 
of the Prince of Peace : the vanquished Romans 
were iu their turn to bow the neck before tbe lordly 
Jews: and the earthly Zion, enriched with the 
spoils of the whole world, was to be the seat of 
universal empire. The desire of all nations was .to 
be the persecutor and enslaver of mankind : and 
Israel alone was to be exalted in that day, at the 
expence of suffering humanity. 

As this disposition of the Jews is clearly shewn, 
on the one hand, by their rejection of the true 
Messiah, who would not flatter their ambitious 
views, and who constantly asserted that his king¬ 
dom was not of this world; so is it no less shewn 
on the other, by the readiness with which they 
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listened to false Christs, who never failed to pro* 
mise diem sovereign sfray as the only method of 
gaining their affections. Once indeed, during the 
life of Jesus, the people, astonished at his miracles* 
but still under the influence of this mistaken notion, 
would have made him king by force : but this he 
could hot suffer, either consistently with the nature 
of his real kingdom, or without encouraging and 
promoting their error. The strange perplexity, 
into which the Jews were thrown at the sight of 
his miracles, while they* were unable to reconcile 
die humble appearance of our Lord with die 
pompous expectations which they had formed of 
the Messiah, is strikingly described in several parti 
of- the Gospel. They were unwilling to give up 
their preconceived opinions, dough they knew not 
how to account for such an exertion of supetna* 
tural power by any person inferior in point of dig- 1 
nhy to the Messiah.' 

As the Jews, in the time df our Saviour, could 
not bear to imagine that the Law of Moses was 
ever to have an end; so is their posterity equally 
blind to the connection, whichsubsists between tbq 
two dispensations. 

II. Nearly allied to de prevailing notion of a 
secular deliverer were the sentiments of dose Jews* 
who embraced Christianity during the ministry of 
our Lord. The national error respecting the cha>- 
racter of the Messiah infected even the Apostles, 
when first converted, in common wid deir unbe- 


' See John vii. and xii. 
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Bering brethren. They, too, fondly hoped one 
day to see the lowly Jesus, a mighty temporal 
prince; and expected, that those, who had shared 
his humility, should be partakers of his power and 
glory. 

This persuasion is sufficiently manifest from the 
whole tenor of the following passage. 

. Then he took unto him the twelve, and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the Prophets concerning the 
Son of man shall be accomplished. For he shall be 
delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, 
and spitefully intreated, and spitted on: and they 
shall scourge him, and put him to death : and the 
third day he shall rise again. And they under¬ 
stood none of these things, and this saying was hid 
from them, neither knew they the things which 
were spoken . 1 

Such is the description, which the Messiah gives 
of his humiliation and sufferings; circumstances, 
which had never once occurred to the aspiring and 
worldly-minded Jews: accordingly we find, that 
Ins Disciples were totally at a loss to comprehend 
ins meaning. 

The same observation may be made on the de¬ 
sponding language of the two disciples, who were 
passing from Jerusalem to Emmaus. We trusted 
that it had been he, which should have redeemed 
Israel. The death of Christ had put an end to all 
their hopes, and they concluded themselves to have 

1 Luke xviii. 31—34. 
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been mistaken in supposing him the promised 
Saviour. For a season, they were as blind as the 
other Jews to the real design of his missionand 
they imagined, that such an ignominious punish¬ 
ment as crucifixion was utterly incompatible with 
the character of him, who came to restore tlie legal 
observances with additional splendor and majesty. 
They remained in this ignorance and perplexity, 
till Christ himself was pleased to remove their 
doubts ; first by explaining the intent of the cere¬ 
monies and prophecies, and afterwards by sending 
the Holy Ghost to enlighten their understandings 
und to enable them to comprehend the true con¬ 
nection of the Law and the Gospel. 1 

III. The error of the Judaizing Christians 
after the death of our Lord, when their mistakes 
concerning his office and functions were removed, 
and when they no longer imagined him to be a 
temporal deliverer, consisted in supposing, tha,t the 
Gospel was not to supersede the Law, but that the 
ceremonial part of it was to remain still in force 
even after the promulgation of Christianity. The 
more moderate of these converts included only 
themselves as Jews under this obligation ; but the 
more violent insisted, that the Gentile Christians 
were equally bound in conscience to observe the 
rites, and ordinances of the Mosaical dispensation. 

Had this been required only as a temporary 
matter and solely with a view to soften the preju¬ 
dices of the Jews against the preaching of the 


* Lukexxiv. 
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Gospel, the compliance with it could have involved 
no bad consequences; and St. Paul, whose liber¬ 
ality of character is remarkably conspicuous, 
would doubtless not have opposed it, since he him¬ 
self, in more than a single instance, yielded m 
non-essentials, in order to avoid giving offence. 
Whence then arose the Apostle’s strenuous resist¬ 
ance to this notion of the Judaizing Christians ? 
The reason is clear: they wished to make the 
observance of the Law a condition of justification, 
without .which not even the merits of the' Redeemer 
himself could effect the salvation of sinners ; a 
doctrine striking at the very vitals of Christianity. 

Perhaps the Epistle to the Galatians furnishes 
at once the best account and the best confutation 
of this error. 

The Galatians, a church of Gentile converts and 
therefore peculiarly under the jurisdiction of St. 
Paul the great Apostle of the Gentiles, had been 
induced, by the mistaken zeal and false representa¬ 
tions of the Jewish Christians, to adopt the rites of 
the Levitical church, and to endeavour to unite 
them with the pure and spiritual doctrines of the 
second dispensation under the Messiah. This 
error was so common in the early ages of Chris¬ 
tianity, that we find St Peter himself infected with 
it ; or, at least supposing bis private sentiments 
to have been just giving his countenance and sup¬ 
port to it, from a fear of displeasing the Jewish 
converts. 


‘ See Act* xvi. i. and xxi. 23. 
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Under such circumstances, St. Paul judged it 
the best .antidote against the prevailing evil, .to 
remonstrate openly ,with St.Peter, and afterwards 
to admonish by letter those churches which had 
been deceived. -Accordingly* in the epistle under 
Consideration, be.acquaints the Galatians .with his 
proceedings; and concludes.his narrative with these 
striking words. 

: Knowing, that a man is not justified by the 
works of the Law but by the faith of Jesus Christ t 
men we have believed in Jesus Christ,.that we might 
be justified by the faith of Christy and notby the 
works of ike Law: for by the works qf the Law 
shall no flesh be justified . 1 

i This passage is alone decisive of the question. 
However estimable the works of the Law-might be 
in their proper place, and however their ohligatori- 
ness might rest upon' the commandment of God 
himself: still their nature and office were altogether 
mistaken by those, who imagined that they .could 
purchase justification. For, if they could ,do this 
by their own intrinsic meritoriousness, the sacrifice 
«f 1 Christ were plainly -nugatory and superfluous: 
or, if they could partly do it while the sacrifice of 
Christ was only requisite to eke out their deficiency, 
4 be divine Saviour of the world were bo less plainly 
•degraded to the rank of a mere subordinate auxi¬ 
liary. In every point of view therefoce, the Ju- 
daiang tenet, that the observance of the Mosaical 
Law was so necessary to salvation that without it 


' Galat. ii. 16 . 
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even the merits of the Redeemer could not save, 
was a most dangerous error; an error tending 
directly, either to unthrone the Messiah, or at least 
to place by his side in equal majesty the proud 
meritoriousness of a mere human being. Hence it 
was, that St. Paul so vehemently opposed a malig- - 
nant error, which was radically inconsistent with 
the whole Christian scheme of a redemption by the 
alone merits of another person. 

In reality, the three dispensations, when care¬ 
fully examined together, will be found to constitute 
a single beautiful and regular whole, the several 
parts of which perfectly and exactly coincide : or,' 
as St. Paul most aptly illustrates it, Patriarchism 
and the Law, each of which in a less or in a greater 
degree kept the human race in bondage under the 
preceptive elements of the world, were the progres¬ 
sive childhood and youth of mankind, while the 
Gospel is their allegorical manhood; yet child¬ 
hood and youth and manhood, though such different 
stages of existence, form the joint life of no more 
than a single being. 1 

These were the errors of the first Hebrew con¬ 
verts to Christianity and of the Jews who remained 
obstinate in their unbelief; errors, however diffe¬ 
rent in point of gross malignity, yet all contributing 
to darken and to destroy the true connection of the 
Law and the Gospel. 

1 Galat. iv. 1—4. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RESPECTING THE AUTHORITY, UNDER WHICH 
WE ARE RATIONALLY BOUND TO ADMIT 
THE ABROGATION OF ONE DIVINE DIS¬ 
PENSATION AND THE INTRODUCTION OF 
ANOTHER. 


It is perfectly easy then to conceive, that, in 
strict analogy with the general laws of the Creator, 
his grand scheme of mercy may develop itself by 
slow degrees and through a long succession of 
ages: it is perfectly easy to conceive, that his infi¬ 
nite wisdom may have thought fit to communicate 
it through the medium of three different though 
harmonizing dispensations; those, which are but 
preparatory, giving place in due order to that 
which is final. All this it is very easy to conceive, 
without any invasion of the divine immutability: 
but still it is of the last importance to man, that be 
should have some mode of satisfactorily determin¬ 
ing, when a preparatory dispensation is abrogated 
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in favour of another preparatory dispensation, or 
when that second preparatory dispensation is 
swept away to make room for the consummating 
dispensation. Unless there be some infalliblein¬ 
dex to guide him in each great change of modifica¬ 
tion, which the general system of grace is in its 
apparent and outward form predetermined -to un¬ 
dergo ; it is manifest, that he must ever lie open 
to the fraud of imposture or to the folly of enthu¬ 
siasm. Now, since God does nothing in vain, and 
since the whole of his merciful plan would be liable 
to complete frustration, unless such an index were 
provided : we may be sure from the very necessity 
of the case, that he has not left his work imperfect; 
we may be sure, that be will never abrogate an old 
dispensation or introduce a new one, without fur¬ 
nishing the most abundant evidence that the work 
is transacted by his special authority. 

This evidence is the power of working 
miracles, communicated to the prophet of the 
new dispensation, as the only sure and infallible 
and universally intelligible and instantaneously 
applicable proof, that he is indeed the commis¬ 
sioned minister of Jehovah, and that what be 
reveals does indeed proceed from heaven. 

I. Agreeably to the principle here laid down, 
we shall find, that of the three dispensations the 
Patriarchal alone was introduced without the sanc¬ 
tion of miracles. 

~ 1. Of this dispensation Adam was the prophet: 
but, when it was communicated to him, it did not 
profess to supersede any prior dispensation: con- 
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aequently, on that ground, miracles were plainly 
unnecessary. Nor was there more need of them 
even intrinsically. Adam and his consort wereat 
that time the only human beings upon the faee of 
the earth. Hence, that he should be enabled to 
work miracles, were manifestly superfluous: for he; 
had no jealous and independent contemporaries, 
whom it was needful to satisfy respecting his divine 
legation. Direct converse with God was amply 
sufficient to convince his wife and himself: and, 
as it is preposterous to imagine that parents would 
wish to deceive their own children, the evidence of 
miracles was unnecessary to prove to his posterity, 
that the Patriarchal dispensation did indeed pro- 
ceed from Jehovah. 

- 2. .Exactly the same remarks apply to the second 
prophet of this dispensation at the commencement 
of the postdiluvian world. . 

Noah was not commissioned to teach any near 
mode of religion, abrogatory of Patriarchism. The 
system, which he delivered to bis sons that they 
might hand it down to their sons, was the Very' 
system which he bad himself received from his 
pious ancestors : and this circumstance was well 
known to his children; for they were all boro 
before the flood, and had each attained the age of 
about a century at the epoch of that catastrophe. 
Miracles therefore, in any religious point of view, 
would plainly have been quite useless to Noah. 

3 . Nor was it at all more requisite, that Abra¬ 
ham should enjoy the power of working them. 

At the time of his call, mankind had universally 
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apostatised to idolatry, either complete or partial; 
insomuch that even his own ancestors, in the line 
of Shem, had not escaped the general infection.* 
Yet the recollection of a more , pure worship icoaid 
not, at that early period, have been altogether 
obliterated. It is probable, that the idolatry of 
the house of Arphaxad resembled that of the 
Israelites in later times, rather than that of the 
Babylonians or the Canaanites or the Egyptians : 
to the worship of Jehovah, their unhappy supersti-* 
tion appears to have added that specious system, of 
demonolatry and astrolatry, which was modelled 
and brought to perfection in the plain of Shinar 
tinder the auspices of the daring Cutfaim.* . Now 
Abraham appeared in the character, not of on 
ordinal legislator but of a mere reformer. By an 
intercourse with heaven he wcrs brought ; back to 
that, from which the children of Noah had so 
foully apostatised : and we cannot doubt, that he 
strongly urged upon all the members of his paternal 
and avital house the necessity, not of adopting a 
new system, but of tracing back their steps to that 
from which they had wandered. For such an 
office the power of working' miracles was not-at all 
necessary, even if the peculiar commission of 
Abraham had been to preach reformation to a 
degenerate world: but this was not his peculiar 
commission, though as a zealous servant of Jeho* 
vah he would be most happy to communicate the 
truth to any willing ear; his special commission 

• Jodi. xxiv. 2. 2 Orig. of Fagan Idol.' book i. e. 1. 
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was limited to his own future offspring and to the 
present domestics of his household, mainly to the 
former, out of whom God purposed to raise up a 
nation which should be the chosen depositary of 
bis merciful designs. Abraham therefore bad 
nothing to bring forward in the lieu of Patri- 
archism : he was simply a reformer of the religion , 
professed by Adam and by Noa h: no alteration 
was made in the ancient ritual: the rite of circum¬ 
cision was alone superinduced ; but that concerned 
none save his own family, nor was it necessary that 
he should work a miracle to ensure the adoption 
of it. 

4. Agreeably then to this view of the subject, it 
is worthy of observation, that not a single miracle 
is recorded, as having been wrought by a human 
agent, during the whole period of the Patriarchal 
dispensation. The first which is mentioned, and 
the first which I believe to have been so wrought, 
is introduced to our notice at the precise time, 
when Patriarchism is on the point of being abro¬ 
gated) and frhen the Levitical dispensation is about 
to be promulgated. 

II. That some extraordinary power was neces¬ 
sary to convince the patriarcbizing children of 
Israel, that they might safely and piously receive 
a new legislator, who would annul the religious 
system of their fathers, and who would propose to 
them a system considerably different in outward 
form ; was evidently and strongly felt by Moses 
at the time, when he conversed with Jehovah in 
the bush. Behold , said he, they will not believe 
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me, im hearken unto my voice: for they frill say, 
the Lord hath not appeared unto thee.' 

1 . I take it, that, iu using this language, Moses 
did but speak bis own sentiments. Conscious, 
that be himself would not believe a person, who 
should claim to be a special delegate from heaven, 
simply because that person asserted himself to have 
a divine commission ; he very naturally concluded, 
that others would be as little inclined to acknow¬ 
ledge his pretensions, uuless he could bring some 
better evidence than his own declaration. Nor 
was his language censured by the Lord, as unrear 
sonable: on the contrary, the power of working 
miracles in . attestation of bis authority was expli¬ 
citly promised to him, a power never as yet con- 
fared upon mortal man ; and, to remove all cause 
of distrust, he was enabled instantly to work two 
miracles, that so he might have the evidence of his 
own senses as to his really enjoying such a power. 
Accordingly, he henceforth continued to exert it 
so repeatedly and upon so gigantic a scale, that no 
reasonable doubt could be entertained of his divine 
legation. Matters being thus prepared, a new 
dispensation was promulgated by his ministry: 
and the ^primeval dispensation, from which the 
.postdiluvians had so shamefully apostatised, was 
abrogated by the formal dissolution of its priest¬ 
hood and by the transfer of the sacerdotal dignity 
to one particular family/ 

f Exod. iv. 1. 

* Comp. Exod. xix. 22, 24. with xxviii. 
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2. As Moses was enabled to work miracles, 
because he was the prophet of a new dispensation ; 
so, because Ezra was only a reformer and reviver 
of the Law, he received no such extraordinary 
power. He had nothing to abrogate, nothing new 
to introduce: an appeal therefore to the written 
Word of God was abundantly sufficient to answer 
every purpose of his mission. 

III. But, when the time arrived for the Mo- 
saical dispensation to be annulled, the same mira¬ 
culous evidence again became necessary: for, 
without such evidence^ it could not be required of 
men to believe, that a dispensation, which itself 
confessedly rested upon that identical evidence^ 
was indeed authoritatively abrogated. 

1. Hence we find, that, in reply to the inquiries 
of the Baptist, whether Jesus were indeed the 
expected Messiah, our blessed Saviour forthwith 
refers him to the evidence of his miracles : 1 and 
hence, when the Jews prepared to stone him, be¬ 
cause, as the Angel of Jehovah whom they knew 
to be the same as the promised Messiah, he claimed 
to be one with the Father; he immediately charged 
them to believe his mighty works, though they 
might most contradictorily deny himself.* Yet 
such is the strange effect of inveterate prejudice^ 
that the very evidence, which led tneir more ra¬ 
tional fathers to admit the divine legation of Moses,- 
served only to induce the later Jews to reject the 
divine legation of Christ. His miracles they ac- 


* Matt. xi. 2—(?. * John x. 30—38. 
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knowledged, for the facts were too palpable to be 
controverted : but the obvious inference from them 
they evaded, by ascribing his supernatural power 
to the prince of darkness. 

2. The Christian dispensation then, like the 
Mosaical, rests upon the basis of miracles : but, to 
reform any corruptions which might hereafter be 
superinduced upon it, the exertion of a miraculous 
power was evidently quite unnecessary; just as 
such a power had equally been judged unnecessary 
in the oase of its two predecessors. Here therefore 
we may perceive the strange inconclusiveness of 
the Romanists, when they object to Luther and 
the first protestants their inability to work miracles. 
Had those illustrious men claimed to introduce a 
new dispensation, the demand would have been 
perfectly in point: but, as they specially professed 
to abide solely by the written document which ex¬ 
hibits the genuine features of the already existing 
dispensation, and as they disclaimed all novelty for 
in fact the real innovators were their opponents ,* 
nothing could be more nugatory and irrelevant. 


vot. II. 
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SECT. III. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE THREE DISPENSA 
TIONS BT MEANS OF TYPES. 


CHAP. I. 

THE END OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LAW. 

When man first transgressed the command of 
heaven, and forfeited his native innocence; though 
the sentence of death was pronounced upon him, 
yet its terrors were alleviated by the promise of 
the Messiah. The remembrance of this prediction 
was carefully preserved by the ancient patriarchs; 
the expected Redeemer was prefigured by the 
Levitical ordinances ; and the benefits of his death 
and passion shine with their full lustre in the sacred 
volume of the Gospel. Although the Almighty 
may, at different periods, have revealed his coun¬ 
sels to mankind with different degrees of clearness; 
yet the whole, both of the Hebrew and of the 
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Christian Scriptures, tend to the same point, and 
unanimously affirm that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins. 

I. For what purpose then, we may ask, was 
the Law e stablished ? 

St. Paul answers this question by teaching us, 
that it was a shadow of good things to com e: 1 
that it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 
mediator: 1 and that it was a schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith. 5 

. From these assertions of the apostle we may 
deduce the following important propositions. 

1. The Law is a dispensation preparatory to 
the Gospel. 

2. It is equally built upon the doctrine of a 
mediator. 

3. It scenically and darkly exhibits the benefits, 
which are enjoyed by Christians or rather by the 
faithful of all ages;- such as the gracious offers of 
mercy held out to them through the. merits of a 
Kinsman-Redeemer, their justification through his 
atoning blood,, and their sanctification by the con¬ 
tinual support and influence of the Holy Spirit. 

4. And it is appointed to teach men practically 
their need of a Saviour, by acting the part of a 
tutor to all, who are willing to submit with humility 
to its divine instructions. 

. II. On this point we shall do well to hear the 
decision of our venerable Anglican reformers. 

1 H«h» x. l. * Gal. iii. 19 . * Gal. iii. 24. 
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The Old Testament is not contrary to the Nm; 
for , both in the Old and New Testament, everlast¬ 
ing life i g offered to mankind by Christ, who is 
the only mediator between God and man, being both 
God and man: wherefore they are not to be heard, 
which feign, that the old fathers did look only for 
transitory promises .* 

In feet, between our faith and theirs, the sole 
difference consists in this. Their faith was pro¬ 
spective : ours is retrospective. They looked for¬ 
ward with eager expectation for the promised 
Saviour: we gratefully rejoice, that God’s pro¬ 
mises have been accomplished. They waited in firm 
confidence for the first manifestation of the Mes¬ 
siah : our faith is still exercised prospectively upon 
his second advent. But the time is fast approach¬ 
ing, when we shall both be placed upon an equal 
footing, and when faith Bhall be swallowed up in 
certainty. Abraham rejoiced to see the day of his 
Redeemer; he saw it, and was glad. Moses 
esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. The ancient pa¬ 
triarchs all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off. Through 
the type of the earthly Canaan, they were enabled 
to look forward, with the piercing eye of faith, to 
their celestial inheritance. Fully persuaded of 
the truth erf God’s- promises, and heartily em¬ 
bracing them, they confessed, that they were stran¬ 
gers and pilgrims on the earth . For they, that 

* Art. vii. 
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say such things ,, declare plainly, that they seek a 
country. And truly, if they had been mindful of 
that country from whence they came out , they 
might have had opportunity to have returned: but 
now they desire a better country, that is, an 
heavenly .* 

Hence it appears, to adopt the language of the 
Church, that all these fathers, martyrs, and other 
holy men, whom St. Paul spoke of had their faith 
surely Jived in God, when all the world was against 
them. They did not only know God to be the 
Lord, maker and governor of all men in the world > 
but also they had a special confidence and trust, 
that he was and would be their God, their com¬ 
forter, aider, helper, maintainer, and defender. 
This is the Christian faith, which these holy men 
had, and we ought also to have. And, although 
they were not named Christian men, yet was it a 
Christian faith that they had; for v they looked 
for all benefits of God the Father, through the 
merits of his Son Jesu Christ, as we now do. 
This difference is between them and us, that they 
looked when Christ should come, and we be in 
the time when he is come. Therefore, saith St. 
Augustin, The time is altered and changed, but 
not the faith r for we have both one faith in 
Christ / 

III. Now, as the more ancient dispensations, 
through their shadowy rites and ordinances, thus 

1 Heb. xi. 13—16. 

2 Second Part of the Homily of Faith. 
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looked forward to the Gospel of the Messiah: we 
may expect to find that better and consummating 
dispensation, obscurely, yet certainly, exhibited 
under the types and ceremonies both of Patri* 
archism and of 'the Law. 

These general premises being laid down, I may 
now proceed to a more particular consideration of 
the typical language of Scripture ; which, I appre¬ 
hend, will be found to have a very close connection 
with the prophetical hieroglyphics. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 


From the earliest ages of the world down even 
to the present'day, the inhabitants of the Fast 
seem to have delighted in employing a phraseology 
replete with allegory and metaphor. Unable to 
express their thoughts with the phlegmatic tame¬ 
ness of the more recently peopled West, they 
have ever been accustomed to clothe each idea in 
the most vivid and luxuriant imagery. The wide 
circle of universal nature lay before them: and, 
to minds strongly tinctured with poetic enthusiasm, 
every sound that was heard, every impression that 
was felt, every object that was beheld, served the 
purpose either of ornament or of illustration. 
Their whole language wa a sort of speaking 
hieroglyphic: and things and persons were men¬ 
tioned, rather by the names of their corresponding 
objects, than by their own literal and appropriate 
appellations. 

Thus the whole host of heaven was sometimes 
employed to furnish suitable emblems of kings, 
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princes, and nobles; and thus, at other times, 
since the different virtues or vices, which elevate 
or degrade human nature, may easily be repre¬ 
sented by the different parts of the animated world; 
while in the apologues of Jotham and Pilpay trees 
and birds and beasts and reptiles were made to 
play the parts of intellectual agents according to 
the proprieties of their several well known qua¬ 
lities or attributes, the oriental monarchs were 
typified by those fierce and warlike animals which 
they affected most to resemble or which they as¬ 
sumed as their military badge, and the eastern 
females bore appellations expressive of those milder 
virtues which were deemed most becoming in the 
weaker sex. 

Of these two modes of symbolical phraseology 
the second is evidently no other than a species of 
metaphor: and, as to the fust, it probably owed 
its origin to the astronomical reveries of the ancient 
founders of Babel; whose blind veneration for the 
great regal patriarchs early introduced the belief, 
that their souls were translated into certain of the 
heavenly bodies from which lofty stations they still 
continued to overlook the affairs of mortals. Hence 
foe Gothic Phenicians were accustomed to style 
the celestial luminaries speculators of the heavens ;* 
benoe the mighty hunter of men, the tyrannical 
Nimrod, rules to this day a conspicuous conste l¬ 
lation under the name of Orion : 1 hence the doc- 

1 5anebon. «p«d Euseb. Pmp. Evan. lib. i. c. V). 

* Ocdreo. hist. Camp, fob It. 
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trine of the Egyptian priesthood was, that the 
bodies of the hero-gods remained indeed after 
death in this nether world, but that their souls 
shone in heaven as stars ; Isis having been trans¬ 
lated to the Dog-star^ Horus, to the constellation 
of Orion, and Typhon to the catasterism of the . 
Bgar :* and hence, as the same notion prevailed in 
the West, the obsequious flattery of the later 
Romans translated the soul of their first Emperor 
into that star which from him was denominated 
the Julium Sidus. 

Both these modes of description are frequently 
adopted by the inspired writers; and the vicissi¬ 
tudes of empires, and the characters of mighty 
nations, are symbolically represented by confusion 
among the heavenly bodies and by prophetic visions 
of warlike animals. 

Whether the figurative language of the Oriental 
nations was borrowed from the hieroglypbical 
metliod of writing, or whether the reverse be more 
consonant with truth, it is not material at present 
to inquire^ It is sufficient for us, that, from what¬ 
ever source the custom might originate, the Asia¬ 
tics perpetually veiled the most simple ideas in a 
poetical dress, and made use of sensible objects to 
represent mental qualities. The style of writing, 
corrected and chastened by the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, is used by all the ancient prophets. 
The allegorical descriptions of Daniel, the ener¬ 
getic effusions of Isaiah, and the plaintive numbers 

* Plut. dc hid.) 21. 
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of Jeremiah, air partake of the genius of the coun¬ 
try in which they were composed. When the 
Almighty is pleased to vouchsafe his communi¬ 
cations to mankind, he does not disdain to use the 
peculiarities of their language and to accommodate 
himself to their usual mode of speaking. 

Upon this principle, the ceremonial Law o f 
Moses appears to have been delivered to the Is¬ 
raelites.. Ideas are clothed, as it were, with a 
bodily substance; and those things, which are com¬ 
prehended by the intellect alone, are brought before 
the eyes in a kind of sensible delineation. 1 That, 
which is a metaphor or an allegory in the writings of 
the Prophets, becomes a practical hieroglyphic in 
the due performance of the Levitical ordinances: 
the mysteries of the spiritual world are represented 
by their corresponding natural objects : and future 
events are darkly exhibited in the significant rites 
of the Mosaical dispensation. Without this key 
to unlock the hidden meaning of the Pentateuch, 
the whole ritual contained in it will be utterly un¬ 
intelligible, and will seem to consist only of a 
burthensome round of unmeaning ceremonies. 
But, when considered, according to the rules of 
Oriental composition, as an allegorical or hierogly- 
phical description of certain future transactions, 
the wonderful contrivance and wisdom of the whole 
institution will be apparent. 

1 The same interpretation is given, according to Eusebius, 
by the High-Priest Eleazar: and it is remarkable, that some 
of the Pythagorean prohibitions are explained by Hierocles in 
a precisely similar manner. Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. viii. 
c. 9* Hieroc. in Aur. Carm. Pythag. ver. 67 * 
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The different ceremonial observances of the hea¬ 
thens were generally commemorative of benefits 
conferred upon them by their deified ancestors; and 
the rites used upon these occasions were emblema¬ 
tical of the obligations, which they had received. 
Of this nature was the Egyptian festival descriptive 
of the loss and the finding of Osiris : such also 
vere the Syrian rites performed in remembrance 
of the death and reviva l of Thammuz: and such 
were the universally prevailing ceremonies of the 
mystical Argo or Baris , in which the preservation 
of mankind from the waters of the deluge is not 
obscurely represented. 1 In all these cases, the 
observance bore a certain analogy and resemblance 
to the event which occasioned it; but it was con¬ 
stantly more or less fashioned upon the plan of 
hieroglyphical representation. 

Now, if it may be permitted to compare profane 
things with sacred, the ordinances of the Mosaicai 
dispensation are the converse ofjhe pagan festivals; 
the latter are commemorative of past, the former 
are emblematical of future, events. To say, that 
the heathen ceremonies were entirely arbitrary and 
totally unconnected with matters of fact, would 
justly be deemed an unwarrantable assertion. But 
much more so would be the belief, that an all-wise 
God appointed the ritual of the Jewish church 
without any determinate meaning and design. It 
is utterly incredible, that those observances should 
be essentially pleasing to the Almighty, who is a 

* See my Origin of Pagan Idol. b. iv. c. 4>. S t, iu 
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spirit and most therefore be worshipped in spirit 
and truth. Though some may probably have been 
enjoined with a view of more effectually separating 
the Israelites from their idolatrous neighbours, yet 
this is far from being the case with them all; and, 
unless a satisfactory account of their meaning can 
be given, it is in vain to attempt to reconcile such 
an institution to reason. 

. Revelation, however, fully explains itself with 
regard to this matter. Scripture will ever be 
found to be the best comment upon Scrip¬ 
ture ; and, if the Epistle to the Hebrews, not to 
mention various other passages, be consulted, the 
whole mystery will be clearly unfolded. We are 
informed by St. Paul, that there are priests that 
offer gifts according to the Law, who serve unto 

the EXAMPLE AND SHADOW OF HEAVENLY 

things. 1 And almost all things are by the Law 
purged with Mood ; and withou t shedding of blood 
there is no remission . It was therefore necessary 
that the patterns of things in the heavens 
should be purified with these ; but the heavenly 
things themselves with belter sacrifices than 
these.* . 

Hence it is plain that the ceremonial Law is 
typical of the pure and spiritual dispensation pro- 
mulged by the Messiah; and, accordingly, upon 
this plan of interpretation the whole of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews proceeds. 

1 Heb. viii. 4. 

' * Heb. ix. 2?, 23. 
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I. The numerous and bloody sarrifir^ «rf the 
Lair first draw our attention. 

All the animals appointed for this purpose are 
of that class, which the institutes of Moses pro¬ 
nounce to be clean . The patient sheep, the in¬ 
nocent lamb , the mild and laborious ox, are the 
victims destined to blaze upon the altars of Jehovah. 
But the ferocious tyger , the rapacious lion , and the 
gluttonous hog, are never permitted to contaminate 
the sacred inclosure of the temple. 

Now whatever sins the Israelites had committed, 
Cither collectively or individually, were constantly 
to be expiated by the sacrifice of clean animals: 
and (to use the language of the Apostle) without 
shedding of blood there is no remission . 1 These 
sacrifices however had no intrinsic merit: for it is 
not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin * And the reason is plain, 
not only h priori, but likewise d posteriori: for, if 
they naturally possessed any such cleansing powers, 
then the worshippers once purged should have had 
no more conscience of sins? But these sacrifices 
were repeated every year: and, if they had been 
repeated to all eternity, they could never of them¬ 
selves have satisfied the justice of God. 

For what purpose then were they offered, if they 
were thus altogether inefficacious ? 

They were types or shadows of a nobler sacrifice, 
which can alone make atonement before a God of 
infinite purity and absolute justice: they were 

* Ikb. ix. 22. 1 Hcb. X. 4. 3 Heb. x. 2. 
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prophetic figures of one, who mysteriously united 
in his own person the two characters of the victim 
and the priest, 

Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many: 
and unto them, that look for him, shall he appear 
the second^ time without sin unto salvation. For 
the Law, having a shadow of good things to come 
and not the very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year by 
year continually, make the comers thereunto perfect 
— Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, he 
saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not ; but 
a body hast thou prepared me—Then said he, Lo 
I come to do thy will, O God. He taketh. away 
the first, that he may establish the second. By the 
which will we are sanctified, through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. And 
every priest standeth daily ministering, and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can neoer take 
away sins: but this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right 
hand of God—For by one offering he hath per¬ 
fected for ever them that, are sanctified. 1 

Thus was the Messiah offered up as a victim 
from the very beginning: virtually, in the councils of 
the Most High; typically, in the sacrifices both 
of the Patriarchal and the Eevitical dispensation. 

. 1. Since it is the standing doctrine of the Gos¬ 
pel, that every bloody sacrifice shadowed out the 
alone efficacious sacrifice of Christ; we seem from. 


1 Heb. ix. 28. x. 1, 5, 9—12, 14. 
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this circumstance to be inevitably brought to the 
conclusion, that the ordinance of piacularly devot¬ 
ing a victim was not the unauthorized institution 
of man, but that it was specially appointed by God 
himself: for, had such an ordinance sprung from 
mere superstitious will-worship, it is difficult to 
conceive, either how it could be pleasing to the 
Supreme Being, or with what propriety it could 
have been so adopted into the heaven-appointed 
ritual of the Hebrews as to be deemed typical of 
the great oblation of the Messiah. 1 


1 Dr. Outrara, without deciding the point himself, has 
given the arguments of those who hold opposite opinions on 
the origination of sacrificial rites. His authors, in prosecut¬ 
ing the question, do not seem to me^to have sufficiently at¬ 
tended to the distinction between eucharistic and %iacular 
sacrifices. Whatever may have been the real origin of the 
former , it is at least not difficult to conceive, that men may 
have been spontaneously induced to offer gifts to God on the 
same principle as they would offer gifts to a mere mortal 
superior: but it is not so easy to account, with any shew of 
rationality, for the human origin of the latter . Universal as 
may be the consciousness of sin and therefore the fear of 
punishment, I cannot conceive how all men, without any 
teaching from above, should unanimously have hit upon so 
extraordinary a notion respecting the best mode of appeasing 
the Deity, as that which constitutes the essence of a piacular 
Sacrifice. Is it probable, that the whole world, uninstructed 
and unauthorised , should have gratuitously taken up the per¬ 
suasion, that, if a living victim were devoted to God after a 
certain ceremonial, the sins of the offerers would be imputa- 
tively transferred to the victim, and that the divine wrath 
would rest upon it instead of them ? Such an opinion is so 
arbitrary yet so universal, that all nations must have received 
it from some common source. But this brings us up to the 
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If however the ordinance of sacrifice was insti¬ 
tuted by God, since the all-wise governor of the 
universe never acts vainly or superfluously, we are 
compelled as rational beings to suppose, that it was 
first instituted, when expiation first became neces¬ 
sary. For it is alike absurd to imagine, other that 
a piacular rite was ordained when no expiation 
was required; or that, although expiation became 
necessary at a. particular point of time, the piacular 
rite was not ordained until an indefinite number of 
subsequent years had elapsed. But, if each of 
these suppositions be manifestly absurd, it only re¬ 
mains, that piacular sacrifice must have been first 
instituted, when expiation first became necessary. 

Now expiation first became necessary, when 
man first required' an atonement: and no atone¬ 
ment could be required by man, until man was in 
a state of enmity with God. But man was origi¬ 
nally created pure and upright like the blessed 
angels; bis will, his affections, and his understand- 

first ages of the world when man immediately conversed with 
God. Would the piety then of Adam or of Noah have 
ventured to propitiate the Deity by what, if it were maut k 
rued and unrequited , would have been a mere act of supenti* 
. tious will-worship ? For what superstition can be more grom, 
than to believe, without any authority for so believing , that 
God will transfer the sins of the sacrificer to bis sacrifice* 
and that thus the sacrificer himself shall be pardoned f The 
old pagans judged more rationally: for they are unanimous in 
_jOcrjbing the origi n of sacrifice to a divine command . Dr. 
Magee very sensibly espouses and vigorously maintains the 
same opinion. Outram. de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 1* See my Orig. 
of Pagan Idol, book ii. c. 8. § i. 1. 
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log, being all in perfect unison with his Maker. 
Man therefore must have rebelled and fallen, into 
ain, previous to his being brought into a state of 
enmity with God; his fall being in fact the cause 
of his enmity. Hence it will plainly follow, that 
man first required an atonement at the fall, that 
expiation then first became necessary, and conse>- N 
quently that typical piacular sacrifice must then 
have been first instituted. 

To the fall then we must look for the primeval 
institution of piacular sacrifice: and here, accord¬ 
ingly, we shall find it. Jehovah is said by the 
saciipd historian to have clothed our first parents 
.with the skins of animals. 1 But, as yet, death had 
not made its appearance in the world. Whence 
then were those skins procured ? The animals 
must undoubtedly have been slaughtered: the only 
question therefore is, for what purpose they were 
thus slaughtered. For food they could not have 
been put to death: because the first grant of animal 
food does not occur, until after the deluge. They 
must therefore have been slain as victims; for the 
purpose of sacrifice: and, since Jehovah himself 
appears as the actor on this occasion, we can onlv 
suppose, either that the anthropomorphic Angel 
slaughtered them, or that Adam slaughtered them 
by his special direction. 

But, if the ordinance of sacrifice were instituted 
by God in consequence of the fall, we can scarcely 
avoid concluding, that its nature and purport were 
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at the same time folly explained: for a mere ob¬ 
servance of the rite, without any knowledge of its 
end and signification, could scarcely be deemed a 
religious action ; it would be little better than pal¬ 
pable superstition, for it would leave man in pro¬ 
found ignorance as to the mode of his reconciliation 
with God. I apprehend therefore, that the nature 
of the rite was fully explained, and that it was in¬ 
stituted in immediate connection with the promise 
of the future Seed of the woman. Respecting this 
Seed it was foretold, that the serpent should bruise 
his heel or mortal part: and the devotement of an 
animal victim p ractically and scenicallv exhibited 
the mode, in which that mortal part was to be 
bruised as the substitute of man ; the divine 
wrath being transferred from the sinner to his sub¬ 
stitute thus exposed to the utmost malice of the evil 
principle, in order that so God might be reconciled 
to his creature consistently with his eternal attribute 
of justice. 

2. Such then was the institution of sacrifice: ►- 
and accordingly we find, that, not very long after 
the fall, Cain and Abel are said to have each 
offered up an oblation, plainly not as if that act 
were an unauthorized novelty, but as if it were an 
already acknowledged and established practice. 
The oblations however of the two brethren met 
with a very different acceptance at the hand of 
God: and this circumstance will serve to confirm 
and elucidate what already has been said on the 
gcueral topic of sacrifice. 

Abel offered an animal victim ; and thus, look- 
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ing forward through the type, he expressed his 
faith ip the expiation to be made hereafter by the 
antitype. Cain, on the contrary, offered up a 
bloodless victim; and thus testified his disbelief or 
disregard of the promise mad e toEve of an atoni ng^ 
Redeemer. The sacrifice of the former was pia- ' 
cular ; as becoming a fallen creature, who acknow¬ 
ledged his apostasy and the need which he had of 
vicarious expiation. The sacrifice of the latter 
was eucharistic; as fancifully becoming one, who 
denied or palliated the guilt of his nature, who 
owned not the necessity of an atonement, and who 
claimed to devote his substance only as expressive 
of general gratitude to God and of such a recogni- ' 
tion of his authority as a being might make who 
had never offended. Cain, ih short, is the first 
infidel upon record: and his sacrifice, being really 
a daring insult to Jehovah, was rejected with in¬ 
dignation ; while that of Abel, being duly offered 
up in the revealed spirit of the institution, was 
accepted as well pleasing to the majesty of heaven. 

On this very principle it is, that St. Paul draws 
a broad line of distinction between the two essen¬ 
tially differing sacrifices of the children of Adam. 
By faith Abel offend unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain : or, as one of the old English 
translations with somewhat greater accuracy ex¬ 
presses the sense of the original, a much more 
sacrifice ; that is to say, a more full or complete 
sacrifice. Now why does the apostle style the 


1 Heb. xj. 4. 
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sacrifice of Abel a more full sacrifice than that of 
"Cain : and why, since he declares that the offering 
of Abel was made by faith, does he thence, by 
strong and necessary implication, teach us, that the 
offering of Cain was not made by faith ? The 
greater fulness of the one sacrifice and the presence 
of faith are evidently connected : and the two, 
thus evidently connected, are placed in studied 
opposition to the less fulness of the other sacrifice 
and to the absence of faith, which again are simi¬ 
larly connected together. Hence, according to Sf. 
Paul, the sacrifice of Abel w'as not only more com¬ 
plete tiian that of Cain ; but. it was distinguished 

• by the characteristic principle of faith, which 

# principle did not distinguish the sacrifice of the 
elder brother. What then is the faith, which Abel 
had, and which Cain'wanted? If, by the term 
faith as here used by the apostle, be meant only 

’ a general belief or persuasion that God would 
accept their several oblations ; it does not appear, 
that Abel had any more faith of this kind than 
Cain; for the very act of offering a sacrifice in¬ 
volves the persuasion of the sacrifices that it would 
be acceptable. St. Paul therefore cannot have 
intended, that we should thus understand the term 
w hich he employs : because such an interpretation 
makes him wholly inconsistent with himself. We 
must seek out consequently some other meaning 
of the term : and this we cannot do more ration¬ 
ally or properly, than by adverting to the context. 
Now the context shews us, that the faith of the 
patriarchs, here celebrated by the apostle,' is a 
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PROSPECTIVE FAITH IN CHRIST. These ALL 

died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off: and they were per¬ 
suaded of them, and embraced them . 1 But what 
were the promises, which they thus embraced ? 
Clearly the promises of a future Redeemer, which 
were successively made to the early patriarchs. 

' Accordingly we are told in express terms, that 
Moses, one of the celebrated worthies, esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto the 
recompence of the reward.* Faith then in Christ 
was the faith of Abel: and this faith was that, 
which Cain wanted. Hence it will follow, that by 
faith in Christ it was, that Abel offered unto God 
a more full sacrifice than Cain. And this more! 
full sacrifice, namely a bloody piacular sacrifice as 
contradistinguished from an unbloody euchansric 
sacrifice, was an expression of such faith in Christ: 
while the less full sacrifice was an expression of 
unbelief in the need and virtue of his atonement. 
We cannot therefore wonder, when the radically- 
different principles of the two sacrifices are con¬ 
sidered, that Jehovah should have respect to Abel 
and to his offering, but that unto Cain and to his 
offering he should not have respect .* ‘ 

3. Thus strictly piacular were the s acrifices of 
the Patriarchal Church and of a similar nature 

• Ileb. \i. 13. * Heb. xi. 26 . 

3 See this subject discussed at large in my Origin of Pagan 
Idol, book ii. c. 8. § it. 4. 
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were those under the Levitical dispensation. The 
precise ceremonial of the former is not particularly 
stated to us : but that of the latter, which in all 
probability had been used from the very beginning, 
strikingly sets forth a most important circumstance 
attendant upon the all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. 

It is said of the Son, that he bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows ; and the Father is represented, 
■as laying upon him the iniquities of us all. 1 In 
consequence of this mysterious act of grace, the 
faithful are more than pardoned: as the apostle 
assures us, they are even justified by his blood.’’ 

Now the special nature of the mercy extended 
to them is dramatically exhibited before our very 
eyes in the ceremony, which, under the Levitical 
dispensation, preceded the slaughter of each piacu- 
lar victim. According to the form prescribed in 
the Law of Moses, when a sacrifice was about to 
be offered up by the priest, either the individual 
sinner on whose behalf it was devoted, or the Le- 
vites, or the elders, as the occasion might require, 
were accustomed to lay their hands upon the head 
of the victim and to confess upon it their iniquities. 
The load of these iniquities was supposed to be 
then borne by the guiltless animal destined for 
sacrifice : they were thought to be transferred from 
the sinner to the sin-offering: and by such a 
transfer they were counted to be altogether done 
away, so far as the true criminal was concerned. 
Henceforth he was made, what in legal phraseology 


Isaiah liii. 4,6. 


* Rom. v. 9. 
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is denominated, right in the court: he was viewed 
in the same light, as if he never had offended. 1 

This ceremony gives us a clear idea of what the 
prophet meant in the expression, which I have re-> 
cently cited. He declares of the Messiah, that 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us alL 
Here we have a manifest allusion to the identical 
ceremony, which I have been describing. As the 
sins of the Israelites were laid upon the head of 
each devoted victim, so that the victim should heap 
them in their stead : in a similar manner, Jehovah 
has laid the sins of all mankind upon the head of 
Christ, as upon a piacular sacrifice, that so by an< 
act of transfer he might bear them on our behalf. 

The iniquity of the sinner being thus transferred 
to his substitute, his person is freely justified by 
the blood of his Saviour.. God not only remits his 
punishment; but also restores him to the full en¬ 
joyment of his favour, and to the same degree of 
forensic though not of inherent righteousness, which 


* Lev it. i. 2—9« Exod. xxix. 10, 15. Numb. viii. 12- 
Levit. iv. 13—21, 22—26, 27—35. Such was the opinion 
of the Jews themselves. His adde tertiam deprecandi forrnu- 
lam , quam manibus victim#. capiti impositis reus ipse suo ore 
edidit. Obsecro, Dopiine, peccavi, deliqui,. rebellavj, hoc et 
illud feci: nunc autem pcenitentiam ago, sitque hostia. hjec 
expiatio mea. Qua verba formulam claudunt, sitque hate 
expiatio mea, hostiam ipsam designdbant offerentis mdnibus jam 
subject am; ac quidem , ut Judai docent , hujusmodi significa¬ 
tions™ habent, Sit hoslia hdc meum in locum substituta, ut, 
quod ipse malum merui, id in hostia mea caput recidat . Mai- 
moo. in MaaseKorban. cap* 3. Out ram. de sacrif* lib* L. c« 
15. § x. 
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he would have possessed had he never offended. 
Accordingly we are informed by the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, that God ivas in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their tres¬ 
passes unto them ;—for he made him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him . 1 

4. This doctrine of a transfer is eminently set 
forth in the ceremonial of what is usually denomi¬ 
nated the scape-goat; a ceremonial, which, if not 
absolutely itself a sacrifice, yet constitutes a pro¬ 
minent part of an ordinance that, taken altogether, 
is expressly declared to be a sin-offering. The 
whole rit« is of so extraordinary a nature, that it 
may well deserve a somewhat more extended con¬ 
sideration. t 

Aaron, and each high-priest after him, was for¬ 
bidden to approach the mercy-seat at all times: 
but, when he annually entered the holy place on 
the great day of atonement, he was commanded to 
observe the following ceremonies. 

* 2 Corinth, v. 19 , 21. See Hooker’s Disc, of Justif. § 6. 
Bp. Andrews’s Serm. p.' 74 . Bp. Latimer’s Serin, p. 224. 
Bp. Beveridge’s Priv. Thoughts, art. viii. Bp. Reynolds's Life 
of Christ, p. 240. See also particularly Outran), de sacrif. 
lib. i. c. 21, 22 :• where will be found a luminous account of 
the doctrine of piacu l ar sa crifice, and an ample .statement of 
the concurring sentiments entertained on this subject both by 
Jew s and by Pagans and by Christians. It was in cons©, 
qaence of the doctrine, that the typical sacrifice was made sin 
for the Jews, and that the antitype Christ was in a similar 
manner made sin for us; that a single Hebrew word nNt9TT 
is used to express either the offering for sin or sin itself. 
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Arrayed in his pontifical habit, after having first 
carefully bathed himself in water, he was to draw 
near with a young bullock for a sin-offering and 
with a ram for a burnt-offering: These were the 
customary victims : but, on the present occasion, 
he was additionally to take, of the congregation of 
the children of Israel, two kids of the goats for a 
sin-offering, and to present them before the Lord 
at the door of the tabernacle. After the presenta¬ 
tion, lie was to cast lots upon them : one lot being 
for Jehovah, and the other lot for what in the 
original Hebrew is expressed Azazel. The goat, 
on which the lot of Jehovah fell, was to be brought 
and offered up for a sin-offering: but the goat, on 
which fell the lot of Azazel,' was to be presented 
alive before Jehovah ; to make an atonement with 
him, by letting it go for Azazel into the wilderness. 
Of the former, thelilood was to be carried within 
the vail and to be sprinkled upon the mercy-seat 
and before the mercy-seat, in order that atonement 
might be made for the holy place because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel: but, when 
the live goat was brought, the high-priest was to 
lay both his hands upon its head and to confess 
over it all the iniquities of the children of Israel; 
. putting them upon the head of the goat ; after 
which he was to send it away by the hand of a fit 
- man into the wilderness, that it might bear upon it 
all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited. 1 

On the general acknowledged principle of each 


* I-fvit. xvi. 
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sacrificial victim being a type of Christ, to whom 
by imputation the sins of all his people are trans¬ 
ferred, we may safely lay it down, that each of 
the two goats shadowed out our mediatorial sub¬ 
stitute, who laid down bis life for our sake, and 
who bare in his own body our sins upon the tree. 
Thus far matters are sufficiently easy and clear: 
but the question is, what we are to understand by 
the different treatment of the two goats, , and what 
is meant by the term Azazel so conspicuously in¬ 
troduced into the accouut of the ceremonial. 

(1.) An answer to the second part of the question 
may throw some light upon its first part. 

Our English translators, following Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and the Greek fathers, suppose the term 
Azazel to mean the goat itself; and thence, from 
its imagined derivation, render it the scape-goat. 
This conjecture however is attended with consider¬ 
able difficulties. Each goat, as the Hebrew word 
used throughout the whole passage imports, was 
to be a male : but Az, which in the sense of a 
goat is supposed to be compounded with Azel, 
invariably signifies not a male but a female goat. 
Hence, if the inspired writer had meant to describe 
one of the two consecrated goats, it is hard to say, 
why he should employ the needlessly inaccurate 
term Azazel, when he might just as easily have 
employed the strictly accurate term Seirazet. Nor 
is this all: to say nothing of the awkward repe¬ 
tition produced by translating the term a scape¬ 
goat, the grammatical arrangement of the original 
will scarcely tolerate such ft version. Aaron, we 
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read, shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot 
fo r Jehovah, and the other lot fot' Azazel. Now, 
since Jehovah is a person, the evident construction 
of the sentence requires that Azazel should be 
deemed a person likewise. Its concinnity there-, 
fore is quite destroyed by our common English 
version: Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats ; 
one lot for the Lord , and the other lot for the 
scape-goat. According to this rendering, we see, 
the Lord is a person, but the scape-goat is not a 
person: and, in consequence of such a departure 
from the natural turn of the sentence, the same 
preposition for , in the two successive clauses, is 
made to bear two entirely different significations; 
in the former it denotes to in the sense of possession 
or acquisition, but in the latter it denotes for in 
the sense of designation to a particular purpose. 
One lot for Jehovah : here the meaning is, that 
pne lot would devote the victim, upon which it fell, 
to Jehovah. The other lot for Azazel: here, 
according to our English version, the meaning is 
• not, that the other lot would devote the victim, 
upon which it fell, to the scape-goat; but that it 
. would cause the victim, upon which it fell, to be 
designated, to the purpose of being a scape-goat. 
On the whole then, if we interpret Azazel to sig¬ 
nify one of the two goats, we shall have bad 
grammar leading to still worse incongruity of ex¬ 
pression. 

Others tigain imagine, that Azazel is the name 
of a mountain; and, by taking the. liberty to alter 
the spelling of the word, they would make it 
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denote the rough mountain of God, lint, to say 
nothing of this unauthorized correction of Che; 
term, where do we find, either, the slightest hint 
that the goat was to be carried to any mountain, 
or any mountain in Palestine which bore the name 
of Azzael? We are simply told, that the animal 
was to be conveyed into the wilderness : and, had 
Moses used the term to designate a particular 
mountain, he would obviously have said mount 
Azzael, just as he says mount Ebal and mount 
Gerizim and the like ; for it is to be observed, 
that, even when Azazel has been transmuted into 
Azzael, still the word mountain is wanting, so that 
the literal import of Azzael will be, not the rough 
mountain of God, but only the rough of God, 
To this objection I may add one, which has already 
been brought against the first-considered opinion; 
The turn of the sentence, one lot for Jehovah and 
the other lot for Azazel, requires us to conclude, 
that, as Jehovah is a person, so Azazel must be a 
person likewise. But Azazel, according to the 
conjecture now before us, instead of being a per* 
son, is supposed to be a mountain. 

These two opinions being thus set aside, since 
the'circumstance of Azazel being a person like 
Jehovah has been employed as an argument against 
them; we stand pledged to adopt no exposition, 
save one which is built upon the allowed necessary 
personality of Azazel. Here therefore the question 
is, what person is intended by the being so denor 
minuted; With most of the ancient Jews and 
Christians, I suppose Azazel to be a title of the 
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evil spirit: and I conceive its import to be the 
strong fugitive or the potverful apostate. That it 
lias long and early been esteemed the proper name 
of a person, is evident from the word being left 
unparaphrased and simply written Azazel both by 
Jonathan and by Onkelos and by many other in¬ 
terpreters : and, that both a person was thought 
to be intended, and that that person was an evil 
spirit, may be gathered not equivocally from the 
Greek word used by the Seventy to express the 
imagined import of the term ; one lot to the Lord , 
and one lot to the Apopompeus. 1 Now the word 
Apopomp'eus cannot mean the goat, in the sense of 
that animal being sent away or being made what 
our English translators call a seape-gcat ; because 
it is never used passively. It always bears an 
active signification : and it is commonly employed 
to describe a demon who sends away evil from his 
<votaries , to describe one of those deities whom 

- the Latins for the same reason called Dii Aver-' 

runci. In such a version of the term Azazel, the 
Seventy, I think, have greatly erred ; for, as I 
h ave al ready observed, I believe it to denote the 

- ^strong apostate ; but I have adduced this version 

to shew, both that they esteemed Azazel a person, 
and that they supposed that person to be an aver- 
runcan demon. Exactly the same conclusion was 
drawn from it by the apostate emperor Julian, 
though he made it indeed subservient to his own 

1 KXrjpov kva r<p K vpip, ttai KXrjpov era Airoiroinratip. 
Levit. xvi, 8. 
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antichrisdan purposes. His reasoning was, that, 
since Moses speaks of the devotement of a goat 
to an apopompfcan divinity contradistinguished 
from Jehovah, he in effect taught the very same 
doctrine as that inculcated by the heathen theo- 
logists respecting the Dii Averrunci. The argu¬ 
ment of Julian would have been fully conclusive, 
had Moses written in Greek : but, since it is en¬ 
tirely built upon the assumption that the Greek 
word Apopomphis faithfully expresses the meaning 
of'the Hebrew word Azazel, and since the pro¬ 
priety of such a translation is flatly denied ; we 
may readily perceive, what a mere sophism it was 
confidently to charge an opinion upon Moses, 
which opinion rests altogether upon a faulty Greek 
version of a Hebrew original. 1 . 

(2.) We have now obtained an answer to the 
second part of the question ; it remains to be tried, 
whether any light can be throvvrl upon its first part: 
what are we to understand by the different treat¬ 
ment of the two goats ? 

With respect to this matter, the g rand difficulty 
lies in the devotement of th e live goat to Azazel. 
It is easy enough to perceive the ceremonial reason, 
why it was so devoted by being conveyed into the 
wilderness: the desert was thought to be the fa¬ 
vourite haunt of the apostate spirit. Here, ac¬ 
cordingly, our Lord underwent his temptation from 
the devil; hither the legion of evil demons is said 
to have driven the possessed man, ere they were 


* See Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 8. 
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ejected from him by the word of Christ; and it is 
through dry or desert places that the unclean spirit 
is described as rambling after he had quitted the 
body of the demoniac. 1 But still the, main diffi¬ 
culty remains, how we are to account for the live 
goat being at all devoted to Azazel. 

The Rabbins,, who, like myself, understand . 
Azazel to mean the evil spirit, have advanced some 
strange notions respecting this devotement. Thus 
R. Eliezer scruples not to say, that they offer a 
gift to Samael or Satan on the day of atonement, 
lest he should make thehoblation fruitless: and 
he produces for his^oucKerthe text under consi- 
deration, one lot for the Lord and another lot for 
Azazel; wheuce he argues, that the lot of the 
blessed God was the oblation of the burnt-offer¬ 
ing, and that the lot of Azazel was the sin-goat. 
Thus also the book of Caphtor teaches, that 
the Jews offered a gift to Satan, that they might 
blind his eyes, lest they should be accused by 
him. And thus, while Moses Gerundensis in 
words denies the fact, he m reality acknow¬ 
ledges its existence: for he says, Our inten¬ 
tion, when we let loose the goat, is not to present 
him as an oblation to Samael ; but our desire is to 
do the will of our Creator, who has delivered to ns 
such a commandment. What is yet stranger, some 
of the more ancient Christians, who used the 
Greek translation of, the Seventy, were thence un¬ 
happily led to imagine, that, of the two goats, one 
was sacrificed to God, and the other was sent into 

• Matt. iv. 1 . Luke viii. 29. Matt. xii. 43. 
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the desert to propitiate an evil and im pure demon 
thus venerated as an apopompean spirit. For this 
impiety they are deservedly censured by Cyril and 
Procopius : and it is well remarked by Abulensis, 
that the goat was not sacrificed to the demon 
A~azel, for it is only said that it was conveyed 
into the desert; since it were a great disgrace to 
the God of the Hebrews, if he could not deliver 
his worshippers from demons , and if they were 
compelled to propitiate the devil lest he should hurt 
them. 1 

The reasons, assigned for .the present extraor¬ 
dinary rite by the eminently learned Dr. Spencer, 
though free from the absurd impiety of Rabbinical 
superstition, do not strike me as altogether satis¬ 
factory : and I suspect, that even he himself did 
not feel quite secure in them ; for he expresses his 
perfect readiness to give them up, whensoever any 
thing more solid shall have been produced/ His 
reasons are three : 1. that the piacular goat, laden 
with the sins of the people, and given up to Azazel, 
symbolically denoted the wretched lot of all sin¬ 
ners ; 2. that the consignment of this goat thus 
circumstanced to an evil demon tended to shew 
the Israelites the impurity of apostate spirits, 
which might well divert them from every wish to 
have any intercourse with such beings; 3. and 
that, since their sins were sufficiently expiated by 

’ Speuccr. de Leg. Ileb. Hit. lib. iii. dissert. 8. c. 2, 4. 

* Si qyis, lumint pcrspicaciorc donatus, hujus instituti 
tationes solidiorcs assignaverit, me minitpc perunucem expe- 
rietur. 
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the piacular goat sent out to Azazel, they might 
the more willingly abstain from all application to 
the apopomp&an gods of the Gentiles. 1 None of — 
these reasons, so far as I can judge, sufficiently—— 

accounts for the fact; and the last of them is both- 

evidently inconclusive, and likewise makes the- 

learned author inconsistent with himself: for it is 
built upon the supposition, that the Israelites 
understood the Hebrew word Azazel in the sense 
of the Greek word Apopompkus; when yet the 
propriety of that comparatively modern rendering 
by the Seventy is justly controverted, when of 
course the ancient Israelites were wholly unac¬ 
quainted with a rendering which existed not in 
their days, and when they never could have learned 
either from Moses or from the prophets that Satan 
resembled in his attributes the averruncan gods of 
Paganism because like them he was potent to avert 
calamities from his votaries. 

Let us then see, whether we can discover any: 
less objectionable mode of solving the difficulty. 

I set out with the postulate, which, I should 
suppose, cannot reasonably be denied: that each 
of the two piacular goats was alike a type of our 
Saviour Christ, who laid down his life for us in 
the quality of a sacrificial victim, and who bore 
the load of our sins transferred to him by impu¬ 
tation. The whole question therefore resolves itself 
into an inquiry, why, on the annual great day of 
atonement, the Messiah was thus doubly symbol- 

* Spencer, de Leg. Heb. Rit. lib. iii. dissert. 8. c. 2. 

VOL. II. tt 
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" feed: why, under one aspect, he was represented 
as a victim offered up to appease the wrath of 
Jehovah; and why, under another aspect, he was 
described as burdened with the sins of his people 
and formally given up to the power of Azazel or 
Satan. 

Now to meet this inquiry nothing more is neces¬ 
sary than to observe the character assigned in Holy 
Writ to our blessed Lord. 

• . Siqce all we are transgressors of the Law, since 
transgression demands punishment at the band of 
a perfectly just God, and since the decreed punish¬ 
ment is death both temporal and eternal: it is 
manifest, that we cannot be pardoned consistently 
with the divine attribute of justice, unless some 
one. can be found, who, by willingly submitting to 
the penalty in our stead, has at the same time a 
sufficiency of absolute merit to purchase our jus¬ 
tification with the Deity. Such a person was our 
Saviour Christ. He laid down his life for us, that 
we might go free: and this sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross was typified by every bloody sacri¬ 
fice under the Law, and therefore among others 
by the piacular devotement of that goat which fell 
by lot to Jehovah. Here we have the great mys¬ 
tery of the Gospel so well described by the apostle, 
as that which alone could exhibit God both just 
and yet the justifier of them that believe in Christ 
Jesus. But this is not the whole of our Lord’s 
revealed character. At the very commencement 
of the Bible it was foretold, that, although the 
promised Seed of the woman should finally bruise 
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the head of the serpent, yet the serpent should 
first bruise his heel or mortal part If then the 
serpent was to bruise his mortal part, that mortal 
part must needs be delivered over to the power of 
the serpent; for of himself he could possess no 
such superiority even during a single moment.: 
Hence it will follow, that Satan, bent only upon 
satiating his own malice, and unconscious that he 
was actually subserving the divine purposes of 
mercy, was the agent, who through his earthly tools 
effected the death of the Messiah. He indeed 
sought nothing more than to frustrate God’s coun¬ 
sels, which be imagined would be best done by 
cutting off the prophet of the Gospel: but Christ, 
in freely submitting to his utmost malice which 
with ease he might have disconcerted, thus offered _ 
himself up a willing sacrifice on the altar of the • * 
cross to appease the wrath of heaven and to. 
redeem mankind from ruin. To this utter dere¬ 
liction on the part of God, to this complete ex¬ 
posure of the Woman’s Seed to all the rage of 
the infernal serpent, our Lord doubtless alludes, 
both in his bitter cry from the cross, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me, and in bis 
remark to the priests and elders who came to ap¬ 
prehend him, This is your hour and the power of ■ 
darkness. Burdened with the full weight of all 
our iniquities, the Saviour was thus given up to 
the malice of Satan ; who, with a power exceeding 
that which was committed to him over Job, had 
the Messiah placed in his hand without any re¬ 
striction that he should save his life. 
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Such being the scriptural character of our Lord, 
it is evident that no single type can perfectly exhibit 
it in both its parts. The various bloody sacrifices 
of the Law prefigured it in one part, namely that 
which respected the atonement made with God for, 
the sins of man : but they spoke nothing concern* 
iog its other part, namely that which respected the 
delivering up of the Messiah to the infernal ser~ 
pent with the permissive powe? of bruising his 
mortal frame. On this second part they were 
silent: and, if it were at all to be shadowed out 
under the ceremonial Law, such a purpose Could 
only be effected by the introduction of a new type, 
connected indeed with the usual sacrificial type, 
but kept nevertheless studiously distinct from it. 
A double type, in short,- must be employed, if the 
character of Christ under its twofold aspect was to 
be completely prefigured. 

- Now the tw'O goats, which are jointly denomi¬ 
nated a sin-offsring , constitute a type of this iden¬ 
tical description. 1 The two together present us 
with a perfect symbolical deli n eation of our Lord s 
o fficial character , while he was accomplishing the 
great work of redemption. Aaron shall cast lots 
upon the two goats ; one lot for Jehovah, and the 
other lot for Azazel. The goat, which fell to the 
lot of Jehovah, was devoted as a sin-offering, after 
•be manner of any other sin-offering, by its bring 
piacularly slain. This type represented the Mes¬ 
siah io the act of satisfying the strict justice of 


1 Levit. xvi. 5. 
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God, by consenting to iay down bis life sacrifictally 
in our stead and. on our behalf. But the goat, 
which fell to the lot of Azazel, was first imputa- 
tively loaded with the sins of the whole people, and 
was then symbolically given up to his rage by being 
turned loose into the wilderness which was deemed 
the favourite terrestrial haunt of the evil spirit. 
This second type represented the Messiah,' bur¬ 
dened with the transgressions of all mankind, de¬ 
serted for a season by his heavenly Father, and de¬ 
livered into the hand of tlie prince of darkness with 
a full permission granted to the apostate angel of 
mortally bruising his heel or human nature. 

Such I conceive to be the plain and obvious in¬ 
terpretation of the ceremonial, which was observed 
on the great day of atonement: yet, from a part of 
the ordinance respecting the live goat, I think it 
not improbable, that a special previsionary regard 
may have been mysteriously had to a very re¬ 
markable part of our Saviours history. When- the 
goat was delivered up to the malice of Satan, it 
was turned loose into ike wilderness. In a similar 
manner, Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the 
wUemess, to be tempted of the devil ' and here* 
when he had fasted forty days and was afterwards 
an hungred, the fiend commenced upon him that 
series of attacks which terminated only with bis 
death upon the cross. Thus perfect throughout is 
the similitude between the type and the antitype. - 
' 5. The two goats do not afford the only instance 


* Matt. iv. l. 
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of a double type : we have a similar ordinauce in 
the law of the leper, which ought, I apprehend, to 
be interpreted after an exactly similar manner. 

When the plague of leprosy had be'en healed ip 
any person, two clean birds were to be taken by 
the priest with cedar-wood and scarlet and hyssop. 
Of these, one was to be killed in an earthen vessel 
over running water: but t he other, after having 
been dipped in the blood of the slain bird, was fo 
be let loose into the open field.* 

In this ceremony, the two birds answer to the 
two goats : and there can be little doubt, I think, 
that the one was sacrificed and that the other was 
dismissed with exactly the same ideas that were 
intended to be associated with the parallel treats 
ment of the goats on the great day of atonement 
II. The next matter to be considered is the 
person, who was appointed under the Law to 
offer up the sacrifices. 

This was eminently the high-priest: but, sub¬ 
servient to him, there was a number of other infe¬ 
rior ministers. The performance however of one 
ceremony, to which the piacular rite of the two 
goats was specially attached, belonged exclusively 
to _the high-priest: and with it no other person, 
either of the clergy or of the laity, was permitted 
to interfere. The account, given by St Paul of 
this eminently pontifical ordinance, is as follows. 

Into the second tabernacle went the high-priest 
alone once every year , not without blood, which, he 


* Levit. aiv. 1 — 7 . 
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offered for himself and for the errors of the people; 
the Holy Ghost thus signifying, that the way into 
the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while 
as the first tabernacle was yet standing : which 
was a figure for the time then present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him, that did the service, perfect, as per¬ 
taining to the conscience ; which stood only in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings and carnal ordi¬ 
nances, imposed on them until the day of reforma¬ 
tion. But Christ being come, an high-priest of 
good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not 
of this building ; neither by the blood of goat rand 
calves, but by his own blood; he entered in -once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemp¬ 
tion for us .* 

St. Paul here interprets t he high-priest to repre¬ 
sent Christ; t he outer tabernacle, this world ; and 
the inner tabernacle or holy of holies, the celestial 
world to come. Now the epistle, which contains 
this passage, is addressed to the Hebrews: and, 
instead of their thinking such a mode of interpre¬ 
tation forced and unnatural, it must in reality have 
been perfectly familiar to them. They had been 
so well prepared for it by similar images in the , 
writings of the prophets, that we find nearly the 
same idea in the works of their own Philo. 

1. With respect to the prophets, the sublime 
vision of Isaiah, in which he beheld Jehovatr 


1 Heb. ix. 7--12. 
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sitting upon a lofty throne in the temple and 
attended by the Seraphim or' Cherubim, is manv 
festly constructed, so far as its machinery is con¬ 
cerned, with a special reference to the temple of 
Jerusalem : 1 and the description of heaven itself 
as given by Ezekiel (for heaven, no. less than earth, 
was presented to his imagination), is entirely drawn 
from the furniture of the tabernacle.* To heighten 
the resemblance between the Levitical sanctuary 
and the celestial adytum, there was a visible mani¬ 
festation of God, under the semblance of a bright 
cloud inveloping and perhaps partially displaying 
the Angel of Jehovah, between the Cherubim that 
were placed in the holy of holies : and, if from the 
Mosaical dispensation we pass forward to the 
Christian, it will be found, that, in order to pre? 
serve the uniformity which befits the inspired writ¬ 
ings, St. John in his Revelation adopts the same 
images, and paints the habitation of the Almighty 
under the same emblems, so well known to his 
brethren the Jews. 

Such then, according to the prophets, was the 
mystic import of the sanctuary; and, as that holy 
place shadowed out heaven, so they additionally 
. teach, that Messiah was to be the priest of the 
celestial tem ple. Thus David represents Jehovah, 
as placing Aaoni, by whom the Jews rightly under¬ 
stand the promised Saviour , at his right hand; 
and as solemnly swearing to him by an irrevocable 
oath, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 

‘ Isaiah vi. 1—7. * Esek. i, x. 
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the King of righteousness.' And thus Zechariah 
foretells, that the man, whose name is the 
branch, shall build the spiritual temple of Je¬ 
hovah, and shall sit and rule a priest upon' his 
throne.* 

2. From the study of such passages as these, 
Philo seems to have been brought to those remark¬ 
able opinions, which he expresses respecting the 
sacerdotal character of the Divine Word: though 
be has in some degree marred them by his exces¬ 
sive love of mysticizing. 

The TVord, says he, by which the world was 
made, is th e image of the Supreme Deity . 1 As we 
perceive the sun's light though the sun itself is not 
seen., and Os we behold the brightness of the moon 
though its orb may not appear to the eye ; so men 
look up to and acknowledge the likeness of God in 
his minister the Word, whom they esteem as God.* 
For the Word of God, which is above all the host 
of heaven, cannot be comprehended by human vision, 
having nothing in his nature that is perceptible to 
mortal sense. For, being the image of God and the 
eldest of all intelligent beings , he is seated imme¬ 
diately next to the one God, without any interval 
of separation . 1 We maintain, that by the high- 
priest i s not meant a man, but theJDwine Word; 
who i* free from all voluntary and involuntary 

* Psalm cx. 1, 4. a Zechar. vi. 12, 13. 

* Phil, de Monarch, lib. ii. p. 225. 

4 Phil, de Somn. vol. i. p. 656. 

5 Phil, de Profug. vol. i. p. 561. 
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transgressions, being of heavenly parentage, bom 
of God and of that Divine Wisdom by which all 
things were produced: on this account, he is said 
to have his head anointed with oil. 1 For there are, 
as it appears to me, two temples of Go d. The one, 
indeed, is this world; in which the high-priest is 
his first-begotten Divine Word. But the other is 
the rational soul; of which he, who is true man, is 
the priest. Of him, that mortal high-priest, whir, 
according to the customs of our fathers, offers up 
prayers and sacrifices, is the sensible imitation or 
type ‘ 

This doctrine, which Philo clearly enough per-, 
ceived to be the doctrine of Scripture, caused him 
no small perplexity, when he came to that remark¬ 
able part of the high-priest’s function which is 
connected with the cities of refuge. If the guilt 
even of unintentional homicide had been incurred, 
the offender was directed to flee to one of these 
cities, from which he could not depart in safety 
until the death of the reigning high-priest.* 

The Christian finds no difficulty in explaining 
this typical ordinance : for the great high-priest of 
our profession has, by his own emancipating death, 
furnished its obvious interpretation. But it is 
most curious to observe the perplexity of Philo, 
who evidently rejects the doctrine of a properly 


1 Phil, de Profug. vol. i. p. 562 . 

z Phil, de Somn. p. 463 . For these citations I am indebted 
to Mr. Bryant and Dr. Jamieson. 

* Numb. xxxv. 
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incarnate and suffering Messiah, when his subject 
leads him to treat respecting the cities of refuge. 

The fourth remaining article of these proposi¬ 
tions, says he, is the ordinance concerning the re¬ 
turn of those who had fed for refuge ; which was 
to be at the death of the high-priest . The consi¬ 
deration of this has given me a good deal of trouble 
from the purport. For the punishment appointed 
is not equally distributed: as some must have been 
confined for a longer, and some for a shorter, 
season; as some of the high-priests were of a 
longer, and others of a shorter, date ; and as some 
arrive at the dignity when young, and others when 
old. Those likewise, who were accidentally guilty 
of bloodshed, must have sought this shelter ; some 
at the beginning of the priesthood, and others when 
the high-priest was near his death. 1 

These were the difficulties, which gave Philo so 
much uneasiness, and which for a time he could 
not solve. But he tells us, that at last he per¬ 
ceived the whole to he a type and a mystery. I 
maintain, that the high-priest alluded to is not a 
man ,Jmt the dmne Word * Nor have I mentioned 
these things without good reason; but to shew, 
that the natural and appointed return of the fugi¬ 
tives was the death of the high-priest, the most 
holy Word of God.' Still however the grand 
enigma remains unsolved : for what, on the prin¬ 
ciples of Philo, could possibly be meant by the 

1 Phil, de Profug. vol. i. p. 561 , 562 . apud Bryant. 

* -Ibid. p. 562. 3 Ibid. p. 563. 
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death of a divioe High-Priest, venerated as God 
and viewed as his express image r He turns this 
death into a fanciful allegory: and, by such an 
expedient, vainly endeavours to extricate himself 
from an insuperable embarrassment. 

III. Sacrifices are either eucharistic or piacular. 
They are eucharistic, when they merely express 
gratitude to God for benefits conferred: they are 
piacular, when their object is to ^divert his wrath 
from the offerer. 

Now, in order to a piacular devotement being a 
proper sacrifice, it is no way necessary that the 
victim should be formally burned by a priest upon 
an altar: for the essence of its being a sacrifice does 
not consist in the outward act of burning; but in 
die piacularity of the intentio n. Accordingly, the 
Gentiles, who from old patriarchal tradition held 
the very same sentiments respecting piacular sacri¬ 
fice, as those held in the Church of God whether un¬ 
der the Levitical or under the Christian dispensation, 
did not always bum upon an altar the victims 
which they devoted in order to avert the divine 
displeasure. They knew, that the intention con¬ 
stituted the sacrifice: he.nce they argued, that, if 
the victim was slain piacularly, it was no way ne¬ 
cessary, to complete the sacrifice, that his body 
should be burned up<Sn an altar.' 

1 Apparet tamen antiquum esse hunc immolandorum ho- 
minum ritum. Siquidem Saturnus in Latio eodem genere 
sacrificii^tfar^t: non quidem ut homo ad aram immola- 
retur; sed uti in Tiberhn de ponte MtWio mitteretur. Lac- 
tan. Instit. lib. i. c. 21. p. 114* See likewise Ovid* Fast. 
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1. Agreeably to these principles, we mighty 
from the very reason of tlie thing, determine the 
slaughter of the paschal lamb to be a strictly pia- 
cular sacrifice: because, though, at the first insti¬ 
tution of the Passover, no portion of it was devoted 
upon an altar; yet, what was always counted the 
most essential part of a sacrifice,' its blood was 
-sprinkled upon the lintels and the door-posts of the 
Israelites that the sword of the avenging Angel might 
be turned aside from their families/ So we might 
determine from the very reason of the thing; even if 
there had not been a subsequent special command 
that the lamb should not be slain in a private house 
but should be devoted in the temple, 5 and even if 
the priests themselves had not been accustomed 
solemnly to sprinkle the blood and to burn upon 
the altar that part of the fat and the intestines 
which they called Imurim : 4 but Scripture has not 
left this important matter to be settled by an in¬ 
ference, which those, whose system it suited not, 
might be disposed to controvert. The slaughter of 
the paschal lamb is expressly denominated the 


lib. v. ver. 621—632. Purchas. Pilgrim, book viii. c. 11. 

р. 7 97, 798. c. 13. p. 807. and Cook’s Third Voyage, book iii. 

с. 2, 3. 

* Mairaon. in Korban Pesach. c. ii. apud Cudworth on the 
Lord’s Supper, chap. ii. p. 10. 

* See Outran), de sacrif. lib. i. c. 13. § xi. 

1 Deut. xvi. 5,6. 

. 4 2 Chron. xxx. 16 . xxxv. 11. See an account of the mode 
hi which this rite was celebrated in Cudworth on the Lord’s 
Supper, c. ii. p. 15. 
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sacrifice of the Lord's Passover. 1 Hence there 
is no room for litigation as to its true and proper 
nature/ 

2. The slaughter then of the lamb being a 
strictly piacular sacrifice, since the Israelites were 
commanded to feast upon its flesh, this latter part 
of the ordinance was manifestly a feast upon a sa¬ 
crifice: and it was closely analogous to those sacri- 
-- ficial feasts of the Gentiles, which they had doubt¬ 
less, I think, received from patriarchal antiquity/ 

These two points must be carefully borne in 

1 Exod. xii. 27. 

a In direct opposition to this plain language of Moses, some 
have argued, that the Passover was a mere commemorative 
feast and not a sacrifice; because the lamb was slain, not ex¬ 
clusively by the priests, but also by each lay master of a family. 
f This argument, if solid, might eventually prove of mischievous 
/ importance; because it raigbt tend to corroborate the Socinian 
I doctrine, that the death of Christ is no proper sacrifice. It is 
j built however upon a gross mistake: for the offering up of 
sacrifice was no way peculiar to the Levitical priesthood; it 

^-might also be performed by the laity. See Levit. i. 4, 5. iii.2. 

iv. 24. Hence R. Obadiah of Bartenora well argues, on this 
very principle, that the paschal Iamb might be devoted by any 
person. The people of Israel might all kill the Passovers 
themselves , if they pleased; because the killing of any sacri¬ 
fice might he done lawfully by strangers : but the priests re¬ 
ceived the blood. Cud worth on the Lord's Supp. c. ii. p. 12 . 
The true paschal sacrifice, accordingly, was slain by the hand 
of strangers. 

3 Levit. vi. 25—30. vii. I— 6 , 11 — 21 . Exod. xxxii. 4— 6. 
xxxiv. 15. Numb. xxv. 2 . Psalm cvi. 28. Judg. ix. 27* 
Eaek. xviii. 11 . Iliad. lib. i. ver. 446 —474. lib. ii. ver. 
402—431. jEneid. lib. viii. ver. 102—106, 172—183. 
Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 31. 
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mind, because they directly tend to explain the 
nature both of our Lord's death upon the cross and 
of the ordinance which he was pleased to appoint 
in perpetual commemoration of it. 

3. That the paschal lamb was a studied type . 
of Christ, may be gathered, both from the language 
used by St. John, and yet more clearly from the 
positive decision of St. Paul. 

(1.) 1 would not build with too much confidence 
on the frequency, with which our Lord is termed 
the Lamb or the Lamb of God or the Lamb which 
taketh away the sins of the world: 1 because, as 
other lambs no less than the paschal lamb were de¬ 
voted under the Law with other ceremonies, we 
may not perhaps be warranted in saying that he is 
thus denominated in exclusive reference to the 
Passover. But, that the paschal lamb was eminently 
a type of the true Lamb of God, must certainly be 
inferred from a remarkable applicatory exposition 
given us by St. John. 

Having related that the soldiers did not break 
the bones of Christ as he hung upon the cross, the 
evangelist proceeds to declare, that these things 
were done, that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A 
bone of him shall not be broken .* Now the Scrip 
ture, A bone of him shall not be broken, no where 
occurs, save in the passages which describe the in- 
stitution of the Passover : the bones, that were not 


’ John i. 36. Rev. v. 6, 12. vi. 1. vii. 14. xiv. 1, 4. xv. 6. 
xix. 7, 9- *xii. !• 

* John xix. 36. 
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to be broken, are the bones of the paschal lamb.* 
But St. John teaches us, that this prophetic Scrip¬ 
ture received its accomplishment, when the soldiers 
refrained from breaking the legs of Christ Such 
however could not possibly have been the case, un¬ 
less the death of Christ with its concomitant cir¬ 
cumstances bad been shadowed out by the death 
of the paschal lamb with its concomitant circum-. 
stances. But the one could not have been sha¬ 
dowed out by the other, unless Christ had been 
typified by the paschal lamb. Therefore the pas¬ 
chal lamb must have been a type of the promised 
■ Redeemer. 

(9.) The matter however is put out of all doubt 
by the positive decision of St. Paul. Christ our 
Passover, says he, is sacrificed for us: let us 
therefore",keep the feast.* Here Christ is unre¬ 
servedly declared to be the true paschal lamb: and 
his death, like that of his type, is pronounced to be 
a sacrifice. 

4. Agreeably to this conclusion, we find a very 
exact correspondence between the type and the 
antitype. 

The paschal lamb was ordered to be slain, and 
his blood was directed to be sprinkled upon the 
lintel and the door-posts of each dwelling occupied 
by God’s chosen people; that, when the Angel 

* Exod. xii. 46. Numb. ix. 12. I think it very doubtful, 
whether Psalm xxxiv. 20. can be here alluded to; because 
that passage seems to contain only a general assertion of God’s 
providence over the righteous. 

* 1 Corinth, v. 7, 8. 
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smote the Egyptians, he might pass over the houses 
of the Israelites and leave them secure from danger:, 
io a similar manner, by the blood of Christ alone, 
shed for many for a remission of sins, can the im¬ 
pending wrath of heaven- be averted from sinful 
man: Before the blood of our Lord'was sprinkled 
upon his Church, we stood (as it were) without^ 
exposed, like the Egyptians, to the vengeance'of a 
justly incensed God but now his precious blood- 
shedding, like the sprinkled blood of the paschal 
lamb, is our safety and defence, so that the anger 
of Jehovah may pass, over us. The death of the 
paschal lamb was for the deliverance of the Levi- 
heal Church;. yet,, if any negligent or unbelieving 
Israelite availed not himself of the proffered refuge, 
he perished undistinguished with the Egyptians : - 
thus likewise the death of the Lamb of God was 
for the deliverance of. the Christian' Church; but, 
if any one-claims to be a Christian, in-name, while 
yet he renounces the doctrine of pardon and ac¬ 
ceptance through the sprinkled blood of the Mes¬ 
siah, he then, places himself without the doors of 
the Church, and will be strictly judged according 
to his works by a Law which pronounces that man 
accursed who observes not with undeviating punc¬ 
tuality all the commandments which it has enjoined.* 
From the creation to the day of judgment, there 
have been, and are, and can be, no more than jwo 
covenants : that of works , an d that of grace. U n- 
der the one or the other of these compacts, every. 
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man must arrange himself. To the person there- - 
fore, who rejects the covenant of grace, nothing can * 
possibly remain save a trial by the inflexible cove¬ 
nant of works. 

$. But the history of the Passover th rows a 
Strong light on the nature both of Christ’s death 
and of the ordinance which he was pleased to ap¬ 
point in commemoration of it, 

(1.) Tiie paschal lamb, as we have seen, is au¬ 
thoritatively declared to be a prophetic type of 
Christ. But the devotement pf the paschal, lamb 
is likewise authoritatively pronounced to be a sa¬ 
crifice. Therefore, as the death of the lamb sha¬ 
dows out the death of Christ, it wi)l necessarily 

-follow, that the slaughter of Christ must be a 

-—- sacrifice of tbe very same nature as the slaughter 

-- of the lamb.' The sacrifice however of the paschal 

lamb is clearly a piacplar sacrifice , as contradis¬ 
tinguished from an eucharistic sacrifice. There¬ 
fore the sacrifice of Christ must similarly be a 
piacular sacrifice , or a sacrifice by which tjie 
wrath of God is averted from his believing 
Church. 

Now such a sacrifice plainly involves the idea 
of an atonement or expiation: and, as this its 
nature will lead us to p right understanding of the 

* Hence, as we hare recently seen, the language of St. Paul 
is; Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. prom these 
words nothing can be clearer, than that the death of Christ is 
a sacrifice of the very same nature as the death ot tbe paschal 
lamb. Otherwise, with what propriety is he at once termed 
our Passover and said to be sacrifitfd for us t 
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cognate nature of the commemorative ordinance; 
30 , when the nature of that ordinance is ascertained, 
its strict concinnity will tend to establish the doc¬ 
trine that the slaughter of Christ was a strictly 
piacular sacrifice. 

. (2.) Since the devotement of the paschal lamb 
is explicitly declared to be a sacrifice, and since 
the paschal lamb itself is not less explicitly pro¬ 
nounced to be a type of Christ: the feasting on 
the flesh of the lamb must inevitably correspond "to 
that sacrament, in which we are said to eat the 
flesh and to drink the blood of the antitypical 
Lamb of God. But, as the devotement of the 
paschal lamb is a sacrifice, the eating of its flesh 
must plainly be a feast after a sacrifice; a feast, 
closely analogous to those post-sacrificial feasts of 
the Gentiles, by partaking of which they deemed 
themselves to partake of all the benefits procured 
by the oblation of the sacrifice.'* Therefore, as 

* In the ancient sacrifices, says Bp. Potter, both among Jews 
and Heathens, one part o f the victim was offered upon the altar, 
an d another^ r eserved to be eaten of those persons in whose name 
the sacrifice was made. This was accounted ft sort of partaking 
of God's table ; and was a federal rite, whereby he owned his 
guests to be in his favour and under his protection, as they by 
offering sacrifices acknowledged- him to be their God. Bp. 
Potter on Cliurch govern, p. 266 . In a similar manner speaks 
Dr. Qutram. Qui victimis vescebantur, arte participes cense- 
bantur communique cum Deo mensa vti. Quippe ara mensa 
Dei dicitur, ejusque fructus Dei cibus (Malach. i. 12.); ita ut 
quos Deus am suee participes faceret, hus sibi amicitia quadam 
eonjunctos tsse significabatur. Quce eadem quoque ratio fuit 
.(t 6>r. a. 20.), quart qui ilia comedebant, quae Daemonibus im- 
molata erant (qui mot profunarum gentium fuit), Daemonwn 
consortes censerentur. (Jutram. ilc sacrif. lib. i. c. xvii. § v. 
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the devotement of the anti'typical Lamb is also a 
sacrifice, the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper must 
plainly he a feast upon a sacrifice : because, in the 
due celebration of it, we are said to eat the flesh 
and to drink the blood of the slaughtered victim. 

Such then is the nature of the Lord’s Supper. 

It is indeed ^ commemorative ordinance; but it is 
not an exclusively commemorative ordinance, as 
Zuingle, in his horror of Popish transubstantiation, 
too hastily asserted. The rite comprehends the 

- additional idea of feasting upon the sacrificed 

victim: which feasting, agreeably to the opinion 

_entertained of post-sacrificial banquets both by 

--Jews and by Gentiles from the most remote patri- 

--- archal antiquity, represents and federally conveys 

--- to every worthy communicant the benefits of the 

— sacrifice itself; namely, remission of sins, a myste- 
-. rious union with Christ the head through sanctifi¬ 
cation by the Spirit, and a title to eternal life. 1 

(3.) In fact, the very reason of the case shews 
the necessity of this additional palmary idea. 

If the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper be merely . 
commemorative , it differs in no material point 
from a sermon on the passion: for, in the one case, 
the death of Christ is commemorated by significant 
actions; and, in the other case, it is equally com¬ 
memorated by significant words. But, throughout 
Holy Scripture, significant actions and significant 
words are used indifferently to communicate the 
mind of God : nor is any higher degree of import- 

* John vi. 48—58. xvii. 21. l Corinth, vi. 15. xi. 3. xii. 
12, 13, 27. Eph. i. 22, 23. 
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ance dr dignity ascribed to the former than to the 
latter. Hence, according to the theory of Zuingle, 
it is impossible, so far as I can see, on any prin¬ 
ciples of right reason, to point out, wherein the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a more eminent 
or a more beneficial commemoration of the passion 
than a mere sermon on the subject soundly and 
emphatically delivered from the pulpit. But take 
in the grand idea of a feast upon a sacrifice, and 
the difference immediately appears. A sermon on 
the passion is merely and exclusively commemo¬ 
rative : the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is com¬ 
memorative indeed; but then it is additionally the 
appointed channel of conveying such benefits to 
the faithful, as no bare human exhortation possibly 
can convey. It federally communicates and as¬ 
sures to the devout recipient the blessings purchased 
by the sacrifice itself; just as those, who partook 
of a post-sacrificial feast, were held thereby to 
participate likewise in all the benefits of the pre¬ 
vious sacrifice. The pious communicant rightly 
commemorates the death of his Lord; this is his 
part in the transaction: an immediate interest is 
confirmed to him in tlie great sacrifice of the true 
Lamb; this is Gods part in the transaction. 

Thus it is plain, that the theory of Zuingle re-- 
tains indeed man's part in a transaction purely 
federal, but altogether omits God's part: a theory, 
which by its defectiveness destroys the very notion, 
of a covenant, while it reduces the holy mysteries, 
of a sacrament to a rank no higher than that of a 
commemorative sermon. 
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(4.) Nor is the proper nature of the Lord's 
Supper established only in the way of inference 
and induction from the nature of its type the 
paschal feast, however clear and incontrovertible 
such a mode of reasoning may be : we may gather 
it, both from the circumstances attending the insti¬ 
tution of that sacrament, and yet more decisively 
from the illustration given by St. Paul. 

When Christ instituted the sacrament now under • 
consideration, he had just been celebrating with 
his disciples the feast of the Passover. * But every 
disciple preserit could not but know, that the Pass- 
over was a feast upon a sacrifice. Hence, when 
he used such expressions as eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, and when afterwards by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost they were led clearly 
to discern that he was the grand piacular sacrifice 
typified by the sacrifice of the paschal lamb: it 

* * The celebrated difficulty, however, produced by the dr* 
cumstance of the Jews having kept their Passover on the day 
subsequent to that on which our Lord instituted the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, has led some to contend, that he with his 
disciples did not keep the Passover at all, but that he only 
partook with them of a preparatory supper. See VVaterland 
on the Euchar. c. ii. p. 6l—*f>4. To this opinion I cannot 
subscribe: because, with the excellent Cudworth; I think it 
—. evident, that Christ, with many other pious Jews, kept the 

■_Passover on the day when it really ought to have been kept; 

-while the bulk of the nation, superstitiously following the 

decree of the Sanhedrim, did not keep it until the subsequent 
day. The whole question, so far as 1 can judge, h most satis* 
factorily stated and discussed by that learned writer in bis 
Discoune on the Lord's Supper* chap. iii. p. £ 4 , 2 
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were impossible for them not to perceive, that the 
sacrament corresponded minutely with the feast of 
the Passover; and, consequently, that, like the feast 
of the Passover, it was a feast upon a sacrifice/ 

Accordingly, St. Paul most luminously sets forth 
the whole matter in a way which cannot be mis¬ 
apprehended. 

I speak as to wise men t judge ye, what I say. 
The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ t The bread, 
which we break, is it not the communion of (he 
body of Christ ? For we, being many, are one 
bread and one body : for we are all partakers of 
that one bread . Behold Israel after the flesh : 
are not they, which eat of the sacrifices, partakers 
of the altar ? What say / then, that the idol is 
any thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is any thing ? But I say, that the things, 
winch the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
demons and not to God; and I would not, that ye 
should have a communion of demons . Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons: 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lords table and of 
the table of demons .* 

Nothing can be plainer, than that the apostle 
here illustrates the nature of the Lord’s Supper 
by the nature of those post-sacrificial feasts, which 
were alike familiar both to Jews and to Gentiles. 


* See Walerland od the Euch&r. chap. i. p. 53—56. chap, ih 
p. 61—64. 

* 1 Corin. x. li—21. 
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His argument against the corrupt practice in the- 
Corinthian ChuFch of joining in feasts upon sacrit 
fices which had been offered to the demon-gods is 
a reductio ad absurdum, conducted on principles 
which he knew must be allowed by the members 
of that Church. J ust as the Israelites under the 
Levitical dispensation, who eat of the sacrifices, 
were by that act partakers of the altar: so be¬ 
lievers under the Christian dispensation, who par¬ 
took of the mystic body and blood of Christy, 
were by that act equally partakers of the grand 
consummating sacrifice. Now the Gentiles simi¬ 
larly believed, that those, who eat and drank at 
the table of demons where the flesh of the victims 
was set out after they had been duly sacrificed, 
Ijjjderally. participated in the benefits procured by 
the sacrifice itself. Hence, as the religion of 
Christ disclaimed all fellowship with the worship 
of the demon-gods, it were a palpable contradic¬ 
tion to partake indifferently of the Christian post-i 
sacrificial feast and of pagan post-sacrificial feasts; 
because this indifferent participation plainly in¬ 
volved the idea, that a man might at once derive 
federal benefits from two sacrifices, the Christian 
and the pagan; which two sacrifices all the while, 
like the Christian and the pagan theologic systems, 
stood in avowed and direct opposition to each 
other. 1 

* Similar to this is Bp, Potter’s mode of interpreting the 
passage. After describing the nature of the post-sacrificial 
feasts which were common both to Jews and to Gentiles, and 
after stating that the Lord 9 * Supper wav always believed tv 
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Such is the argument of the apostle: but it is 
quite inconclusive, unless we admit the doctrine 
that the Lord’s Supper is a feast upon a sacrifice; 
for, without this admission, there is no sort of 
parallelism between the several cases which he. 
brings forward in studied mutual connection. The 
participation of Christ’s body and blood is ex-: 
plained by the well known fact, that those Israel¬ 
ites, who eat of the Levitical sacrifices, were thence 
partakers of the altar : and afterwards the cup and 
table of the Lord are industriously contrasted with 
the cup and table of demon-gods. Consequently, 
the nature of the sacrament must be the same as 
the nature of those post-sacrificial feasts w hich 
were common alike to the Jews and to the Gen¬ 
tiles. 

(5.) From this decision of St. Paul we may now 
argue back, with additional force, to the specific 
nature of our Lord’s passion. 

If the Dominical Supper be a feast upon a 
sacrifice, which the apostle uuequivocally pro¬ 
nounces it to be ; then the death of Christ itself 
must inevitably be as much a sacrifice in the strict- 

succeed in the place of sacrifice, he proceeds to make the fol¬ 
lowing just observation. Eating the Lord’s Supper was the 
same rite in the Christian Church with eating the things 
offered in sacrifice among the Jews' and Heathens. It is an 
—— act of communion or fellowship with God, at whose table vie 
are said to be entertained: and therefore it is declared to be 
inconsistent with eating the gentile sacrifices, which is an act 
of communion with devils (or rather demon-gods) to whom 
these sacrifices were offered. Potter on Church gov. p. 269. 
*70. See also Cudworth on the Lord’s Supper, chap. iv. 
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' est sense of the word, as any of those sacrifices 
whether Jewish or Gentile which similarly intro¬ 
duced a feast upon the flesh of the victims. 

(6.) It is to be observed, that the present view 
of the subject gives no countenance to the Popish 
doctrine of Transubstantiation ; as if it might be 
argued, that, since the real flesh of the paschal 
lamb was eaten, the real flesh of Christ must be 
eaten in the antitypical post-sacrifiolal feast of 
Christianity. 

Our blessed Lord, with that ineffable wisdom 
which marked all his actions, instituted the sacra¬ 
ment of the last Supper previous to the sacrifice 
upon which it depended ; not subsequent to it, as 
he might have done, and as he actually was 
pleased finally to determine the precise ritual of 
baptism. At its first celebration therefore, the 
Lord’s Supper was prospective and anticipatory 
It was ordained as a perpetual memorial before 
the -great sacrifice was offered up, though in all 
future ages it was to be viewed as a feast upon 
. that sacrifice. In the first instance therefore, the 
consecrated elements plainly could not be the lite¬ 
ral body and blood of the victim, because as yet 
' the victim had not been devoted : just as a Jew or 
a Pagan could not possibly feast upon the literal 
flesh of an animal victim, previous to its being 
slaughtered and offered up in sacrifice. And, if 
this were inevitably the case in the first instance, 
it must also be the case in every subsequent in¬ 
stance : otherwise, we introduce into the sacrament 
a most strangely anomalous incongruity {the incon- 
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gruity of the consecrated elements, being some¬ 
times only symbols of Christ’s body and blood, 
and at other times being the literal body and blood 
themselves); which incongruity, if the Popish 
theory be true, might with most perfect ease have 
been avoided, had our .Lord thought fit to insti¬ 
tute the sacrament after his passion, instead of 
before it. 1 

1 See this topic pursued at large in the two Discourses of 
Cud worth and Warburton concerning the tr ue no tion of the 
Lord's Supper. 

In favour of the literal exposition of the clauses This is my 
body and This is my blood , Bossuet a sserts, that no place in 
Scripture can be discovered, where, at the moment when any 
given rite was instituted, the sign has the name of the thing 
signified bestowed upon it without any leading preparation. 
Hist, des Variat. tom. i. p. 74. 

By this assertion the learned prelate would intimate, that 
Christ called the bread and wine his body and blood without 
any leading preparation, that no other parallel case can be 
discovered in Scripture, and therefore that we cau bring no 
analogical argument to demonstrate the figurativeness of our 
Saviour's language in the institution of the last Supper. 

He is mistaken in the very basis of his reasoning: and, 
when that error is rectified, it is easy to produce an exactly 
similar case. Christ does itoT say of the elements, This is my 
body and This is my blood , abruptly and altogether without 
any leading preparation: on the contrary, he had just been 
declaring bis speedy betrayal and death ; and this declaration 
naturally led to the institution of an ordinance expressly 
founded upon his passion* See Matt* xxvi. 21—25. Mark xiv. 
18—21. Luke xxii. 15—22. Now, with a perfectly ana¬ 
logous preparation, we find perfectly analogous language em¬ 
ployed respecting the typical paschal Jamb. In the one case, 
Christ announces his approaching betrayal and death ; and 
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IV. The genius of the oriental languages, as I 
have already observed, delights to represent ab¬ 
stract ideas by sensible images. Hence the ancient 
prophets continually describe moral turpitude by 
natural evil, and picture disorders of the soul by 
disorders of the body. 

On this principle, the various kinds of legal 
impurity, whether arising from particular diseases 
or from other accidental causes, are to be consi¬ 
dered as a sort of practical allegory. 1 Metapho¬ 
rical actions occupy the place of metaphorical 
words: and that poetical language, which de¬ 
scribes the baleful malady of sin by the faintness 
of the heart and the sickness of the head, be¬ 
comes as it were embodied in the Mosaical ordi¬ 
nances respecting legal impurity.* The same 
images, however, are still retained; but they are 
conveyed to the understanding through a different 
medium. The organs of sight are employed, 
instead of the organs of hearing: and actions, not 
words, are used as the vehicles of ideas. 

J. This supposition is confirmed by what we 

then says of the elements. This is my body and This is my 
blood: in the other case, the slaughter of the lamb and the 
feasting upon its flesh is enjoined; and then Moses says of the 
lamb itself, It is the Lord's Passover . Exod. xii. 11. Where 
is the difference between the two cases ? Why is Christ to be 
understood literally, and Moses figuratively ? 

1 Maimonidcs attributes the same spiritual signification to 
the various washings of the Law. Mor. Nevoch. par. iii. 
C. S3. 

* See Isaiah i. 5, 6. 
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find to be the ordinary practice of the inspired 
writers. 

Isaiah, for instance, is commanded to loose the 
sackcloth from off his loins, and to put his shoe 
from off his foot, and to walk naked and barefoot. 
This action was intended as a sign upon Egypt 
and Ethiopia, declarative of the miserable manner 
in which the inhabitants of those countries should 
be led away captive by the king of Assyria. 1 The 
same end might have been answered by a pro¬ 
phetic vision of a man walking naked and bare¬ 
foot ; which, when publicly declared to the people, 
would evidently have been an allegory: but it 
pleased the Almighty to predict this calamity, 
rather by metaphorical actions, than by metapho¬ 
rical words. In a similar manner, Jeremiah is 
ordered to take a linen girdle and to hide it in a 
hole of the rock : then, after a considerable period 
of time, he is directed to dig it up again; and the 
girdle is found to be corroded and decayed. This 
image is pronounced to be typical of the mode, in 
which God would mar the pride of Judah and 
Jerusalem. As a sound girdle remains firmly at¬ 
tached to the loins of the wearer; so the house of 
Israel might have been to God for a people, and. 
for' a name, and for a praise, and for a glory: 
quitting their hold however, they became corrupted; 
and were thence no more fit to be God’s peculiar 
people, than a decayed girdle is to constitute a 
part of the dress.* The whole of this is perfectly 

1 Isaiah xx. * Jerem. xiii. 
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clear and intelligible: yet it is evident, that thd 
same idea might have been conveyed just as dis¬ 
tinctly, by the written or spoken allegory of a man 
burying and then digging up a girdle, as by the 
dramatic allegory of these actions being literally 
performed by Jeremiah himself. But, above all 
the other books of Scripture, that of the prophe¬ 
cies of Ezekiel abounds with allegories of this 
nature. No less than eight occur , in which future 
events are predicted by certain actions of t he pro¬ 
phet himself; and, in addition to them, many 
more are to be found, in which he is introduced 
only as a spectator, instead of a principal actor. 1 

Tliese instances may suffice to prove, that prac¬ 
tical and written allegories are indifferently used 
by the Spirit of God, throughout the holy Scrip¬ 
tures. 

2. Corporeal disorders, then, being typical of 
spiritual maladies, as appears from the constant 
usage of the sacred Oriental writers; the signifi¬ 
cation of the practical metaphor of legal sepa¬ 
ration and uncleanness, on account of particular 
disorders or various other causes, will at once he 
sufficiently evident. 

As the Jews were commanded to separate them¬ 
selves from persons labouring under the unclean¬ 
ness of the Law, till their impurity was expiated; 
so are Christians enjoined to abstain from the 
society of the wicked, who still remain under the 
pollution of s in: but, as soon as the pollution is 

* Ezi-kicl iv, v, vii, xii, and xxiy. 
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removed, the prohibition ceases; and the offender 
is restored to the privileges of the covenant. 

V. In addition however to- the various statutes 
respecting legal impurity, the Israelites had an 
ordinance of high antiquity, by which holiness of 
heart and a consequent Separation from the wicked 
were eminently shadowed out. 

1 . After God had been pleased to call Abraham 
from among the idolaters of Chaldea in order that 
he might become the father of a chosen people, he 
thought fit to institute the rite of Circumcision, 
This ordinance was to be the badge of the Lord's 
covenant with that patriarch and his posterity, 
separating them from all other nations, and conse¬ 
crating them as a peculiar people to God. Abra¬ 
ham and his whole house were, in the first instance, 
to submit to it: and ever afterwards, through 
succeeding ages, all his male descendants were to 
be circumcised on the eighth day. By this cere¬ 
mony, they entered into covenant with God : he 
pledging himself to be their king and protectory 
and they pledging themselves to be his special and 
obedient people.’ 

(1.) But the rite was not exclusively ceremo¬ 
nial : on the contrary, it was of a sa cr amental 
nature : for it was an outward visible sign, which 
represented a certain inward invisible grace. This 
is abundantly manifest from the language held even 
under the Law itself. 

What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, O 

* G<>n. xvii, 1—-11. 
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Israel, says the great lawgiver of the Hebrews, but 
to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his toays, 
and to love him ; and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, to keep 
the commandments of the Lord and his statutes 
which I command thee this day for thy good. 
Circumcise therefore the foreskin of 
, tour heart, and be no more stiff-neckedAnd 
the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart 
and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart and with all thy soul, 
that thou mayest live. 1 

Here we are taught, that there is such a thing 
as the figurative circumcision of the heart: and 
this figurative circumcision, which its very name 
demonstrates to be shadowed out by the literal 
circumcision of the flesh, is defined to be that 
. predominating l ove of God w hich evinces its reality 
by the sure test of obedience. 

(2.) The outward sign however, ia the Leviti- 
cal sacrament of circumcision, might subsist with¬ 
out the inward grace : that is to say, an Israelite 
might be circumcised in the flesh, while his heart 
all the while remained uncircumcised. This again 
was the doctrine of the Law long before the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Gospel. 

If, says the Lord by the mouth of his servant 
Moses, they shall confess their iniquity and the 
iniquity of their fathers with their trespass which 
they have trespassed against me, and that also they 

1 Dent. x. 12, 13, 16. * Deut. xxx. 6. 
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have walked contrary to me, and that I also haee 
walked contrary to them and have brought them 
into the land of their enemies: if then their uk- 
circumcised heart be humbled, and they then 
accept of the punishment of their iniquity ; then 
will I remember my covenant with Jacob , and also 
my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham .* Behold, says the prophet Jeremiah, 

their ear is uncikcumcised, and they cannot 
hearken: behold, the word of the Lord is unto 
them a reproach ; they have no delight in it. % Be¬ 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
punish all them which are circumcised with the 
uncircumcised ; Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and 
the children of Ammon, and Moab, and all that 
are in the utmost corners that dwell, in the wilder¬ 
ness : for all these nations are uncircumcised, and 
all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in „ 

THE HEART.* 

• Here we are plainly taught, that circumcision of 
the heart was not inseparably connected with cir¬ 
cumcision of the flesh. The outward sign might, 
and often did, subsist without the inward grace: 
for the rebellious Israelites, although duly circum¬ 
cised in the fiesh , are yet pronounced to remain 
uncircumcised in the heart. 

(3.) This view, which the writers of the Old 
Testament take of circumcision, both with regard 
to its sacramental nature and with regard to the 


* Levit. vi. 40, 41, 42. * Jerem. vi. 10. 

- 3 Jerem. ix. 25, 2th 
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separability of the sign from the thing signified, is 
tajcen also .by the writers, of the New Testament. 

Ye stiff-necked and unciroumcisep in heart, 
and -ears, says Stephen to the Jewish council, 
every member of which had been regularly circum-. 
cised. in the flesh ; ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. 1 Circum¬ 
cision i, says St. Paul, •eerily proJUeth, if thou keep 
the Law but , if thou be a breaker of the Law , 
thy circumcision is made u nc meu mcision. For 
he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly ; neither 
is that circumcision, wldch is outward in the flesh .• 
•but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly ; and cir- 
. cumcision is that of the heart, whose praise is not 
■of men but of God. x 

2. The -renovation of sou l, shadowed out by 
"circumcision , was rendered necessary by the fall of 
Adam : for, as all the posterity of Adam through 
him fell away from God, it was impossible that 
they could return: to God except by recovering 
what they had lost. Hence, in the very nature of 
tbings, this, renovation of soul was indispensable 
previous to the institution of its outward sign cir¬ 
cumcision : and hence, on the same ground, it is 
■equally indispensable under the Christian dispen- 
- sation, in which the outward sign of circumcision 
is not received. 

(1.) Our Lord, accordingly, speaks of the abso¬ 
lute necessity of what be terms a regeneration or 
a new birth : and, as a symbolical representation 

! Acts vii. 51. * Rvm. ii. 25,28, 29. 
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of this great inward change, he was pleased to 
institute that outward washing of the flesh which 
bearsthe name of baptism. Regeneration then, in 
the phraseology of the Gospel, is evidently the 
same as circumcision of the heart, in the phraseo¬ 
logy of the Law. Whence, as baptism is the out¬ 
ward sign of. regeneration, and as circumcision in 
the flesh is the outward sign of circumcision of the 
heart; external baptism, as used in the Christian' 
Church, must undoubtedly be the antitype of ex¬ 
ternal circumcision, as used in the Levitical 
Church. And such, accordingly, we find it to be 
expressly declared. 

We are the circumcision, says St. Paul of him-' 
self and regenerate^ Christians, which worship 
God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh. 1 In Christ also ye 
are circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh, by the circumcision of Christ: buried with 
him in baptism, wherein also you are risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God who 
hath raised him from the dead. And you, being 
dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your 
flesh, hath he quickened together with him, having 
forgiven you all trespasses. 1 ' 

(2.) Since then spiritual regeneration under the 
Gospel is the same as circumcision of the heart 
under the Law, and since the internal change of 
the human soul must always be essentially of one 

* Philip, iii. 3. * Coloss.'ii. 11,12, 13. 
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specific sort by whatever different appellations it 
may be distinguished : it will necessarily follow, 
that the various circumstances attendant upon cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart must also be attendant upon 
spiritual regeneration; for the self-same radical 
inward change is expressed to us by these two 
several titles. 

' Hence, as this one change under two denomina¬ 
tions has been at different periods shadowed out by 
two successive external signs, it must inevitably 
bear exactly the same relation to the one sign that 
it does to the other: that is to say, outward cir¬ 
cumcision must be a perfect type of outward 
baptism by standing in the same relation to cir¬ 
cumcision Of the heart that outward baptism does 
to spiritual regeneration. 

( 3 .) Such being the case, as outward circum¬ 
cision might subsist without any concomitant cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart; so baptism may subsist 
without any concomitant spiritual regeneration: 
and, as outward circumcision was a sacramental 
sign of circumcision of the heart; so baptism is a 
- sacramental sign of spiritual regeneration. 

3. The union in short of the outward sign and 
the inward grace depends alike, in each sacrament, 
j — - upon the worthiness of the recipient. If the par¬ 
taker of the consecrated bread and wine partake of 
it worthily; then he also feeds spir j Kually upon 
body and blood of Christ: but, if the contrary; 
then (as St. Austin most justly determines) he is in 
no wise a partaker of Christ, although carnally and 
visibly he may press the holy elements with his 
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teeth. 1 In a similar manner, if the recipient of 
outward baptism be a worthy recipient ; then he 
also receives the inward grace of regeneration, 
being born again of the Spirit no less than he is 
washed by the water : but, if the contrary; then 
he derives no benefit from the external sign, re¬ 
maining still as much as before in a state of unre- 
generacy, from which (in that case) he can only be 
brought at some future time by the gracious agency 
of God the Holy Ghost. 

This, accordingly, is the, rational and scriptural, 
determination of the Church of England. In such 
only as worthily receive the two sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, they have a 
wholesome effect or operation : but they , 
that receive them unworthily, purchase to 
themselves condemnation .* 

Vi. Thus had the Israelites of old their sacra¬ 
ments as well as ourselves : and indeed the whole 
Law may well be pronounced to look forward to 
the .better things of the Gospel. This, were it 
necessary, might be instanced in various particu¬ 
lars : but, to avoid prolixity, J shall now conclude 
with noticing a peculiarity of the ceremonial insti¬ 
tutes, which more particularly connects the Law 
and the Gospel.’ - 

1 Art. xxix. * 2 Art. xxv. 

3 It may be worth while to adduce a curious Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, < mentioned by Maimonides, respecting the red heifer , 
which was appointed to be slain with various ceremonies for 
the purification of the unclean, and which in two several 
places is represented by St. Paul as being a type of our Sa^ 
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]. The Jews were ordered to abstain from .cer¬ 
tain kinds of meats, which, if we examine their 


viour. Compare Numb. xip. with Heb. ix. 13, 14. and H*b» 
xiii. 11, 12. 

Nine red heifers have been sacrificed , between the original 
delivering of this precept and the desolation of the second tern* 
pie. Our master Moses sacrificed the first: Ezra offered *p 
the second: and seven more were slain during the period , 
which elapsed from the time of Ezra to the destruction of the 
temple . King Messiah himself will sacrifice the tenth: by his 
speedy manifestation he will cause much joy . Amen, may He 
come quickly ! Maimon. de Vacc. Ruf. c. iii. 

Nearly allied to this tradition is another Rabbinical legend, 
mentioned in Berescbit Rabba on Gen. xlii. 6. 

Ten kings shall reign from the beginning of the world to the 
end of it: of * whom the first is the Blessed God , and the last 
the Messiah ; according to Psalm lxxii. 8. Dan. li. 35, 44. 
In this last king, the kingdom shall return to the Lord the 
rightful owner : and thus he , who was the first king, shall be 
the last, Martin. Pug. Fid. p. 3lfi. Lanape in Joan. i. 50. 
Jamieson’s Vind. book i. c. 7* P« 87* 

By the ten kings, I strougly suspect, that the Rabbins mean 
ten of the most eminent incarnate descents of the Angel of 
Jehovah : the first being that immediately subsequent to the 
fall, when the Seed of the woman was promised as a deliverer 
from the tyranny of the evil spirit; and the last being the 
permanent manifestation of that Seed in the person of the 
Messiah. If 1 am not mistaken, moreover, they learned the 
— number ten, during the Babylonian captivity, along with the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis and other pagan vanities, 
from the ten Iranian or Indian Avatars or incarnate descents 
I — of the middle god Mithras or Vishnou ; much of whose cha- 
— j —racter has been borrowed from old tradition respecting the 
—/—predicted Serpenticide. In the Calci or tenth Avatar, Vish- 
nou appears in the form of an armed warrior leading a winged 
white horse, after a mode not dissimilar to the equestrian de- 
-f- scent of the Word in the Apocalypse : and the dissolution of 
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nature, will usually be found typical of some vices 
practised by the idolaters; and, pursuant to 'the 
typer they carefully withdrew from the company 
and fellowship of its antitype, the heathen nations. 
Thus the hog w as a fit emblem of gluttony; the 
vulture and the kite, of r apacity and cruelty; and 
the owl , of those deeds of darkness which shun the- 
light. On the other hand, the kinds of food, which- 
they were allowed to eat, were generally emblema¬ 
tical of some virtue ; as the ox, of patience and* 
industry; the sheep , of meekness and innocence. 
Consequently, those animals may be considered a? 
typical of the Church of God, at that time confined 1 
to the Jews. 

But, when the Gospel came, the wall of distinct 
tion, between the Jew and the Gentile, was to be* 
broken down. In place of the external cleanliness 
of meats, the spiritual cleanliness of the soul is to 
be substituted ; and, instead of rejecting' unclean 
food, we are commanded to reject unclean actions. 

2. Let us now advert to a famous typical pro¬ 
phecy under the Law, with its interpretation and 
completion under the Gospel. 

• There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots— 
The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid: and the calf, 
and the young lion, and the fatling together ; and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and 

universal nature is the consequence. Sec Maurice’s Hist. o£ 
Hind. vol. ii. p. 503* 
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the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together ; and the lion shall eat strazo like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice den. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. And in that day, there shall be a 
root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of 
the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek : and Us 
rest shall be glorious .' 

It is superfluous to assert, that no such change 
in’ the nature of real wild beasts ever took place - 
literally ; this event therefore must have happened 
figuratively, or not at all. The prophecy above 
cited begins with announcing the advent of the 
Messiah. Afterwards a wonderful alteration is to 
be made in the temper of certain wild aod savage — 
animals; because * the earth shall be full of the _ 
knowledge if the Lord, and the Gentiles shall seek 
to the root of Jesse. It appears, therefore, that 
the conversion of the heathens w as to be the cause 
of this change in the wild beasts. 

3. If now we turn to the New Testament, we 
shall find, that the first fruit of the conversion of 
the Gentiles was the devout centurion Cornelius. 
God, foreseeing the scruples of Peter on this head, 
was pleased to remove his error, by the revelation 
of a vision, manifestly explanatory of this Very 
prophecy of Isaiah. 


' Isaiah xi. 1—10. * Heb. O. 
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He fell into a trance: and saw heaven opened 
and a certain vessel descending unto him , as it had 
been a great sheet knit at the four corners and let 
down to the earth; wherein were ,all manner of 
four footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there 
cam$ a voice to him, Rise, Peter, kill and eat. 
But Peter said. Not so, Lord; for* I have never 
eaten any thing, that is common or unclean. And 
the voice spake unto him again, the second time. 
What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com - 
mm. This was done thrice, and the vessel was 
received up again into heaven .' 

In this vision of Peter, no mention whatsoever 
is made of the Gentiles, except under their types, 
the unclean animals, Peter at first doubted, till 
the men, who were sent by Cornelius, had made 
inquiry for him : all his difficulties then vanished, 
and the meaning of the vision became evident. 
He tells Cornelius, Of a truth I perceive, that 
God is no respecter of persons; but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteous¬ 
ness, is accepted with him. 

The prophecy of Isaiah indeed is as yet only 
fulfilled in part. The lion and the bear, the 
leopard and the asp, have put aside their savage 
natures; but they have not hitherto lain down 
with the ox and the kid. Nevertheless, in the 
fulness of time, they shall all make but one fold,- 
ujyler one shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord, — 

* Acts x. 10—16. * 
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CHAP. III. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS TYPICAL OF CHRIST- 


The life and office of the Messiah are not only 
described by the ceremonial observances of the 
law, but they are also darkly exhibited in a long 
succession of typical characters from the veiy 
beginning of the world. In the shadows of the 
Levitical church, the chosen people of God beheld 
the realities of the Gospel; and, in the most 
illustrious of the Patriarchs, they contemplated the 
attributes of the expected Saviour of the world. 
The Lord of Life has now accomplished his mis¬ 
sion, and has clearly shewn himself to be the end 
both of Patriarchism and of the Law. The ob¬ 
scurity of the two earlier dispensations is removed, 
and all the ancient Scriptures are found to preach 
the advent of a suffering Redeemer.* 

1 Luke xxiv. 27. See Chron. Pasch. p. # 56. and Perlxon. 
Orig. Babyl. c. 9 . 
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. I. The first typical delineation of Christ occurs, 
•at the very beginning of the Pentateuch, in the 
character of our. general parent. . • 

. Adam is the head of the natural world : Christ 
is the head of the spiritual world. Death was . the 
result of Adam’s transgression : life everlasting is 
the fruit of Christ’s perfect obedience. The first 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam is a 
quickening spirit. As the one was prior to the 
other in point of time : so does the natural state of 
man precede his spiritual regeneration. All men 
bear the image of the earthy : and all real Chris¬ 
tians bear the image of the heavenly. For, as 
Adam is die natural father of the whole human 
species : so is Christ the spiritual father of many 
children . 1 

. Nor are these the only points of similitude 
between the type and the antitype. 

Adam was, born from the virgin Earth , having 
God for his father : Christ was born from the 
virgin Mary, through the miraculous conception of 
the Holy Ghost.* Adam was the husband of the 
universal great mother Eve ; and his literal mar¬ 
riage is positively declared to be typical of the 
spiritual marriage of Christ: Christ is the husband 
of the universal great mother the Church; and his 
spiritual marriage is therefore the antitype of 

1 1 Corinth, xv. 21, 22. 

* Ex virginis terra limo factus Adam pravaricatione pro¬ 
pria promissam perdidit vitam : per virginem Mariam ac Spi- 
ritum Sanctum Christus natus ct immortalitatem accepit et 
regnum. Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. 51. 
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Adam's literal marriage. 1 Adam was stung to 
death by the infernal serpent: Christ was stung to 
death by the same malignant being. Adam finally 
triumphed over it in tlie person of the second man, 
the Lord from heaven: Christ was that second 
man, destined to repair the error of the first# 
Adam was a king^ and a priest: Christ was like¬ 
wise a king and a priest. Adam, if we view the 
antediluvian world, the postdiluvian world, and the 
future celestial world, as constituting three great 
days of Jehovah, died on one day, and will rise 
again from the dead on the third day : Christ was 
put to death on one day, and rose again triumphant 
from the grave on the third day after his cruci¬ 
fixion. 

II. Descending a few generations from Adam, 
we meet with a second type of our blessed Saviour. 

Enoch w as a preacher of righteousness : Christ 
was also a preacher of righteousness. Enoch was 
a prophet, and foretold the day of judgment: 
Christ was a prophet, and foretold the same awful 
catastrophe.* Enoch visibly ascended to heaven : 
Christ likewise visibly ascended to heaven from the 
summit of mount Olivet. 

III. Another type of our Lord we meet with 
in the second great father of mankind, who held 
the same relation to the postdiluvian world that 
Adam did to the antediluvian world. 

Noah was the parent, the husband, and the son. 


* Ephcs. v. 25 —32. 
s Jude 14, 15. Matt, xxiv, 29—33. 
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of the Ark : Christ is mystically the parent, the- 
husband, and the son, of the Church; which the 
Ark, comprehending within its limits the holy family 
of God, is expressly declared to symbolize. 1 .Noah 
brought the Ark in safety through the raging waves 
of the sea: Christ steers the ship of the Church 
in safety through the boisterous waves of this trou¬ 
blesome world. The termination of the Ark’s 
voyage was the earthly mount of Paradise; for it 
may be shewn, that the sacred garden coincided 
geographically with Ararat:* the termination of 
the Church’s voyage will be the spiritual Paradise. 

So again: Noah’s entrance into the Ark, and 
his liberation from it, doubly typified the baptismal 
submersion and emersion, and the burial and re- - 
surrectio n. of Christ: whence these different cir¬ 
cumstances are in Holy Writ perpetually spoken of 
by kindred terms; so that baptism is a death untQ 
sin and a resurrection from the dead, while again 
the sufferings of our Lord are figuratively described 
as a baptism of which all his apostles were destined 
to partake.’ Now Christ was buried on one day, 
and rose again on the third: agreeably to which, 
his type Noah, a year (according to the oriental 
practice) being reckoned for a day, entered into his 
navicular tomb at the close of one year, remained 

* 1 Peter iii. 20, 21. 

* See ray Origin of Pagan Idol. b. ii. c. 1. 

3 Rora. vi. 2—5, 11. viii. 10—13. Col. iii. 3. 1 Peter ii. 
24. Ephes. v. 14. Col. i. 18. Matt. xx. 22, 23. Mark x.38, 
39. Luke xii. 50. Col. ii. 12. 
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in it a single year complete, and was liberated from' 
it in the morning of the third year.' 0 

The liberation of Noah from the Ark, or his 
emerging from the waves of the purifying deluge, 
was attended by the flight of the dove and its de¬ 
scent upon the now baptized patriarch. The 
emerging of our Saviour from the baptismal waters 
of Jordan was similarly attended by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove , that blessed 
Spirit henceforth resting upon the Church as the 
dove rested upon the Ark. Of God’s covenant 
with Noah the rainbow was the appointed token. 
Christ, with express reference to that token, is 
described in the Apocalypse as sitting upon a 

throne encompassed by a ra inbow/ _ 

To these particulars it may be added, that Noah 
was a king , a priest, and a prophet ; that he was 
pursued by a tremendous enemy the ocean, which, 
as supposing the deluge to originate from the evil 
principle, the Gentiles after the manner of the 
early Patriarchal Church were wont to symbolize 
by a serpent; that he finally prevailed over that 
enemy, though it first occasioned his mystic death 
and burial ; that, at the period of his new 
birth from the womb of his virgin-mother the Ark, 


* Noah ante red the Ark on the seventeenth day of the se¬ 
cond month, and quitted it a year afterwards on the twenty 
seventh day of the same month; so that he was inclosed a 
whole year and a portion of two other years, namely 5 days at 
the commencement and five days at the end of the entire year. 
Gen.vii.il—13. viii. 14—16. 

* Boch. Hieroz. par. ii. lib. i. c. 6 . 
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he'dwelt during his allegorical childhood amids t 
herds of cattl e; that he was an emiment preacher^ 
of righteousness to an irreclaimable world; and 
that, although of a mild and benevolent disposition, 
he was constrained to assume the stem aspect of a 
dispenser of God’s vengeance and to pour destruc¬ 
tion upon all those who were not sheltered by the 
protecting Ark. In each of these points he re¬ 
sembles the Messiah, partly at his first and partly 
at his second advent. Hence, as he presided over 
the destruction of the old world by a deluge of water, 
in a similar manner to Christ s presiding over the 
destruction of the present world by a deluge of 
fire at the yet future day of judgment; and as in 
each case the elect people of God alone are saved, 
while the wicked are swept away by a raging flood : 
so our Lord specially informs us, that in this emi¬ 
nent particular also Noah was a type of himself. 1 ’ 
Nor is that the only matter, which may be fairly 
deduced from Christ’s prophetic declaration. . He 
says, that the state of the postdiluvian world at the 
time of his second advent shall closely resemble 
-that of the antediluvian world immediately before 
the flood; and in another place he intimates, that 
mankind at that period shall be distinguished not 
only by unbridled licentiousness and violence but 
likewise by a daring profession of infidelity. 1 If 
then the coming of the Son of man is faithfully to 
reflect the days of Noah, those days also must have 
been marked by infidelity as well as by profligacy 

.* Matt. xxiv. 37—39. * Luke xviii. 8. 
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and bloodshed. Sdcb, accordingly, seems to hate 
been the state of things at the epoch of the deluge. 
Not only was the corporeal wickedness of man 
great in the earth, but likewise every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart uas only evil conti¬ 
nually . 1 The unbelief of Cain had gradaally in¬ 
fected the whole world: and the. grand doctrine of 
the atonement, as shadowed out by animal sacrifice, 
had been universally discarded as an irrational 
figment unworthy of the dignity of human nature.* 

, IV. Since Christ is the federal head of his 
people, and since Jacob is the natural head of 
the ancient people of God; each is viewed as the 
representative of his children, spiiitual and natural. 
Hence, as the whole community of the faithful, 
who are Christ’s members, are on that account 
figuratively identified with Christ himself : 3 so tiie 
whole community of God’s ancient people, who 
-were the political members of their national patri¬ 
arch Jacob, arc on that account exhibited to us as 
a type of Christ. 

J. This circumstance will throw light upon some 
texts, which are otherwise of no very easy expli¬ 
cation. 

When the infant Jesus was brought back from 
Egypt into Palestine ; this, according to St. Mat¬ 
thew, was done, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out 

1 Gen, vi. 5. 

* See my Origin of Pagan Mol. book ii. c. 8. § ti. 4. 

* Kev. xii. 4, j. 
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>$o£- of Egypt have I allied my son . 1 Now, if we look 
to tbe place whence the evangelist cites that pas¬ 
sage, we shall find, that, in the letter, the son called 

-—— out of Egypt is the national Israel: for the text 

itself runs, IVhen Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and called my son out of Egypt.* Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this circumstance, St. Matthew as¬ 
serts, that the text is not only declarative but like¬ 
wise prophetic, looking forward to a similar event 
in the life of Christ. But it is obvious, that such 
cannot possibly be the case, unless God’s ancient 
people be a type of our Saviour : while, if we 
admit them collectively to be a shadow of the Mes¬ 
siah, the ground of St Matthew’s declaration will 
at once be perfectly intelligible. In the same 
manner we must understand a very extraordinary 
passage in the Psalms. This is the generation of 
them that seek him, that seek thy face, O Jacoby 
The person here addressed is evidently the Lord of 
hosts, in his character of the .predicted Messiah or 
of Jehovah the Messenger: yet we find hirp ad¬ 
dressed by the name of Jacob, though celebrated 
as Jehovah the king of glory. How are we to ac¬ 
count for such language? Clearly, I think, on th^ 
same ground, that St. Matthew pronounces a pas¬ 
sage, which is literally spoken of Israel, to relate 
prophetically to Christ: Jacob, viewed collectively, 
was a type of the Messiah; whence the Messiah 
is addressed by the mystical name of Jacob? 

■Matt. ii. 15. * Hos. xi. 1. 3 Psalm xxiv. 6. 

• 4 The Ixx. insert God before Jacob : but no such word 
occurs in the Hebrew. 

VOL. II. u 
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. 2. Agreeably to this deduction, we may'observe’ v.-v. v 
a very remarkable parallelism of character between 
Christ a nd the national Israel. 

The life of Jacob was sought during his political - 
infancy by a tyrannical prince: the life of Christ 
was sought during his literal infancy by a persecut¬ 
ing king. The motive, which produced the con¬ 
duct of Pharaoh, was a jealousy lest Israel should 
become mightier than himself: the motive, which 
produced the conduct of Herod, was a jealousy 
lest Christ should be acknowledged as the king of 
the Jews. Israel came up out of Egypt into Pa¬ 
lestine, when the sovereign who sought his life was 
dead : Christ came up out of Egypt into Palestine, 
when those were dead who sought the young child's 
life. Israel , during the whole time of his national 
existence, was appointed to hold forth the light of 
divine tFuth. before a benighted world, and was in 
consequence hated and persecuted by mankind at 
large: Christ was a light to lighten both the Jews 
and the Gentiles; but his labours of love exposed 
himself and his disciples to hatred and obloquy and 
persecution. Israel e xperienced a political death at 
the close of one great day, lies dead during the whole 
of another great day, and is destined to be raised 
up from the dead on the morning of a third great 
day: Christ was put to death in the course of one 
literal day, lay dead during the whole of another 
day, and on the morning of the third day wus 
raised from the dead. This remarkable fortune of 
Israel is set forth by the prophet Hosea. Come, 
and let us return unto Jehovah. For he hath torn , 
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but He will shake us whole: he hath inflicted the 
wound, but he will apply the bandage. He will 
_bring us to life after two clays: in the third day,' 
he wilt raise us up, and we shall live in his presence .' 
The first of these three days was the Levitifcal dis¬ 
pensatio n. at the close of which Israel was nation¬ 
ally slain: the second is the militant Christian dis¬ 
pensation t o the end of the allotted times of the 
Gentiles and of the predicted tribulation of the 
Jews, during which Israel lies nationally dead : 
the third is the triumphant Christian dispensation 
through the period of the millennium, in the allego¬ 
rical morning of which, agreeably to the parallel 
prophecy of Ezekiel, 1 Israel will be nationally - 
raised up by Jehovah and will henceforth live in 
his presence. 

V. We have another most remarkable prefi¬ 
guration of Christ, viewed as the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world, i n the person of the 
patriarch Isaac. _ 

1. This eminent character was the only son of 
Abraham and Sarah, bom to them in their old age, 
and therefore peculiarly the object of their affection. 

Now his father was specially commanded of heaven 
to offer him up as a burnt-sacrifice on the mountain 
of Moriah, where he arrived on the third day after 
’ receiving the command; three days therefore was 
-Isaac virtually dead in the eyes of his parent: 
Christ, the only-begotten of his father, was offered 

* Hoses, vi. 1 , 2. * Ezek. xxxvii. 
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up on the same mountain, and remained under the 
power of death three days. Abraham took the 
wood of the burnt-offering, and laid it upon Isaac 
his son that he might bear it to the altar: Christ 
bore the load of las own cross , on which he was 
to be offered up as an expiation for our sins. 
Isaac, on the third day, was delivered from the- 
sentence of death, and was restored to the arms 
of his father and to the enjoyment of life: Christ, 
on the third day, rose triumphant from the grav e, 
clad in the glorious robes of immortality. Isaac 
yielded implicit obedience to the dictates of heaven, 
and made not the least resistance to the arm of 
his father, though he was of sufficient age to have 
easily overpowered the strength of an old man : 
Christ meekly submitted to a painful and ignomi¬ 
nious dea th; though he might by a single word 
have commanded the united efforts of twelve legions 
of angels to crush his enemies, or without such in¬ 
ferior assistance have destroyed them in a moment 
by the breath of his nostrils. Isaac was th e child 
of promise, and was born out of the ordinary 
course of nature: the chi ld Jesus was promised 
by a long train of types and prophecies from the 
very beginning of the world, and was born by the 
immediate agency of God from a pure virgin. 

2. St. Paul in short, while he places it beyond a 
doubt that Isaac w as a type of Christ, intimates 
not obscurely, that the whole scene of the inter¬ 
rupted sacrifice was in reality an anticipatory dra¬ 
matic representation of the future sacrifice of the 
Messiah. 
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By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 
up Isaac ; accounting, that God was able to raise 
him up even from the dead: from whence also he 
received him in a figure. 1 

The word, here rendered figure, is in the ori¬ 
ginal a parable. But a parable is a sort of 
dramatic representation of spiritual things by 
natural: and this representation may be either 
practically set forth by proper agents, or it may be 
verbally exhibited in the form of an apologue of 
fable. Thus the paft which Jeremiah performs 
with his linen girdle/ the labours of the potter 
which he is commanded to study, 1 the emigration 
of Ezekiel, 4 and the marriage of Hosea,* are all 
practical parables : while the apologues of Jotham 
and of Nathan and of Christ are severally para¬ 
bles, not acted, but delivered in words. Thus 
again the Levitical tabernacle is said by St. Paul 
to be a parable or figure or type of better things 
to come; 6 and the Law is described by him as 
having a shadow of the future benefits of the 
Gospel: 7 while, throughout the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John, events, which afe about to 
come to pass, are darkly exhibited to those who 
behold the visions through the medium of certain 
active symbols. 

Now the whole affair of the sacrifice of Isaac 
Was a parable indeed, as the apostle informs us; 


* Heb. xi. 17 , 18. * Jerom. xiii. 1—11. 

1 Jeiera. xviii. 1 —10. 4 Eaek.-xii. 1 —16. 

s Hosea i, ii, iii. 6 Heb. ix. 9« 7 x * 
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but a parable of the practical sort, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the narrative parable. The father 
and the son had each a part to perform in the 
sacred drama. Abraham represented the Puternal 
Deity, who freely devotes his Son to death for the 
redemption of mankind: Isaac represented the 
Filial Deity, who voluntarily submits to death that 
so he may reconcile a world of sinners to their 
offended Creator. The precise nature of the re¬ 
lation, which God the Son bears to God the Father, 
is far beyond the limits of human comprehension: 
but this at least is unequivocally set forth by the 
terms Father and Son, that they partake of a 
common nature, that they are persons of the same 
order. Hence, in the mystic drama, their charac¬ 
ters are sustained by a parent and his offspring, 
rather than by any other persons: that so we 
might learn the physical equality of Jehovah and 
the Messenger of Jehovah, whatever federal differ¬ 
ence there may be between them, as the sender 
and the sent, as the master and his righteous 
servant. , 

3. The import of this parabolical drama is 
abundantly clear to us; but the question is, 
whether it was equally well understood by the 
actors. 

Our Saviour himself, I am inclined to believe, 
decides the matter in the affirmative. Your father 
Abraham, said he to the Jews, rejoiced to see my 
day: he saw it, and was glad. 1 The day of Christ 

1 John viii. 56 . 
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k eminently the day of his crucifixion. But when 
did Abraham behold thk great day, unless he 
beheld it during the performance of the mystic 
drama of Isaac’s sacrifice ? And; how could he 
intellectually then behold it, unless he understood 
the purport of the drama? Our Lord assures-us, 
that he not only saw it,' but that he was likewise 
glad to see it. Now he might have seen it in 
the parable without understanding what it meant: 
but he could not have rejoiced to see it, unless 
he bad been well acquainted with its nature. 
Hence, we seem inevitably obliged to conclude, 
that Abraham not only performed a part in the 
dr am a, but that the signification of the drama itself 
was fully revealed to him. 1 

4 . As for the difficulty which the Jews found in 
believing Christ, because he was not yet fifty years 
old; that was in reality no objection to the truth: 
of hi» assertion. 

Jesus said unto them. Verily , verily, before Abra¬ 
ham was, I am . That wonderful man, who 
claimed the incommunicable name of I AM, must 
have existed not only before Abraham, but before 
the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
plain that they thought him guilty of usurping 
the name of God, because otherwise there will- 
be no reason why they should, in consequence of 
these words, take up stones to cast at him. In¬ 
deed, the peculiar grammatical construction of the- 
sentence alone shews clearly, that they were per- 


* See Bp. Warburton’s Div. Legal, b. vi, sect, 5. 
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f^ctly right in their supposition. Had Christ been 
only some created being, who existed prior to 
Abraham, he would doubtless have said, Before 
Abraham was, I was, as the natural grammar of 
die passage requires; not. Before Abraham was, 
I am, which expression is utterly unintelligible, 
unless upon the supposition of the divinity of 
Christ. Provided the doctrine of bis Godhead be 
allowed, the sentence will then be perfectly, dear; 
I Jehovah, to whom past, present, and future are 
all alike, exist necessarily, mi by my own pouter, 
before the days of Abraham. 

VI. Another eminent type of the promised 
Saviour may be discovered in the character of 
Joseph. 

That patriarch was favoured with visions and 
revelations from God; but his brethren refused 
to pay any attention to him. Full of envy and 
hatred on account of his superior endowments, 
they watched for a favourable opportunity, and 
sold him into the hands of strangers. In a similar 
manner, Christ, notwithstanding his miraculous 
powers and immediate intercourse with heaven, 
was rejected, hated, and persecuted, by the Jewish 
nation, who were his brethren according to the 
flesh ; and was eventually sold into the hands of 
Roman strangers, by whom he was crucified. 

This, however, is not the only point of simi¬ 
litude. The book of Genesis further informs us, 
that, in process of time, when Joseph was sup¬ 
posed by bis whole family to be dead, he disco¬ 
vered himself to his brethren, forgot all their inju- 
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ries, and received them into his favour. But this 
did not happen, till a nation of aliens, who at 
first had accused him falsely and had thrown him 
into prison, afterwards bououred him as their sole 
preserver and benefactor. Thus we hope and 
believe, from the sure word of prophecy, that the 
time is now fast approaching, when our Lord will 
be made known to his brethren according to the 
flesh, and when the house of Israel will turn with 
tears of contrition from their former infidelity. 
Meanwhile it is clear, that, before this great event 
takes place, Christ will have been accused falsely, 
and will have suffered imprisonment and perse¬ 
cution from a Gentile nation, which afterwards 
embraced his religion and reverenced him as their 
Saviour. The mock trial of Christ; the malig¬ 
nant aspersions thrown upon the Gospel by Tacitus, 
and other pagan historians; the opposition of 
Celsus, and the whole body of heathen philo¬ 
sophers ; and the ten dreadful persecutions, in 
which so many thousands perished: all preceded 
the complete conversion of Europe. 

But there is yet another peculiarity in the cha¬ 
racter of Joseph, which ought not to be passed 
over in silence. The grave or the invisible recep¬ 
tacle of the dead is viewed by the inspired writers 
under the aspect of a prison: 1 and exactly the 
same idea may be traced in the speculations of 
the Gentiles, which I suppose them to have bor¬ 
rowed into their Mysteries from the earliest fathers 

* Isaiah liii. 8. xxiv. 22. 1 Peter iii. 19* 
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of the Patriarchal Church. 1 Now we find Joseph) 
upon a false accusation, thrown into prison. Here 
he continued two years : but, at the beginning of 
the third, he was liberated and presented to Pha¬ 
raoh/ And now the scene was completely changed. 
He, who was recently a prisoner and who appeared 
to be cut off from all hope of advancement, was 
elevated to a participation of sovereign power and 
was called to rule over the whole land of Egypt. 
His promotion afforded plenty and deliverance to 
a nation of aliens: but, while he was thus the 
instrument of good to them, he was completely 
estranged from his natural brethren who had re¬ 
jected and sold him into captivity. Yet, after an 
-appointed interval, a reconciliation took place: 
and Joseph was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family as its chief ornament and merciful preserver. 
Thus our Saviour was rejected by his brethren 
after the flesh, was confined two days within the 
prison of the grave, was liberated on the morning 
of the third day, was called at the time of his 
ascension to rule over the converted Gentiles, was 
made the dispenser to them of all spiritual bless¬ 
ings, is at present alienated from his natural bre¬ 
thren, but will at length be acknowledged by them 
as the alone Saviour and King of all mankind/ 

* Origin of Pagan Idol. b. v. c. 6 , 7 . 

* Gen. xli. 1. 

3 Post duos annos dierum, tertio incipiente, de carcere 
educitur Joseph. Et noster Joseph, Christus Dominos, die 
tertio a mortuis resurrexit. Prsesentatur Pbaraoni: muudo 
resurrcctio declaratur. Data est Joseph a Pharaone in lota 
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VII. The next type, which presents itself to our 
attention, is the great lawgiver of the Jews: and 
between bis character and that of the Messiah 
there is so exact a parallelism, that it cannot fail to 
strike even the most superficial observer. 

As Moses t was delivered, when an infant, from 
the slaughter of the Hebrew children: so was 
Christ delivered, during the period of his infancy, 
from the slaughter of all the male children of a 
certain age that were in Bethlehem. As Moses 
conversed with God face to face, an honour granted 
to no other prophet: so did Christ in an especial 
manner receive illumination from his Father. As 
Moses was appointed a lawgiver, to conduct his 
people from the slavery and misery of Egypt into 
the land of Canaan: so is Christ our lawgiver, 
with supreme power to lead us from the Egypt 
of sin, and from the bondage of Satan, into the 
heavenly Canaan, where there is fulness of plea¬ 
sure at the right hand of God for evermore. As 
Moses stood in the gap between the Lord and the 
people, in order to avert the wrath of heaven: 1 
so does Christ intercede for us before the throne 
of God, that his fearful indignation may be turned 
away from us. As Moses was meek above all 
men: so Christ, when reviled, reviled not again, 
but prayed even for his murderers/ When Moses 

jEgypto poteslas. Et noster Joseph, Christus Dominus, po*t 
resurrectionem dicit. Data eat mihi omnis potestas in calo et 
in terra . Prosper, de Promiss. et Pratdict. p. i. c. 2 9 . apud 
Pearson. 1 Psalm cvi. 23. 

* See Euseb. Demon. Evang. lib. iii. c. 2. 
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was in the mount, he fitted forty days: when 
Christ was in the wilderness, he also fasted during 
the same space of timei 

According to Maimonides, the inspiration of 
Moses was superior to that of others, in four par¬ 
ticulars. All other prophets prophesied in a dream 
or vision: but Moses, waking and standing. All 
other prophets prophesied by (he help or ministry 
of an angel: but Moses, by immediate inspiration 
from God. All other prophets trembled, and 
fainted: but Moses was exempt from these con¬ 
comitants of human weakness, and conversed with 
God as a man speaketh to his friend. The gift 
of prophecy was conferred upon others only at 
particular seasons: but Moses was enabled to 
utter predictions at all times. 1 If such marks of 
God’s favour were manifested so peculiarly in the 
Jewish legislator, still more illustriously do they 
shine forth in the person of Christ. 

VIII. The whole of the Law being written for 
an ensample to the Christian world, we shall find 
those lamentable dissensions, which continually 
trend the church, set forth in a most striking manner 
by the inspired author of the Pentateuch: and this 
portion of the sacred history will serve to intro¬ 
duce another eminent type of our Saviour, the 
high-priest Aaron. ^ 

Korah, a turbulent factious Levite, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Datlian and Abiram two of the laity, 
steps forward, and charges his lawful governors 

* See Newton on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. lft2. 
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in cburcb and state with priestcraft and tyranny* 
The sacred office of the ministry is invaded by 
self-constituted teachers ; and the powers that be 
are despised and insulted. The divine authority 
of both is openly questioned ; and the authors of 
this schismatics! rebellion undertake to open the 
eyes of the people. 1 These sentiments, however, 
of Korab and his coadjutors, respecting the origin 
of government, prove to be utterly displeasing to 
him, from whom all rights both ecclesiastical and 
civil are derived. The ways of God are not as 
the ways of man. A severe visitation from heaven 
speedily decides the point which was controverted 
between Moses and his opponents. The earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed them up quick. 
But, as for those, who presumed to minister to 
God, not according to his revealed will, but ac¬ 
cording to their own vain imaginations, their often- 
ing was an abomination in his eyes. Fire came out 
from the Lord, and consumed the two hundred and 
fifty men, that offered incense. 

The Israelites, far from being intimidated by the 
exemplary punishment inflicted upon Korah, Da- 
tban, and Abiram, murmured the very next morn¬ 
ing against Moses and Aaron. By thus vindicating 
the actions of those rebels, they incurred a similar 
degree of guilt A plague was sent among them, 
and no means of human deliverance appeared. In 
this emergency, Aaron took his censer, and ran 
into the midst of the congregation to make an 

1 S«e Numb. xvi. 14. 
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atonement for them. He stood between the dead 
and the living, and the plague was stayed. 1 All 
those, who remained exposed to the fierce anger of 
the Lord, unprotected by the mediatorial interces¬ 
sion of Aaron, inevitably perished. But all such, 
as were shrouded from the vengeance of God by 
the powerful atonement of the high-priest, remained 
secure, though trembling at the destruction which 
raged around them. Before Aaron, death appeared 
in all its horrors ; behind him, all was hope and v 
security. The plague approached exactly to the 
place where he stood; when, overcome by the 
mysterious virtue of the atonement which he made 
for the people, it ceased instantaneously. 

There cannot be a more accurate description of 
the benefits conferred by the mediatorial office of 
the Messiah, than that which is contained in this 
instructive portion of history. The plague of sin 
rages in the midst of us all, and we are all totally 
corrupted. In this miserable and helpless situa¬ 
tion, we are exposed to the just anger of God; 
which, by our own strength, we can neither avert 
nor avoid. To a sinner, convinced of his crimin¬ 
ality, and deeply feeling his need of a Saviour, 
the promised Redeemer now appears in the full 
though benign radiance of mercy. The great 
High-Priest is both able and willing to make a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis¬ 
faction, for the sins of the whole world. To those, 
who trust in his merits, and rely upon the efficacy 


1 Numb. xvi. 48. 
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of bis atonement, there is joy, peace, and comfort 
inexpressible. The wrath of God is stayed; nor 
will it penetrate into the inclosure, before which. 
the well-beloved Son has taken his station. The 
miserable consequences of the plague of sin are at 
an end; and his spiritual health is restored to the 
penitent sinner, by the sprinkling of the blood of 
the covenant. Where Christ is not, sin and death 
prevail ; where he is, they are constrained to yield 
before the Almighty Conqueror. He stands be¬ 
tween the living and the dead, and the plague is 
stayed. 1 

IX. The superior dignity which . Elijah h eld 
over the other inspired teachers in Israel, along 
with some peculiar circumstances recorded in his 
history, seems to confer upon him the honour of 
being a type of the Messiah. 

The authoritative manner of his teaching ; his 
opposition to the priests of Baal; and his call of 
Elisha, nearly in the very same words which our 
Lord used when calling his disciples: are all 
worthy of attention. But there are two events in 
his life, which more particularly demand our re¬ 
gard. As Elijah fasted forty days a nd fo rty nights; 
so did our Saviour likewise prolong his abstinence 
to the same period. And, as the Prophet was 
supernaturally taken up into heaven, in the sight 
of his servant Elisha, to whom he left his mantle, 
conferring the same miraculous powers, and the 

* See a beautiful sermon on this subject by Bp. Horne, vol. 
ii. *erm. 7 . 
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gqmp diving, inspiration, which be had himself pos¬ 
sessed ; so did Christ ascend up on high in the 
presence of his disciples, leaving with them a 
double portion of his Spirit, which both enabled 
them to work wonders, and gave them strength to 
accomplish their warfare. 

X. Another striking type of the Messiah, as 
we are assured by our Lord himself, is presented 
to us in the character of Jonah. 

This prophet was thrown overboard by the ma¬ 
riners with whom he was sailing, in order that the 
wrath of God might be averted from themselves; 
whilejet they acknowledged their victim to be an 
innocent person. A large fish swallowed him up : 
-and, after remaining within its belly three days, h e 
was at length cast out alive upon dry land. 

In a similar manner, Christ was consigned to 
death, the just for the unjust: and, having entered 
into the dark chamber of the grave, he remained 
there three days, ere he was restored to the light 
and liberty of heaven. 

There is a close analogy between the typical 
character of Jonah and that o f Noah. The Ark 
was viewed by the ancients as a coffin and a sepul¬ 
chre, to which Noah was consigned as one dead 
from the antediluvian world, and out of which he 
proceeded as one reanimated into the postdiluvian 
world. But a large fish was a most ancient symbol 
of the Ark: whence the belly of the fish and the 
dark interior of the Ark were viewed in the same 
light and spoken of in the same terms. The belly 
therefore of the fish was considered as a sepulchre. 
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and was deemed a fit emblem of the central cavity 
of Hades. Such accordingly is the manner, in 
which Jonah himself speaks of it, when he prays to 
the Lord out of the belly of the fish. I cried, by 
reason of mint affliction unto the Lord; and he 
heard me: out of the belly of Hades cried I, and 
thou heardest my voice. I went down to the bot¬ 
toms of the mountains: the earth with her bars 
was about me for ever: yet hast thou brought up 
my life from corruption , O Lord my God. 1 Thus 
it is abundantly evident, with what strict propriety, 
the deliverance of the prophet from the belly of 
the fish was made typical of our Lord’s resurrection 
from the grave. 

Nor was it of a figurative resurrection alone that 
Jonah partook, if there be any truth in a remark-' 
able Jewish tradition. According to the Rabbins, 
he was that son of the widow, whom Elijah raised 
from the dead ; so that here again we behold him 
an eminent type of our blessed Saviour/ 

XI. The last type, which shall be considered, 
is that of Davi d and Solomon; who, taken in 
succession, aptly represent the Messiah, during his 
laborious warfare upon earth and his triumphant 
reign in heaven. Many passages in the Psalms 
seem to confirm this supposition. What David 
primarily speaks in his own person, or in that of 
his son Solomon, must be applied secondarily to 


1 Jonah ii. 2, 6. 

* Isidor. Hispal. dc vit. et obit, sanct. § 45. Doroth. Tyr. 
de proph. c. vi. 

VOL. II. X 
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Christ. Some of them actually are so applied, 
both l>y our Lord himself, and by his Apostles. 

1. The whole life of David was a continued 
scene of warfare and trouble, fo r the purpos e of 
increasing the glory and prosperity of Israel ; yet 
did he frequently experience the most ungrateful 
returns. Still, however, he trusted in his God, 
and led a life of faith and holy Confidence. Not¬ 
withstanding the difficulties with which he wag 
continually surrounded, his eye was stedfestly fixed 
upon him, from whom alone can be derived safety 
and protection. 

Similar to his, when viewed in a spiritual light, 
- was the life of the Son of God. He daily encoun¬ 
tered. both human and diabolical opposition, in his 
unwearied labours for the benefit of his creatures ; 
yet the very persons, who are .thus indebted to him, 
did and do still vex him with their perverseness 
and rebellion. The same generous forbearance, 
which David shewed, to his enemy Saul when 
placed within his power, was shewn in an infinitely 
. more eminent degree by Christ, when he prayed 
for his malicious adversaries. 

There is, however, one circumstance in the life 
of David, which deserves to be particularly men¬ 
tioned ; he was betrayed bv his intimate friend and 
counsellor Ahitophel; and the traitor afterwards 
hanged himself, touched with remorse at the 
treachery and ingratitude of which he had been 
guilty. 

To this flagrant act of treason the Hebrew prince 
alludes in more than a single passage. 
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Oh ! that I had wings like a dove ; for then 
would I flee away, and be at rest* Lo, then zoould 
I get me away far off, and remain in the wilder¬ 
ness — It is not an open enemy, that hath done me 
this dishonour ; for then I could have borne it , 
Neither was it mine adversary, that did magnify 
himself against me; for that, pei'adventure, 1 
would have hid myself from him : but it was even 
thou, my companion, my guide, and mine awn fami¬ 
liar friend. We took sweet counsel together, and 
walked in the house of God as friends—He laid 
his hands upon such as be at peace with him, and 
he brake his covenant. The words of his mouth 
were softer than butter, having war in his heart; 
his zvords were smoother than oil, and yet be they 
very szoords. 1 

Yea, even mine awn familiar friend, whom I 
trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath laid 
great wait for me. 1 

But, though Ahitophel be here prilnarily in¬ 
tended, every person must perceive, how accurately 
in his character is delineated the perfidy of Judas. 
Nor is this a mere accidental resemblance: that 
the one was a type of the other, and consequently 
David of Christ, cannot be doubted, because our 
Lord expressly applies the latter of the above-cited 
passages t o Judas.’ This is further evident from 
the decision of the Apostles, who refer to Judas 
wlrat David spoke primarily of Ahitophel. This 

* Psalm lv. 6, 7, 12—14, 20, 21. 1 Psalm xli. 9. 

3 John siii. 18. Bible with Marg. Ref. 
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Scripture must needs have been fulfilled , tv hick the ' 
Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake before 
concerning Judas—Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man divell therein : and his bishoprkk 
let another take.* 

2. As the character of David is typical of the 
humiliation and sufferings of Christ; so, in the. 
peaceable and splendid reign of' Solomon, the 
glorious and heavenly kingdom of the Messiah i* 
figuratively delineated. The magnificent temple 
built by that prince is only a faint representation 
of the celestial mansion built without hands, pre¬ 
pared for all such as love God. Till his. reign, the 
ancient tabernacle, expressive of a wandering and 
unsettled life, remained in use. David sought to 
build a permanent place of worship for God : but 
bis request was not granted. That honour was 
reserved to grace the peaceful age of Solomon. 

In a similar manner, the Christian views this 
world as one grand tabernacle, beautiful indeed, 
yet not destined for perpetuity. He looks forward 
with the eye of faith towards a heavenly city, a 
glorio.us everlasting temple, whose maker and 
builder is God. Christ himself, in the days of his 
pilgrimage, had no fixed abode ; nor has he left a 
permanent place of worship to his disciples. Con¬ 
formed to their Lord and Master in his sufferings, 
like lijm they consider this world only as the land 
of their sojourning. But, in a short time, the 
transient tabernacle of sublunary devotion w ill give 

1 Acts i. lG, 20. 
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place to the glorious and eternal temple, whose 
foundations are in the hcdy hill of the heavenly 
Zion. The reign of the true Solomon will com¬ 
mence, nor will its lustre ever suffer an eclipse; 
hut the righteous shall rejoice in bis presence, and 
their souls shall live for ever and ever. 

XII. Such is the connection between the three 
dispensations: which may be traced through a 
long series of typical characters, and which may be 
discovered amidst all the obscurity of ritual ob¬ 
servances. 

Wonderful are the counsels of God, and mar¬ 
vellous are the workings of his Providence. The 
shadows are now passed away, and the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us. The light diffused 
by the Sun of Righteousness enables us to perceive,, 
that the whole both of Patriarchism and of the 
Law centres with a fatal exactness in one point, 
figures and types have been displayed at different 
-periods, during the space of four thousand year#; 
princes, prophets, and ceremonies, all tend the 
same way, aud form a magnificent train preceding 
the Messiah towards that second temple, the glory 
of which was to surpass the glory of the first. 
Another procession, headed by the victorious 
Lamb, arid conducted by the Apostles and Mar¬ 
tyrs, presses forward towards the same place of 
rest. Multitudes from all nations and all coun¬ 
tries swell the procession. Its numbers increase, 
as it advances; and will continue increasing, till 
time itself shall be no more. 

What a glorioas subject of contemplation for 
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the Christian ! How much does this scene eclipse 
the boasted splendor of a Roman triumph ! Ima¬ 
gine that you behold an immense army, slowly 
advancing towards the imperial city, the New 
Jerusalem. First in order march the Patriarchs, 
the Prophets, and all the faithful of the Jewish 
church. Next comes the mighty Conqueror him¬ 
self ; his garments dyed in his own blood, and his 
sword girt upon his thigh, dragging at his chariot- 
wheels his reluctant enemies. Lastly, behold an 
innumerable crowd, led on ' by the holy Apostles, 
and preceded by the noble army of Martyrs, 
chanting with one voice the praises of the Almighty 
Word of God. At length the gorgeous portals of 
heaven rise full in their view, and with transports 
of exultation, they exclaim, Lift up your heads , O 
ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall come in. The angels, 
astonished that such a strain of joy should ascend 
from the earth, long the abode of sin and misery, 
reply, Who is this King of glory ? The redeemed 
answer with triumph, It is the Lord, strong and 
mighty, even the Lord mighty in battle ; he is the 
King of glory . 1 The gates are now thrown open, 
and the triumph of the Church commences. The 
faithful spouse is united to her Redeemer, never 
more to be separated from him; never more to 
be exposed to danger, trouble, and persecution. 
Angels chant the epithalamium; and the Almighty 


1 See Bp. Home's Comment, on Psalm xxiv. 
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Father looks on well pleased to see the glory of 
bis only begotten.' 

The result of the whole is, that the very Gospel, 
which is now received by the Christian Church, 
was in reality preached alike both to the ancient 
Church of the Patriarchs and to the intermediate 
Church of Israel. Veiled i ndeed it was beneath 
the types and shadows of the two preparative dis¬ 
pensations : but it still proposed to lost mankind 
the same offer of redemption and the same doc¬ 
trine of a mediator. From the creation of the 
world, to the day of its final dissolution, one mode 
only of salvation has been revealed ; and the ever¬ 
lasting happiness both of Jew and of Gentile is 
equally built upon the perfect obedience and the 
meritorious sacrifice of the Son of God. 

All dependence then upon our own righteous¬ 
ness we utterly disclaim : for we know, alas 1 by 
bitter experience, that we can do no good thing. 
We presume not to demand salvation as a debt: 
but we rely entirely upon the worthiness of him, 
who hath promised, that he will not suffer the gates 
of hell to prevail against his church. Here the 
Christian rests in the full assurance of hope; an , 
assurance depending upon God’s oath, and, built 
upon his omnipotence/ When this oath can fail, 
and when this omnipotence can be subverted; 

* The reader would do well to study an excellent work by 
the late Rev. W. Jones, entitled, Lectures on the figurative 
, language of Holy Scripture, 

x Heb. yi. l6. 
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then, and not till then, will the joyful confidence 
of the believer be shaken. 

, Meanwhile, his grateful heart labours to bring. 
forth fruits, in some small degree at least, worthy 
of his free and unbought justification. Hath God, . 
through Christ, done all for him, and shall he not 
strive to make the smallest return r His soul re¬ 
volts from the very idea of such base ingratitude ; 
the remembrance of benefits conferred is a constant 
spur to his iudustry ; and his daily lamentation.is, 
that he. who hath received so. much, should repay 
so little. Respecting futurity he has no lasting 
anxiety ; he trusts that all things work together for 
his good ; and his flesh rests in hope, notwithstand¬ 
ing his ignorance of the peculiar manner of spiritual 
existence. 

The secret things belong to the Lord our God; 
but those things which are revealed belong unto us, 
and to our children for ever, that we may no all 
the words of this Law.' 


1 Deut. xxi.x. 29. 
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THE CONNECTION O F THE THREE DISPENSA¬ 
TIONS BY MEANS OF PROPHECY, 


CHAP. I. 

PROPHECIES, WHICH DEFINE THE FAMILY OF 
THE MESSIAH. 

As the kingdom of Christ is represented under 
the types and ceremonies of Patriarchism and of 
the Law, so is it likewise foretold in various 
oracles delivered of old through the inspiration of 
the Blessed Spirit. 

Respecting the evidence which prophecy affords 
to the divine origin of the Christian dispensation, 
we may observe, that the first predictions con¬ 
tained in the Hebrew Scriptures, relative to the 
appearance of a future mighty Deliverer, are 
doubtless in some measure obscure as well as 
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general: but, afterwards, as the stream of time 
rolls on, they gradually become more and more 
distinct and express and particular. If however, 
viewing them collectively from the earliest to the 
latest period, we would arrange them in separate 
classes, we shall find, that they minutely specify 
the family v from which the Saviour was destined to 
be born; describe with wonderful accuracy the 
office and character, w'hich he was predetermined 
to sustain ; and declare, that the dispensation pro¬ 
mulgated by Moses should be superseded by 
another more spiritual dispensation, which events 
have proved to be the Gospel of Christ. 

The honour of giving birth to the Messiah is, in 
the earlier prophecies, left open to the whole race 
of mankind ; but, in the later ones, it is more and 
more contracted, till at length it is limited to one 
particular family. This continual accession of 
light, from the beginning of the world to the mani¬ 
festation of the Messiah, is very commonly, though 
very beautifully, compared to the gradual opening 
of the morning. The first faint glimmerings of 
twilight serve only to render the retiring darkness 
yet more visible: soon, however, the gloom dis¬ 
perses, and the vivid tints of red diffused over the 
East announce the near approach of the orb of 
day : till, at length, every object gleams with the 
full lustre of the morniBg. 

I. The earliest promise of the Messiah is made 
at the earliest period, when a Redeemer was neces¬ 
sary. 

As soon as our first parents had transgressed the 
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commandment of God, and by their disobedience 
had brought sin and death into the world ; in the 
midst of just severity, the Almighty did not forget 
mercy, but infused the balm of comfort into their 
souls even in the denunciation of punishment. A 
difference is distinctly marked between the seduced 
and the seducer. While the former have the sen¬ 
tence of death passed upon them, the latter is 
cursed above all cattle and above every beast of 
the field. This curse too is not mitigated by any- 
softening circumstances ; it is absolute and uncon¬ 
ditional. But the other party is comforted by a 
promise, t hat the seed of the woman should bruise 
the head of the serpent, though it might bruise his 
heel. 

The absurdity of interpreting the ^Prophecy 
literally is manifest from this consideration. The 
promise is designed to comfort our first parents 
under their affliction, by shewing them, that sooner - 
or later their enemy should meet with the punish¬ 
ment due to his malice, from the hand of one, 
peculiarly styled the Seed of the woman. But it is 
not very easy to conceive, what great comfort there 
is for the loss of Paradise, in being told, that there 
should be constant enmity between the posterity 
of the woman and the whole race of serpents ; and 
that, although such reptiles would be apt to bite 
men upon the heel, yet that men would not fail to 
avenge themselves by bruising their heads. 

We must, therefore, adopt the Christian expla¬ 
nation, as the most and indeed the only rational 
one, which the passage will admit. Though the 
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infernal serpent may be alb wed, through the in¬ 
strumentality of his agents, to bruise the heel or 
mortal part of an illustrious character to be born 
hereafter of woman alone without the cooperation 
of man: yet that divine personage shall attack 
not merely the extremities of the serpent’s kingdom, 
but shall completely destroy his power; a cir¬ 
cumstance expressed by the natural metaphor of 
bruising his head. 

II. As the first prophecy, which relates to the 
Messiah, opens at the beginning of the old world ; 
so is the second delivered immediately after the 
flood, aud in the infancy of the new world. 

Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Shem ! God 
shall enlarge Japhet , and shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem . 1 

This prediction was accomplished, partly by the 
visible manifestation of God in the Shechinah 
between the Cherubim in the tabernacle; and 
partly by the ministry of the second person of the 
Holy Trinity among the Jews, the descendants of 
Shem. 

I may observe, that it contains the earliest limi ¬ 
tation o f the promise to a particular fami ly. The 
house of Shem is specified to the exclusion of the 
other two great patriarchal houses. 

III. When the children of Shem were multi¬ 
plied upon the face of the earth, and when in 
common with the other descendants of Noah they 

* Gen. ix. 26, 2 7- 
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had lapsed into idolatry, a further limitation of the 
promise became necessary. 1 

God therefore called Abraham from among the. 
apostate fire-worshippers of Chaldea; and, by a. 
frequent intercourse with him, in a supernatural 
manner, both proved his faith, and prevented him 
from degenerating into the corruptions of the sur¬ 
rounding nations. To this Patriarch God foretold, 
. that in his seed should all nations of the earth be 
blessed.* So glorious a reward did his steady faith 
in the wisdom of God procure to him. He be¬ 
lieved in the Lord,. and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness .’ 

It will not be improper to take, this opportunity 
of stating, how powerfully. the separation of the 
Israelites from the rest of mankind has contributed 
to strengthen the evidence of divine revelation. 

If we suppose, that an unrestrained intercourse 
had been permitted between the Israelites and 
their neighbours; on such a supposition, they 
would soon have lost all knowledge of the only 
true God, and would have sunk into the base 
worship of the Canaanites. Along with this 
knowledge, the history of their own origiq would 
have been forgotten, as was notoriously the case 
with the most celebrated nations of antiquity. 
Beyond a certain period in the annals of all pro¬ 
fane authors, every thing is obscure, fabulous, and 
uncertain; so that, although there may be a con- 

* Josh. xxiv. 2, 3. * Gen. xii. 3. xxii. 18. 

3 Gen. xv. 6. 
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rsiderable mixture of truth in the legends of the 
poets, yet it is so blended and incorporated with 
misrepresentation and error, that it is difficult to 
separate the one from the other.. 

Now, had the Jews lost the knowledge of their 
origin; along with it must have been lost all satis¬ 
factory recollection of the promise made to Adam, 
Shem, and Abraham, respecting the Messiah: and, 
if they had been confounded with the Gentiles; 
their prophets could have clamed no greater de¬ 
gree of attention than the Heathen oracles, how¬ 
ever true might be the predictions which they deli¬ 
vered. The reason of this is obvious: had the 
Jews been exactly in the same state of dark¬ 
ness with the Gentiles; though their prophets 
might really have had a divine commission, yet we 
could never have been certain that that was the 
case. Profane authors frequently mention the 
accomplishment of prophecies, said to be dictated 
by their false deities; and yet the credibility of 
them is never allowed to be sufficiently established. 
Consequently, if true prophets had been mingled 
with false ones; their predictions would have de¬ 
scended to us 'with a very unsatisfactory degree 
of authenticity, and might even have been entirely, 
overlooked amidst a multitude of Heathen absur- 
‘ dities. It appears then, that, if the Jews had 
not been separated from the rest of the world, 
all that part of the proof of Christianity, which 
depends upon prophecy, would have been unte¬ 
nable. 

Doubtless, the Almighty, at the time when he 
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revealed our religion, might also have revealed 
afresh the promises, which he had formerly made 
to the Patriarchs; but this would not have been 
equivalent to prophecy. And since, even now, 
though Christianity offers itself to mankind illu¬ 
minated with such a constellation of predictions, 
infidelity is still .very forward to charge it with 
being an imposture: what would have been the 
triumph of the sceptic, had the Apostles allowed; 
that no prophecies were extant even by tradition; 
but at the same time declared, that God had 
revealed to them certain promises long since made 
to the fathers of the human race, and long since 
forgotten by their posterity ? • Would it not have 
been much more satisfactory, that Christianity, 
like Judaism, should have' beeu preached without 
any pretensions to the evidence of prophecy, than 
have rested part of the proof of its authenticity 
upon such prophecy as this ? Mohammed, or 
any other impostor, had he been so disposed, 
might easily have produced whole volumes of this 
kind of prophecy.' 

IV. The Patriarch Abraham having two sons, 
Isaac and Ismael, one by a free-woman, and the 
other by a slave, God was pleased to make another 
limitation of the promised Seed, by which Ismael was 
excluded. Yet, excluded as he was, the piety of' 
Abraham procured for him also favour before 
God; and it was predicted, that lie too should 
become av great nation. 

* See this argument excellently pursued by Bp. Stilling- 
fleet. Orig. Sacr. book ii. c. 1. § u. p. 123, 121. O.xon. 
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The promise was renewed to Isaac in the very 
same terms in which it had been already made to 
Abraham: In thy seed shall all nations of the 
earth be blessed. 1 

V. The same circumstance of having two sons 
happened also to Isaac; and the promise of the 
Messiah became yet more confined and particular. 

So accurate and consistent is the word of God 
with itself, and so careful is the inspired penman 
to prevent even the least possibility of error; that 
now, for the third time, the promise is vouchsafed 
to Jacob, in the self-same form in which if had 
formerly been to his father and his grandfather : 
In thee, and in thy seed, shall all tht families of 
the earth be blessed.* 

VI. The next limitation of the promise was 
made to Judah; God speaking through the mouth 
of his father Jacob, as he lay upon bis death-bed. 

I conceive, that, by adopting an excellent reading 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the sacred oracle 
ought to be exhibited in the following terms. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah , nor 
the Lawgiver from the midst of his banners; 
until he, whose it is, shall come: and unto him 
shall be the gathering of the nations .* 

In this celebrated prophecy, the sceptre, if I 
mistake mot, is the sceptre of the Hebrew theo¬ 
cracy : and the Lawgiver is the diyine monarch, 
who wields that sceptre. Now it is here predict¬ 
ed, that such a sceptre, which originally was com- 

* Gtri. xxvi. 4; * Gen. xxviii. 14. * Gen. xlix. 10. 
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man to Judah with all the other tribes, shall not 
depart from him , though it might and did depart 
from them ; until the person shall come r to whom 
of right it belongs. Hence it will follow of course, 
that, when that person does eome,. the sceptre will 
at the same time depart from Judah. 

The person however :in question is unanimously 
confessed, both by Jews und by Christians, to be 
the Messiah. But the sceptre, which is declared 
to belong of right to him, is the theocratic sceptre 
of Jehovah. Christ therefore is that Jehovah, who 
was the special God of the Israelites:- that is to 
say, Christ is that anthropomorphic Angel of Je- 
bovah ; whom Jacob and Hosea unite in pronounc¬ 
ing, to be Jehovah himself, and as such to be the 
family God of Abraham and of Isaac. 1 

His.coming, according to the general meaning of 
the term, .is. his ministerial coming : and, synchro- 
nically with this his advent, the theocratic sceptre 
wus,to depart from Judah; in whc^e tribe it had, 
until now, remained without any interruption. 
Accordingly, when the Word came unto his own, 
and when his own received him not; their formal 
and obstinate rejection of the divine Lawgiver con¬ 
strained him to withdraw from them his theocratic 
sceptre. Henceforth therefore the Hebrews of the 
house of Judah ceased to be his peculiar people, as 
the Hebrews of the ten tribes had already ceased 
to stand in that relation to him. The sceptre de¬ 
parted from Judah: the Lawgiver, to whom it 

* Gen. xlviii. 15, 16 . Hos. &ii. 2—5. 
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rightly belonged, resumed it: and the rod of divine 
authority was now extended over another race, 
which had long been alienated from the primeval 
covenant. 

At this precise time, as the prophecy goes on to 
teach us, the Gentiles are to be gathered to the re¬ 
jected Lawgiver of Israel: and, agreeably to the 
prediction, within a few years after the death of 
Christ, after the Gospel as a final effort had been 
first preached at Jerusalem, the benighted heathens 
began to be gathered into the spiritual kingdom of 
the Messiah. 

VII. We now come to the last limitation of the 
promised Seed to the family of David, which be¬ 
longed to the tribe of Judah. 

The passage, in which this promised limitation 
is generally supposed to have been conveyed to the 
pious king, is in the seventh chap te r of the second 
book of Samue l; and it shall be given at large, on 
account of soope difficulties which are contained in 
it, according to our present translation. 

Now, therefore, so shalt thou say to my servant 
David, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I took thee 
from the sheep-cote, from following the sheep, to be 
ruler over my people, over Israel. And I was with 
thee, whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off 
thine enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee 
a great name, like unto the name of the great men 
that are in the earth. Moreover, I will appoint a 
place for my people Israel, and will plant them, that 
they may dwell in a place of their own, and move no 
more; neither shall the children of wickedness 
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afflict them, any more, as before time, and as since 
the time, that I commanded judges to be over my 
people Israel, and have caused thee to rest from all 
thine enemies. Also the Lord tdleth thee, that he 
will make thee an house. And, when thy days be 
fulfilled, and thou shait sleep with thy fathers, I 
will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed 
out thy bowels, and I wUl establish his kingdom. 
He shall build an house for my name, and I wiU 
establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I 
will be his father, and he shall be my son. Jf he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of 
men, and with the stripes of the children of men: 
but my mercy shall not depart away from him, as 
I took it from Saul, whom I put away before thee'. 
And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established 
for ever before thee: thy throne shall be established 
for ever. 

. To explain this difficult prophecy, I shall avail 
myself of the observations of a late eminent Bibli¬ 
cal Critic.* 

The New Testament begins with asserting, that 
Jesus Christ was the sen of David, the son of 
Abraham. Every one knows, that Christ was born 
a Jew, and consequently descended from Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham ; and we all know, that the 
promise given to Abraham, concerning the Messiah, 
is recorded in Gen. xxii. 18. But it is remark¬ 
able, that no such promise is recorded to have been 
made to David, at least in our translation. The 


* Dr. KennicotU 
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record of this promise, if written at all, must have 
been written in this chapter, (2 Sam. vii.) in the 
message from God by Nathan to David. The 
wrong translation of . the tenth and fourteenth 
verses, in a part of Scripture so very interesting, 
has been,artfully laid hold of by the deistkal Author 
of The Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion, who pretends to demonstrate, that the pro¬ 
mise of a Messiah could, not be here recorded. His 
reasons are three; first, because, in verse the 
tenth , the Prophet speaks of the future prosperity 
of the Jews, as to be afterwards fixed, and no more 
afflicted ; which circumstances are totally repugnant 
to the fate of the Jews, as connected with the birth 
and death of Christ. Secondly, Because the son 
here promised was (yer. 13.) to build an hous q 
tvhich house, it is pretended, must mean the Temple 
of Solomon, and, of course, Solomon must be the soft 
here promised. And thirdly. Because verse th$ 
fourteenth supposes, that this son might commif 
iniquity, which could not be supposed of the Mes¬ 
siah. 

The first of these objections is founded on qyr 
wrong translation of verse the tenth, where fhe 
words should be expressed, as relating to the time 
past, or present. For the Prophet is there declaring, 
what great things God bad already done for 
David and his people—that he had raised David 
from the sheepfold to the throne, and that he bad 
planted the Israelites in a place of safety, at rest 
from all those enemies who had so often before 
afflicted them. That the words ^080, and 
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may be rendered in the time past or present, is both 
clear from its being the most natural construction 
of the Hebrew, the words in question bang in the 
preterite tense ; and it likewise is allowed by our 
translators, who here (ver. 11 .) render WB, and 
have caused thee to rest, and also Tim, and telleth. 
The translation therefore should run thus ; I took 
thee from the sheep-cote, and have made thee a 
great name—and I have appointed a place for my 
people Israel; and have planted them, that they 
dwell in a place of their own, and move no more. 
Neither do the children of wickedness afflict them 
any more, as before and as since the time that I 
commanded judges to be over Israel; and I have 
caused thee to rest from all thine enemies. 

Objection the second is founded on a mistake in 
the sense. David indeed had proposed to build a 
house to God, which God did not admit. Yet, ap¬ 
proving the piety of David's intention, God was 
pleased to reward it, by promising—that he would 
make an house for David; which house to be thus 
erected by God was certainly hot material or made 
of stones, but a spiritual house or family to be raised 
up for the honour of God and the salvation of man¬ 
kind. And this house, which God would make, 
was to be built by David's seed ; and this seed was 
to be raised up after David slept with his fathers ; 
which words clearly exclude Solomon, who was set 
up and placed upon the throne before David was 
dead. This building also was to be erected by an 
everlasting king, whose kingdom was to be esta¬ 
blished for ever. Now, that this house was to be 
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set up, together with a kingdom, by the Messiah, 
is clear from, Zech. vi. 12, 13. Behold the mao, 
whose name is the Branch ; he shall build the 
temple of the Lord. Even he shall build the 
temple of the Lord; and he shall bear the glory, 
and shall sit, and rule upon bis throne. Observe 
also the language of the New Testament; Ye are 
God’s building—Know ye not, that ye are the 
temple of God? The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. And St. Paul seems to have had 
his eye upon this very promise in Samuel, concern¬ 
ing a son to David, and of the house which he 
should build, when he says, (Heb. iii. 6.) Christ as 
a son over his own house, whose house are we. 

The third objection also may be removed, by a 
more just translation of verse the fourteenth: for 
the Hebrew words do not properly signify what 
they are none made to speak. It is certain, that the 
principal word l/TUTD is not the infinitive active of 
Kal, which would be VTQQ ; but /YUn from nty is 
in Niphal, as JTOyrt from rbx ’Tis also certain, 
that a verb, which in the active voice signifies to 
commit iniquity, may in the passive signify to suffer 
for iniquity : and hence it is, that nouns from such 
verbs sometimes signify iniquity, sometimes punish¬ 
ment. The grammatical signification being thus 
made clear, we are prepared for abolishing our 
translation, if he commit iniquity, and also for 
adopting the true one — even in his suffering for 
iniquity. The Messiah, who is thus the person 
possibly here spoken of, will be still more manifest, 
from the whole verse thus translated, I will be 
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his father, and he shall be my son: even in his 
suffering for iniquity , I shall chasten him with the 
rod of men, (with the rod due to men) and with 
the stripes of (due to) the children of Adam. And 
this construction is xoell supported by Isaiah liii. 4, 
5. He hath carried our sorrows (i. e. the sorrows 
due to us, and which we must otherwise have suf¬ 
fered), he was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we 
are healed. 

There are no further limitations of the promised 
Seed, after the time of David ; nor was it known 
from what particular member of his family the 
Messiah was destined to spring, till the event itself 
took place. 
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PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE OFFICE AND 
CHARACTER OF. THE MESSIAH, THE CALL 
OF THE GENTILES, AND THE REJECTION OF 
THE JEWS. 

The prophecies which have hitherto been con¬ 
sidered, are rather declarative of the birth of 
the Messiah in some particular family, than 
descriptive of his office and character. The last 
does indeed briefly touch upon his sufferings: but 
the others merely foretell his manifestation and the 
conversion of the Gentiles to his religion. At the 
era of David, a new class commences: a greater 
degree of precision is adopted : and the picture of 
the promised Redeemer glows in the writings of the 
Hebrew bards with as vivid colours, as if it had 
been painted by an eye-witness. His death and 
sufferings are distinctly pointed out: his burial and 
glorification are each minutely described: and the 
conversion of the Gentiles is unreservedly predicted. 
I. Many prophecies of this sort occur in the 
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book of Psalms, the whole of which indeed may 
well be viewed as an anticipated historj of the 
future Messiah. A few of the most eminent of 
them shall now be noticed. 

1. In the second Psalm w e have a fall descrip* 
tion of Christ’s victory over all the opposition, 
which the incensed rulers of this world could make 
to bis religion. 

Though imperial Rome raged to see its progress, 
and though the Jewish rulers took counsel together: 
still did the word of God prevail against botk, 
until the heathen became the inheritance of Christ,, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth were made hi's 
possession. This victory indeed was not achieved 
without a violent struggle: but, in the issue, both 
the Romans and the Jews paid dearly for their re¬ 
sistance. The dispersion of the latter, with the 
destruction of their capital city, soon followed their 
rejection of Christ: and, as for the former, the 
most brittle earthen ware could not be more com¬ 
pletely dashed iu pieces by the blow of an iron rod, 
than was the widely extended empire of Rome by 
the; violent incursions of the Goths. 

1 take it however, that as yet we have beheld 
only the inchoate completion of the prophecy. In 
the fulness of time, the Gospel of Christ will pre¬ 
vail over all opposition, and every gentile tribe will 
become subject to his spiritual kingdom. But 
neither will this be accomplished without a severe 
Struggle; a struggle however, which, like that of 
the apostolic ages, will terminate in a complete 
victory. Fierce as may be the rage of the Anti- 
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Christian faction; bitter as may be their enmity 
against the Redeemer; and subtle as may be their 
counsels of extermination: at the close of that 
now rapidly evolving period so fully described by 
the voice of prophecy, all their designs of evil shall 
prove abortive, and themselves shall be over¬ 
whelmed with sudden destruction. 

He, that sitteth in the heavens, shall laugh: the 
Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall he 
speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them, in his 
sore displeasure. - Yet have I set my king upon my 
holy hill of Zion. Ask of me, and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
ports of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron: thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter's vessel. Be wise now 
therefore, O ye kings: be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. 'Kiss the Son, lest he be angry , 
and ye perish from the way when his wrath is 
kindled yea but a little. Blessed are aU they, that 
put their trust in him ! 

2. Here we may behold the triumphant Seed of 
the woman bruising the head of the infernal serpent 
and dislodging him from every quarter of bis 
usurped dominion: in another prophecy from the 
same book, we may view the serpent bruising his 
heel and for a season apparently victorious; while 
yet, by the all-wise providence of God, this very 
circumstance is the mean through which the 
Messiah finally prevails over his enemy. 
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The twenty second Psalm e xhibits, our Saviour 
in the day of his passion, expiring on the cross 
and surrouoded by his enemies* It opens with 
the precke words, which he used at that dreadful 
moment ; My God, my God, why hast thou for* 
taken me: it describes, with wonderful exactness, 
the malignant taunts of the Jews : and it at once 
sets forth the special mode of his death and the 
peculiar circumstances which attended it. 

Why art thou so far from helping me and from 
the words of my complaint? I am a worm, and no 
man; a reproach of men, and despised of the 
people* All they, that see me, laugh me to scorn: 
they shoot out the lip, they shake the head .' He 
trusted on the Lord, that he would deliver him: 
let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 
My strength is dried up like a potsherd; and my 
tongue cleaveth to my jaws : thou hast brought me 
into the dust of death. For dogs have compassed 
me; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me: 
they pierced my hands and my feet. I may tell all 
my bones: they look and stare upon me. They . 
part my garments among them, and cast lots upon 
my vesture. 

Yet, notwithstanding this humiliation, the divine 
speaker confidently anticipates his future triumph ; 
and looks forward to the day when the converted 
Gentiles should own his power, and should be 
brought within the pale of his Church. 

The meek shall eat and be satisfied: they shall 
praise the Lord, that seek him: their heart shall 
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ime for ever. All the ends of the world shall re¬ 
member, and turn unto the Lord; and all the kin¬ 
dreds of the nations shall worship before thee. For 
the kingdom is the Lord's: and he is the governor 
among the nations. All they, that be fat upon 
earth, shall eat and worship ; all they, that go 
down to the dust, shall bow before him ; and none 
can keep alive his own soul. A seed shall serve 
him : it shall be accounted to the Lord for a gene¬ 
ration. They shall come, and shall declare his 
righteousness unto a people that shall be bom, that 
he hath done this. 1 

3. I shall now adduce a passage from the for¬ 
tieth Psalm; w hich explicitly declares, that, after 
the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, the sacri¬ 
fices and ordinances of the Law were no longer 
acceptable to God : arid, as this same passage has 
been cited by St. Paul, we have the benefit of his 
own inspired commentary upon it. 

The Law, having a shadow of good things to 
Come and not the very image of the things, can 
never, with those sacrifices which they offered year 
by year continually, make the comers thereunto 
perfect. For then would they not have ceased to 
be offered? Because that the worshippers once 
purged should have had no more conscience of sins. 
But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance 
again made of sins every year. For it is not pos- 

1 The twenty second Psalm is referred to the Messiah in the 
-Mishna Tcbillim and the Talmud of the Sanhedrim* See 
Huet. Dem. Evan. prop. vii. and Bp. Horaelcy in loc. 
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sible, that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sins. Wherefore, when he cometh into 
the world, he saith: Sacrifice and burnt-offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me; in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 
hast no pleasure. Then said I, Lo! I come (in 
the volume of the book it is written of me) to do 
thy wiU, O God. He taketh away the first, that 
he may establish the second. By the which will we 
are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all. 1 

From this passage, and indeed from the general 
tenor of all St. Paul’s writings, it appears most 
——decidedly, that the object of the Levitical sacrifices 

- -and the design of Christ’s meritorious passion 

_—were the same: for the allusions of the apostle to 

the ordinances of the Law are so numerous, and 
his illustrations of them are so 'pointed, that it is 
nugatory to seek for any other satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. Now the Levitical sacrifices were undoubt¬ 
edly piacular. Therefore that passion of our Lord, 
which they are declared to shadow out; that pas¬ 
sion, which in due time completely superseded 
them; that passion, which was able to take away 
sin, while they being merely typical were unable 
to take it away : that passion of our Lord must 
itself be piacular also. Unless we draw this con¬ 
clusion, there is neither cogency nor coherence in 
St Paul’s reasoning: for, according to any other 
view of the subject, he will argue from one matter 


* Heb. x. 1-—10. 
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to another matter, while yet between these two 
matters there exists no mutual similitude or cor¬ 
respondence. If to profit by. the example of our 
Saviour be the sole end of the Gospel dispensation, 
it will not be easy to discover any circumstantial 
resemblance between his death upon the cross and 
that of the victims before the altar. They were 
undoubtedly slain to avert the wrath of God from 
die Church of Israel and to make atonement for 
the sins of the people. But St. Paul asserts, that 
they were altogether unable to produce any such 
effects ; and teaches us to look to the death of 
Christ, as that by which alone those effects could 
be produced. Christ therefore, unless the whole 
harmony of Scripture be destroyed, and unless the 
apostolic reasoning be made perfectly inconclusive, 
must, by his precious bloodshedding, have appeased 
the anger Of the Almighty ; and must thus have 
procured for his faithful disciples those great and 
endless benefits, which the Levitical sacrifices were 
but typically said to procure. In short, the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ is described by St. Paul, as being of 
the same nature with the sacrifice of animal-victims 
under the Law. If then, as the Sodnians would 
persuade us, the sacrifice of Christ was nothing 
more than his falling a sacrifice to his opinions; 
we shall be reduced to the strange absurdity of 
pladng the animal-victims under the Law in the 
same predicament. 1 

* In connection with these remarks, I may properly cite a 
very extraordinary passage, which Justin Martyr asserts to 
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II. Though the various books of the OldTeS* 
tament are the work of so many different writers, 
yet it was the same Spirit, that gave utterance to 
them all. Hence arises their exact mutual agree* 
ment, notwithstanding the different periods of time^ 
at which they were composed. Among the in¬ 
spired penmen we meet with no jarring and contra^ 
diction, no alterations and corrections of the earlier < 
authors by their successors, as is constantly the 
case, where human learning alone is concerned. 

This will appear by comparing the passages 
already adduced with ,the following extracts from 
the writings of Isaiah. 

1. I shall begin with citing a prophecy, which is 
built upon the earliest promise made to our first 
parents; a prophecy therefore, which may be 
viewed as explaining the character of him who wais 
announced as the special Seed of the woman. 

Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the govexjiment shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The miehty God, The father of the everlasting 
age. The prince of peace. Of the increase of ' his 
government aruTpeace there shall be no end, upon 


have been erased by the Jews from the Book of Ezra. Kai 
eixev E<7 bpas ry Xay, Tovro to Itao^a 6 trumjp ftftiov, kcu >7 
tc+rcufivyr] ijfuav teat car biavorftrre, ecu avafiy v/u*v exi tijv 
Kapbtav, on fieKXofiev avroy Twxeivovv ev cypeup, Kai ftera 
ruvta eXxiowpiev ex* avror, ov ftrj epftyiufQri 6 tokos ovtos ets, tov 
&xayra % povov* Xeyet 6 0co« twv bvyafteuiv, Ear be fir} xurrev- 
wipe avTf , firjbe euraKovarjre rov tcrjpvyfxaTOs avrov, eaeade cirt- 
\apfm rots edvcei. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 232. 
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the throne of David, and upon his kingdom , to 
order it and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth , even for ever. 1 . 

A child is here ,foretold, with certain very won¬ 
derful characteristics, who was destined to sit upon 
the throne of his father David and to establish an 
everlasting kingdom. That the Messiah is meant 
by this child, is fully acknowledged by the Jews : 
and it is worthy of observation, that, as the prophet 
styles him the mighty God ; so, in the Targum of 
Jonathan, the things predicted of him are ascribed 
to the Mimra or Div ine Word. The more ancient 
Hebrews therefore expected, that their Messiah 
would be that personage, who is denominated the 
Ward or Messenger of Jehovah, apd who tbrough- 
ouTtSe Old Testament is spoken of as being in 
some mysterious manner the true God even Jeho¬ 
vah himself. 

Such being the case, our Saviour is pronounced 
in the New Testament to be the Word that was 
with God in the beginning , and the Word that was 
God: the,kingdom of his father David is solemnly 
claimed for him : and the appellation of Child is 
studiously as it were given to him, that he might 
be identified with the child foretold by Isaiah. 
Nor is this name merely bestowed upon him during 
his infancy: it is applied to him even after hi? 
death, as a special Bame of office. Speaking of 
the conspiracy formed against him by the rulers, 
the apostles say; Of a truth, against thy holy 


1 Isaiah ix. 6 , 7* 
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child Jesus, whom thou hast anbinted, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the .. 
people of Israel , were gathered together: and they 
use the same title, when praying to the Father, 
that signs and wonders may be done by the name of 
his holy child Jesus, 

< 9. Prophecy has largely borrowed its figured 
language from the ancient hierogiyphical system, in 
which ideas are conveyed to the mind by the deli¬ 
neation of certain corresponding objects or figures. 
Hence, as a rod i s an emblem of regal authority, 
and as a branch s pringing from a stock ^hadows 
out a descendant from the ancestor represented by 
that stock; Christ, in his two-fold character of the 
theocratic king of Judah and the son of the royal 
Payid, is frequently, in the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, described by these two symbols. 

There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse , and a jbranch shall grow out of his roots . 
And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge, and of 
the fear of the Lord ; and shall make him qf quick 
understanding in the fear qf the I„ord. And he 
shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears—And in that 
day there shall b$ a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people, and to it shall the Gen¬ 
tiles seek ; and his rest shall be glorious—and he 
shall set up an ensign for the nations' 

* Isaiah si. 1—3, 10, 12. This symbolical branch i s cx- 
prcstly said by the Chaldee Paraphrast to be the Messiah. 

VOL. II. Z 
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Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Behold 
the man, whose name is tjie branch : and he shall 
grow up out of his place, and he shall build the 
temple of the Lord—and he shall bear the glory, 
end shall sit, and rule upon his throne; and he 
shall be a priest upon his throne. 1 
' If now we turn to the New Testament, in which 
these prophecies receive their completion, we shall 
see how exactly they are fulfilled in the person of 
Christ, 

, Isaiah had foretold, that the Spirit of the Lord 
should rest upon him : the evangelist relates, that 
the Holy Ghost descended upon him in a bodily 
shape like a dove.* The prophet describes him, 
as not judging after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reproving after the hearing of his ears / expres¬ 
sions, which apparently signify, that he would not 
act according to the dictates of mere human wis¬ 
dom, but that his doctrine would be equally above 
and unlike that of men : the writers of the four 
gospels throughout exhibit him as sustaining thfe 
precise character; and, if we seek for a special 
exemplification of it, we may turn to hi9 sermon 
upon the mount, which contains precepts so con¬ 
trary to human opinions and so mortifying to 
human pride, that he might well be said, not to 
judge after the sight of his eyes, nor to reprove 
after the hearing of his ears. Isaiah foretells, that 
he shall stand for an ensign of the people, and that 
to him the Gentiles shall seek: the whole New 

1 Zech. vi. 12,13. * Luke iii. 22. 
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Testament sets forth the admission of the heathen 
- world into the Church ; most warmly is it urged 
in the writings of St. Paul, to whom the task of 
evangelizing the.Pagans was specially committed; 
and our Lord himself expressly commands his 
apostles and their successors, that they should go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the San, and of the Holy 
Ghost.' 

3. The next propbecy r which I shall adduce, 
describes with much exactness the character and 
office of Christ as the beneficent Saviour of man¬ 
kind : and we are left in no doubt with, regard to 
its proper application, because our Lord has- spe¬ 
cially directed us to refer it to himself.* 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me ; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
ithe meek ; he hath sent me to bind up the broken¬ 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
Opening of the prison to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the 
day of vengeance of our God ; to comfort all that 
mourn—Strangers shall stand andfeed your flocks, 
and the sons of the alien shall be your plowmen and 
your vine-dressers—Their seed shall be known 
among the Gentiles, and their offspring among the 
people: all that see them shall acknowledge them, 
that they are the seed which the Lord hath blessed 
—The Lord God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the nations .’ 

* Matt, xxviii. 19 . 1 Luke iv. \ 

3 Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, 5, 9, H* 
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The latter part of this prediction speaks of the 
call of the Gentiles and the final conversion of the 
Jews. We ourselves are standing proofs of the 
truth of the first of these promises; and, as for the 
second, we must piously hope and believe, that 
God will accomplish it likewise in his own good 
time. 

- 4. But perhaps one of the most particular pro* 
phecies, respecting the admission of the Gentiles 
and the exclusion of the Jews, is contained in 
the sixty-fifth chapter of this truly evangelical 
Prophet. 

I am sought of them, that asked not for. me ; 
1 am found of them, that sought me not. I said. 
Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that was not 
called by my name. I have spread out my hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people, which walked 
in a way not good after their own thoughts— 
which say. Stand by thyself, come not near to me, 
for I am holier than thou. These are a smoke in 
my nose, a fire that bumeth all the day—Behold 
my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be 
thirsty ; behold my servants shall rejoice, but ye 
shall be ashamed; behold tny servants shall sing 
for joy of heart, but ye. shall cry for sorrow of 
heart, and howl for vexation of spirit; and ye 
shall leave your name for a curse unto my 
chosen.' 



' Isaiah lxv. 1 , 2, 5, 13—15. 

. t it 
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< Such id the accuracy, with which the spiritual 
pride of the Jews during our Saviour’s ministry, 
arid their supercilious contempt of the Gentiles, 
is described. With equal exactness is their situ¬ 
ation delineated, ever since they incurred the hen 
nous guilt of crucifying the Lord of life. From 
that time to this, their name has been almostlite- 
rally a curse over the whole earth. 

5. Isaiah dwells so continually on the call of 
the heathens, that to Fecite all tiis prophecies rela¬ 
tive to that great event would be nearly to recite 
the whole volume. I cannot however forbear 
adducing one more to the same purpose, in which 
Christ himself is the speaker: because it seem9 
particularly to relate to Europe. 

Listen, O ye isles, unto me ; and hearken, ye 
people, from far—I have laboured in vain, I have 
spent my strength for nought and in vain; yet 
Surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my 
work with my God. And now , eaith the Lordt 
that formed me from the womb to be his servant, 
to bring Jacob again to him, Though Israel be 
not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the eyes 
of the Lord, and my God shall be my strength. 
And he said, It is a light thing, that thou should* 
est be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will 
also give thee a light for the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth' 


Isaiah xlix. 1, 4—6. 
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The Prophet after this immediately proceeds to 
delineate the character of Christ. 

Thus saith the Lord , the Redeemer of Israel, 
and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to 
him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of 
rulers: Kings shall see , and arise: princes also 
shall toorship. 1 

Isaiah, with a view to prevent any misappli¬ 
cation of these prophecies, describes the person, 
to whom they allude, with so much exactness, 
that all possibility of error is effectually precluded, 
except in those who obstinately shut their eyes 
against the truth. I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair. 
I hid not my face from shame and spit ling. * 

The whole of this was accurately accomplished 
the person of Christ. Pilate, therefore, took 
Jesus and scourged him; 1 and when they had 
blindfolded him, they struck him on the fajce.* 
And Herod, and his men of war, set him at 
nought, , and mocked him, and arrayed him in a 
gorgeous robe ; * and some began to spit on him. 6 

6. But the sufferings of the Lord are yet more 
copiously predicted by Isaiah in what may well be 
deemed the most remarkable of his prophecies. 

He shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground: he hath no 
form nor comeliness: and, when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty, that we should desire him. He 


* Isaiah xlix. 7 . 
4 Lukexxii. 64. 


* Isai. 1. 6 . 3 John xix. 1 . 

Luke ?cxiii, 11 . * 6 Mark xiv. 65 . 
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is despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief-—But he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities—He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought at 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He 
was taken from prison and from judgment: and 
who shall declare his generation ? 1 —He made his 
grave with the wicked and with the rich in hit 
death ; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.* 

1 

1 I agree with Geier, that this expression cannot relate to 
the miraculous conception of our Lord, because *TTT signifies 
4i generation of men living together at the same period , not a 
physical generation. Quapropter non est, ut cum quibusdam 
pat rib us , 4thanasw , Justino , et Tertulliano, accipiamus hanc 
vocem de generatione Christi humana ex virgine. Geieri Mess. 
Mors, Sepult. et Resurr. At the same time, 1 think it much 
more probable, that TH should relate to the wickedn^ 
the generation in which Christ lived, than to the spiritual ge¬ 
neration of bis children, because this seems to involve a sense, 
which the word is scarcely capable of bearing. 

* Isaiah liii. 29- However unwilling the modern Jews may 
be to allow the relation of this prophecy to Christ, such was 
the universal opinion of antiquity. ' Chaldceum (paraphrasten) 
si inspiciat Judaeus , videbit hcec ejus erpressa verba ad Esa. 
lii. 13. JfcTTOD ecce prospere aget servus meus 

Messias: item ad cap . liii. 10. pnrWfr PUT intue- 

buntur regnum Messias ; quae ipsa Targurni verba, ne tanquam 
per allegoriam dicta interpretetur A bar bene l, satis cavet L'Em- 
pereur. Rabbinos veteres, qiu/rum apud nos exigua adeo copia $ 
allegare supersedeo ; sufficient id factum jam esse a Galatiho , 
lib. vhi. art . C. V. cap . 15 . Sufficiat insuper hanc antiquorum 
mentem non diffiteri recentiores; audi Alscichum ; r® 
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No person, who reads this, can avoid seeing 
almost every circumstance in the history of Christ 
specified with as much accuracy as if the writer 
had been an historian, instead of a prophet. The 
scornful question of the Jews, Can any good come 
out of Galilee ; the rejection of the Messiah by 
his own citizens, because, as they thought, he was 
the son of the carpenter; and the general infidelity 
of the whole Jewish nation, simply because he 
did not come arrayed in the majesty of empire, 
and the terror of authority: were all distinctly 
enumerated several centuries before the event* 
Thus also, the particulars of his death and suffer¬ 
ings ; his being led from prison find judgment; 
and the meekness of his deportment during his 
trial; are all mentioned in a book, written during 
the establishment of the Law of Moses. Even 
the singular difference, between his ignominious 
death and his honourable interment, is not forgot¬ 
ten in this wonderful detail* 

Here, however, according to the reading of the 
present Hebrew text, there is some difficulty; for 
the solution of which I must again have recourse 

TD*p TTTN i.e. Rabbihi nostri uno ore confirmant: ^3 1 ^ 2 p 1 
H3T rWD " 1^0 traduntque de rege Messia prophetam loqui. 
Geieri Mess. Mors, Sepvtf, et Resurr. In order to elude the 
force of such prophecies, the Jews have invented the fable of 
a double Messiah. The first they style the son of Joseph, and 
believe that he will appear in a depressed conditiou; the 
second they style the son of David, and believe that he will 
appear as a triumphant prince. Thus the Targum on Cant, 
iv. 5. Two are thy Redeemers ; Messiah the son if David, 
and Messiah the son of Ephraim, 
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to the same eminent Critic, to whom I have been 
already indebted. 

All the strange perplexity of Commentators, in 
labouring to make sense of the words at present, 
and the remarkable want of success in their variety 
of attempts towards it, affords the justest grounds 
to suspect, that there is some mistake in the pre¬ 
sent Hebrew > And I humbly apprehend, the 

whole difficulty is owing to this, that the words 
VDp and WV30 have changed places. I must 
next observe, that the first verb in this verse 
should probably be rendered passively, in dnalogy 
to the verbs preceding ; for after the words, lie . 
was oppressed, he was afflicted, he was brought, he 
was taken, he was cut off, should not VYl be ren* 
dered, and he was put, or placed ? It certainly 
may be so rendered ; and 1 only desire leave to 
translate here, as the very same word, consisting 
<f exactly the same letters, is now translated pros¬ 
per ly in 2 Sam. xviii. 9. And Absalom’s head 
caught hold of the oak, 1 and he was taken up 
between the heaven and the earth. I presume, 
that every Christian reader will be agreeably sur¬ 
prised nozo, at seeing the words (with this ex¬ 
change) expressed in their regular translation. 
And he was taken up a with wicked men in his 
death; and with a rich man in his sepulchre. 
Since the preceding parts of the prophecy speak 
so indisputably of the sufferings and death of the 


* Heb. JJV), Gr. lxx. tcai eicpefiaadrj, 
x EtpepaaQri, suspensus fuit. 
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Messiah ; these words seem evidently meant, as 
descriptive of the Messiah's being put to death, 
in company with wicked men, and making his grace 
or sepulchre (not with rich men, but) with one 
rich man .— 

As to the Hebrew context of these words, X 
readily submit to men of learning, whether, at the 
close of so circumstantial a prophecy concerning 
the Messiah, the mention <f his death and burial, 
in the same verse with the mention of wicked men 
and one rich man, do not almost compel the reader 
to refer to the two thieves, as the wicked men , 
with whom he ignominiously died; and to refer 
to the rich Joseph of Arimathea , as the rich man, 
in whose sepulchre he was honourably buried. 1 

1 Kennicott’s Hist, of the Heb. Text, second period, 
p. 371—373. Geier explains this difficulty in the following 
manner: Mens igitur prophet at simplex erit hcec : Et dedit 
(ttempe pater percutiens, ver. 5, et 10 ; vel ipse Messias prop - 
ter populi mei seelera pcrcussus, ver. 8 ; vel impersonalitcr , 
datum est, juxta vcrsionctn Genevensem et Belgicam ) sepul* 
chrum ejus in morte ejus (seu postquam multiplici morte esset 
peremptus), cum impiis et cum divite; h.e. Messias non sta- 
tim in cruce revixit , sed sepeliri prius debuit , et quidem eadem, 
cum impiis latronibus stcum crucifixis, tempore, eodemque 
prout Judcei intendebant , sepultures genere, into sepultus etiam 
est eodem cum impiis loco, quippe non solum in terra S. prope 
Hierosolymam cum impiis ter rut ac civitatis sane tee ineolis , 
impie eum crucifigentibus, sed et cum vel non procul ab impiis 

facinorosis , in loco Calvaria , (cwt vicinus crat hortus) sepe* 
Jiri solitis, pass us est se tumulari . Sepultus tamen cum impiis 
est eo modo, ut non ignominiosa vel asini sepultura, prout op- 
tassent quidem Judai, fuerit affect us , sed splendida ac nobili\ 
a divite scil. senators in suum delatus monument urn, a divite 
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7. We read in the Gospels, that Christ was 
preceded by a very remarkable character, who 
announced his speedy manifestation, and who dis¬ 
charged towards him the office of a herald or har¬ 
binger. He appeared, we are told, in the wilder¬ 
ness: his raiment was of camel’s hair: his meat 
was locusts and wild honey: and the purport of 
lus preaching was, Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. 

This personage was not left unnoticed by Isaiah. 
Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem ; and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received of the 
Lord's hand double for all her sins. The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high-way for our God. Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low ; and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain : and the glory of Jehovah 


Nicodemo instar divitis sumptuose compositus , ut ibi cum divite 
ctiam maneret, nisi restirgendum fuisset huic splendido victori. 
Facit hue glossa Dn. D. Calixti dedit cum impiis vel apud 
impios, nempe in vicinia loci, ubi supplicium a sceleratis 
sumi solitum, sepulchrum ejus , ct cum divite vel apud divitem, 
soil . in horto divitis Josephi in mortibus ejus. Item Ds. D . 
Dan haw ; existimavit unusquisque , gui cum vidit supplicio cum 
sccleratis affectum , eodem quoque sepulchro cum sceleratis se - 
pul turn iri. At melius res cecidity quia sepultus est cum divite, 
a quo honorifice conditus est in mortibus suis 9 hoc est, postquam 
mortuusfuit . Geier. Mess. Mors, Scpult. et Hesurr. 
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shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together: 
for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it' 

Now we are specially taught by the evangelists,- 
that the voice, here predicted as crying iri the wil-> 
(Jerness, was John the Baptist: and John himself 
bears the same testimony to his own character.* 
But John was assuredly the harbinger of the Mes¬ 
siah. Therefore the Messiah must be the person, 
whose advent is announced by the voice. From 
these premises then we are brought to the impor¬ 
tant conclusion, that the Messiah is very Jehovah. 
For the voice announces the speedy approach of 
Jehovah the God of Israel: and the Baptist, 
w hom we are instructed to identify with the voice, 
announces the speedy approach of Christ. Hence 
it will necessarily follow, that the Messiah an* 
nounced by the Baptist is the same person as the 
Jehovah announced by the voice. Those conse* 
quently, who admit the Baptist to be the voice, 
stand pledged on their own principles to admit 
Christ to be Jehovah. 

8. Nor are the miraculous powers of our 
Saviour foretold by the prophet with less e*act J 
ness than his sufferings; while that Saviour is 
still set forth to us, as being indeed the God of 
Israel. 

They shall see the glory of Jehovah and the 
excellency of our God. Strengthen ye the weak 

1 Isaiah xl. 1 — 5 . 

* Matt. in. 1—3. Mark i. 2—4. Luke iii. 1—^6. John i. 
19 — 23 . 
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hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them 
that are of a fearful hearty Be strong, fear not 
behold, your God' will come with vengeance, even 
God with a recompence ; he will ..come, and save 
you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert. 1 

III. We have recently seen the grounds, on 
which the Messiah is foretold under the sym¬ 
bolical appellations of a rod and a branch : a re¬ 
markable prophecy of Jeremiah may now therefore 
be advantageously brought forward without any 
further preparation. 

Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous branch : and a 


king shall reign and prospet', and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days, 
Judah shall be. saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : 
and this is the name, whereby he shall be called, 
Jehovah~our-righteousness. x 

That the Messiah is here intended, is allowed 
both hy Jews and by Christians, h owever they may 
differ as to the claims of Jesus the Nazarene: 
and, from the peculiar language used by the pro¬ 
phet, the former, no less than the latter, have 
deduced the all-important doctrine, that the Mes¬ 
siah is an incarnate manifestation of Jehovah him¬ 
self. The Scripture, so the Rabbins rightly teach, 


1 Isaiah xxxv. 2—6. a Jereni. xxiii. o } 6» 
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calleth the name of the Messiah, Jekovah-our- 
righteousness.' God called the Messiah by his 
own name ; and his name is Jehaoah : as it is said, 
Jehovah is a man of war ; Jehovah is his name . 
And it is written of the Messiah, This is the name 
which they shall call him, Jehovak-our-righteotis- 
ness. x What is the name of the Messiah? R. 
Abba said, Jehovah is his name ; as it is said, 
This is the name which they shall call him, Jeho- 
vah-our-righteousness.* The grammatical render¬ 
ing, adopted by the Greek interpreters, is some¬ 
what different: but it still brings out the same 
result, as to Jehovah being a title of the Messiah. 
This is his name, by which the Lord shall call him r 
Josedek. What the authors of the Greek version 
express by the compound term Josedek, is mani¬ 
festly the original Hebrew title Jehovah-Sedek or 
(with the pronominal suffix) Jehovah-Sedeknu: and 
I need scarcely remark, that the appellation Josedek 
is formed exactly in the same manner, as Jotham 
from Jehovah-Tham or Jonathan from Jehovah - 
Nathan. There cannot therefore be a reasonable 
doubt, as the Rabbins have properly determined, 
that Josedek or Jehovah-Sedeknu or Jehovah-our- 
righteousness is a title of the Messiah Whence it 
will follow, that the Messiah, though in fashion 
like a man, is in nature and essence no other than 
Jehovah himself. 


1 Sepher Ikkarim. lib. ii. c. 8. apud Pearson. 

* Midrash Tillim in Psalm, zxi. apud Pearson* 
s Echa Rabati in Lament, i. 6. apud Pearson. 
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•- To this conclusion it may be objected, that by 
the same process of reasoning we may equally 
prove any mere man, who bears the name of J<b 
tham or of Jonathan , to be Jehovah : for, if we 
contend that Christ is Jehovah, because his name 
i sJosedek or Jehovah-our-righteousness ; we may 
just as well contend, that the man Jotham or the 
man Jonathan is Jehovah, because the name of the 
one is Jotham or Jehovah-our-perfection and the 
name of the other Jonathan or Jehovah-the-giver. 

The objection is not devoid of plausibility : but 
it fails on account of its adducing cases between 
which there is no parallelism. Jotham and Jona¬ 
than are both proper names, literally and familiarly 
and ordinarily borne by the persons upon whom 
they have been bestowed : and they were doubtless 
conferred by the piety of the ancient Levitical 
Church, that the bearers of them might be perpe¬ 
tually reminded of the perfect and beneficent God 
whom they worshipped. In order therefore that 
the two cases may be parallel, it ought to have 
been shewn, that the Messiah, while resident upon 
earth, was literally distinguished among his con¬ 
temporaries by the name of Josedek ; just as a king 
of Judah was literally called Jotham, and as a son 
of Saul was literally called Jonathan. If this can 
be done, I will readily grant, that the same argu¬ 
ment, which proves our Lord to be Jehovah from 
his name Josedek, will equally prove two con¬ 
fessedly mere men to be each Jehovah from their 
names Jonathan and Jotham. But in fact no such 
appellation was ever borne by Christ as a proper 
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name. In all hi$ intercourse with his contempo¬ 
raries, he was never accosted as having from bis 
youth up been distinguished by the name of Josedek , 
On the contrary, the proper name, which he bore 
from his very childhood, was Jesus or Joshua: 
and to this name was afterwards added the descrip¬ 
tive official title of the Christ or the Messiah. 
Such being the case, when it is predicted of him, 
that the name, whereby he should be called, is 
Jehovah-our-righteousness ; as he never literally 
bore any such name, we must conclude the pro¬ 
phecy to declare, agreeably to a well-known 
Hebrew idiom, that he should be Jehovah-our- 
righteousness in point of nature and office. Thus 
it is equally and similarly said of him, that his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor , The- 
mighty r God , The-father -of- the-everlasting-age, 
The-prince-of-peace. Yet none of these titles did 
he ever bear as proper names: they are plainly 
descriptive appellations : and, when it is said that 
he should be so called, the evident meaning is 
that he should so be. On the same principle, since 
it is foretold that he should be called Jehovah «- 
our-righteousness, and yet since he was never 
distinguished by that title as a proper name ;. wo 
must inevitably conclude the meaning of the pas¬ 
sage to be, that he should be Jehovah-ourr 
righteousness. 

It may be observed, that the prophecy now be¬ 
fore us establishes the existence of more than one 
person in the essence of the Deity. Jehovah der 
clarcs, that he will raise up to Dayid a righteous 
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Branch ; and the Branch, thus raised up by Jeho¬ 
vah, is himself Jehovah-our-righteousnes?. 

IV, To the testimony of Jeremiah »e may 
properly add that of Ezekiel. 

This prophet announces the appearance of bur 
Lord, under the mystic name of his type and pro* - 
genitor David ; and, as. the Messiah is denominated . 
the BUANCH by Isaiah and Jeremiah and Zecha* 
riah, so he is synonymously styled by Ezekiel A 

*PLANt. 

Twill set up one shepherd over them ; and he 
6kall feed them ., even my servant David: he shall 
feed them , and he shall be their shepherd. ' And I 
Jehovah will be their God; and my servant David, 
a prince among them, I Jehovah have spoken it 
—I will raise up for them a plant of renown .* 

V. From. Ezekiel let us pass forward to the 
prophet Daniel ; who largely treats of the times of 
the Messiah, of the triumphant glories of his sove¬ 
reignty, and of the eternity of his empire. 

1. During the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
a mysterious oracle was communicated to : Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar through the medium of a dream. ' 

In the visions of the night, the king beheld a 
gigantic image, compounded of gold and silver and 
brass and iron and clay, and symbolical of the four 
great successive empires with which the fortunes of 
the. Church should be interwoven. While be stood 
;gazing upon the mighty colossus, a small stone, cut 

* Krclt. xxxiv. 23, 29. The same is nearly repeated in 
chap, xxxvii. 21. 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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caHwithnut hands, smote it upon its feet and brake 
them to pieces.. Then the various materials of the 
image -crumbled away to dust, and were completely 
dissipated by the windj. buyhe stone, that smote 
it, became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth.* 

Such was the royal dream: and of this mystical 
stone tbe following interpretation is given by the - 
prophet 

In the days of these kings, shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be de¬ 
stroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
"people ; but it shall break in pieces and consume oil 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever: foras* 
much as thrn satust, that, the stone was cut out of 
the mountain without hands, and that it brake in 
pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and 
the gold.* _ .. . 

Our Lord may perhaps be thought to appropriate 
to himself this symbol of a stone / when, citing a 
parallel passage from the Psalms, he speaks of his 
being the etonacf stumbling and the rock of offence, 
tbe stone which the builders rejected and which 
nevertheless became tbe head of the corner, the 
atone upon which whosoever falls shall be broken 
but on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to 
powder: but, however this may be, we cannot 
doubt, that the kingdom of tbe Messiah is here 
shadowed out by a stone originally small but at 
length becoming a great mountain. 


* Dan. ii. 31-*- 95. 


• Dan. Ii. £4,45* 
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The prophet says, , that, in the days of these 
. kings, that is to say, the kings or empires repre¬ 
sented iiy the different members df the image, the 
God of heaves shall set up an indestructible king¬ 
dom. 

It might seem, as if the rise of Messiah’s sove¬ 
reignty was here antedated, because Christianky 
was not promulgated until the days of the hut of 
those kings, until the days of the Roman empire : 
fast this wfli not be the case, if we attend to the 
accurate phraseology of Daniel. During the time 
of the three first great monarchies, a way was 
gradually preparing, by the increased light of pro¬ 
phecy and by the constrained intercourse of the 
Jews with the Gentiles, for the revelation of the 
Messiah: that is to say, in the figured language of 
hieroglyphics, the stone was hewing' out of the 
mountain without any hands save those of the un¬ 
seen God. The foundations of the future empire 
were then laying: and at length, under the fourth 
monarchy, it made its appearance in a form so 
weak and insignificant, that in the eyes of the great 
ones of the earth it seemed little and contemptible. 
Vet, small as it originally was, it rapidly increased 
in rise, notwithstanding the most inadequate means 
were employed for the rearing of it, and notwith¬ 
standing it experienced from the hands both of 
Jews and of Gentiles the moBt constant and zealous 
opposition. 

Its entire duration however, rapid as its increase 
has been, is divided info two distinct periods • the. 
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•kingdom of the stone , and the kingdom of the 
mountain . 

Though the stone is now no longer a small one; 
.weAire still, I apprehend, living under its kingdom: 
for the kingdom of the mountain is either still 
future,'or at least is only now. commencing. : The 
action of the stone, it is to be observed, breaks .ia 
pieces the feet of the image; and, when' that is 
ejected, the kingdom of the mountain. begins. 
Messiahs empire therefore is. yet in the condition 
of the stone, as contradistinguished from that of the 
mountain, when it smites the image upon its feet: 
and it is not uutil after the dissipation of the image, 
that it assumes its montifosm condition. But die 
feet of the image, branching out into ten toes, cor¬ 
respond with the ten horns or ten Gothic kingdoms 
pf the Roman empire.: :and in tbe days of these 
kingdoms we are. at present undoubtedly living. 
Now these'kingdoms are still in existence: there¬ 
fore they have not as yet been dissipated by the 
action of the stone. 

Perhaps in the late tremendous revolutions of 
Europe we may discern the commencement of her 
future more awful visitation; for the. prophecies 
lead us to expect, that the judgments of God will 
go forth shortly before the end of the I860 years, 
though they will continue to be operative subse¬ 
quent to the termination of that period: and, as 
these seem to be the beginning of sorrows to the 
Antichristian faction; so, in the present , unexam¬ 
pled circulation of the Holy Scriptures and in the 
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laudable efforts of various missionary societies, we 
may behold measures very rapidly taking for the 
near erection of the kingdom of the mountain.; 
The final smiting pf the image will occur, when 
the Antichristian confederacy is destroyed in the 
apocalyptic battle of Armageddon, subsequent to 
the close of the 1260 years. Then will commence 
the predicted kingdom of. the mountain, as contra¬ 
distinguished from the kingdom of the stone: and 
this kingdom is plainly the same as that millennian 
reign of Christ and his saints, not in heaven but 
upon earth, which is so largely celebrated l>oth by 
Daniel and by St. John. The probable nearness 
of these grand events is indeed an awtul subject of 
meditation : but, so far aS I can judge, it is truly a 
subject of terror to nonfe save God's irreclaimable 
enemies. Every Christian, who is interested in 
the predicted glories of his Lord, may without any 
undue presumption exclaim; Amen, even so come ,, 
Lord Jesus! 1 

2. In one respect, Daniel is more minutely ac¬ 
curate than any of the prophets :. for he not only 
predicts the manifestation of the Messiah, but ex¬ 
pressly mentions the very period of time by which 
bis advent might be cakulatep^ 

. At the close of sey^nty weeks of years reckoned 
from an edict: of-the Persian king to restore and 
rebuild the mystic Jerusalem, the ministry of 
Christ was to be accomplished; and, afterwards, 

’ Sec my Dissert, on th* 1960 jays, passim. 
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die destruction of tbe city and the sanctuary, and 
the desolation and dispersion of tbe Jews, were to 
take place.' 

Accordingly, as it had been foretold, Messiah' 
die Prince made bis ministerial appearance in the 
course of the last week of tbe four hundred and 
ninety years, and expired upon die cross precisely 
at the close of that period. 

That this mode of computing the number pre¬ 
vailed among the Jews themselves before the ad¬ 
vent of opr Lord, is manifest from the circumstance 
of so many impostors starting op about the time of 
Christ's appearance and availing themselves of She 
prevalent belief; for, unless the Messiah had been 
then expected there would, have been no opportu¬ 
nity afforded for foe machinations of any false 
Messiah. Indeed it is expressly asserted by Ta¬ 
citus, that such an expectation teas prevalent io 
those days. Many were persuaded, says he, that 
the era was now arrived, which had been predicted 
in the ancient books of the priests, when the East 
should prevail, and when those who came out of 
Ju&ld should obtain the sovereignty.* 

The Jews, in order to elude the force of this 
prophecy, are reduced to the miserable shift of 
pretending, that the advent of foe Messiah is de¬ 
layed on actoout of their sins: As’ if it was pro¬ 
bable, that a circumstance, which would rather 
require the presence than the absence of Cteist, 

* Dan.- ix. 34—27. * Tacit. Hiatt lib. r, #acC 13. 
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whose office jjs to convert aimers to repentance* 
should change the immutable purpose of God.* 

VI. We may now proceed to' adduce the testfc* 
naony of Ames. 

This prophet foretells the, manifestation of one 
Lord, the call of the Gentiles, and the final ceu~ 
version and restoration of Israel. 

In that day mil I raise tty the tabernacle of 
David that if fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof ; and I mid raise up his ruins, end I mid 
build it , as in the days of old: that they way pos¬ 
sess the remnant qf idem, and of all the Heathen ' 
which are called by my name , saith the Lord, that\ 
doeth this — yAnd I mil bring again the captivity 
of my people, of Israel, and they shall build the 
waste cities, and inhabit them; and they shad 
plant vineyards, and drink the seine thereof; they 
shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 
And I will plant them upon their land, and they 
shall no more be pulled up out of their land which 
I have given them , saith the Lard thy God 1* 

VII. The next prophet, that speaks, of the 
events winch connect the Law and the Gospel, is 
Micab, - 

mie foretells, that in the last days there shall 
be a general conversion of the Gentiles to the wor«* 
ship of the true God; and he declares, that Jem-* 


' 1 For-a more particular explanation of this remarkable 
prophecy, see my Disserts on Daniel's Ux weefe. __ 


a Amgsis.il—15* • 
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■salem shall be the centrical place, fr om which the 
knowledge of divine truth shall be conveyed to the 
ends of the earth. 

In the last days_i t shall come to pass* that the 
mountain of the house* of the . Lord shall, be esta¬ 
blished in the top of the mountains, audit shall be 
exalted above the hills ; and the people shall fim 
Unto it. And many nations. shall come and say, 
Come, and let us go up to . the mountain of the 
Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths: for the Law shall go forth out of Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem:* 

' 2. Micah speaks also, with much, precision, of 
the birth-place of Christ, the extension of his reli¬ 
gion to the ends of the earth, the general conver¬ 
sion of the Gentiles, and the office which the Jews 
are destined to sustain atnong then) as missionaries 
in the last ages when they shall themselves have 
been converted to the faith. 1 

But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratab, though thou be 
. little among the thousands of Judah., yet out. of thee 
shall he come forth unto me, that is to .be ruler in 
Israel; whose goings forth have been of aid, from 
everlasting—And he shall stand’ and feed in the 
strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God ; and they shall abide, for now 
shall he be great unto the ends of the earth.—And 
the remnant tfJacob shall be in the midst of many 


1 Micah ir. 1, 2, 
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people, as the dew from the Lord, as the shower 
upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waileth for the sons of men. 1 
, VIII. Pursuing our inquiry, we are now brought 
to the writings of Haggai. . 

Thus sait h the Lord of hosts: I will shake all 
nations, and the desire of all nations shall come: 
Mid / will Jill this house with glory, saith the 
Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord, 
of hosts: and in this place will I give peace? 

If . the prophecy be taken literally, so tar as it 
respects the temple of Ezra, it never was fulfilled : 
for the beauty of the second temple, in regard to 
the materials of which it was composed, was not 
even equal to that of Solomon, We must there¬ 
fore seek for some other reason of its superiority ; 
nor will it be very difficult to find one. In the 
first temple then appeared the Shechinah b etween 
the Cherubim, in the inmost recess of the holy of 
holier visible only once a year to the High*Priest : 
in the second, the Lord himself, the Desire of all 
nations, was present in the flesh openly, and teach¬ 
ing all the people. 

This passage proves obliquely, though decidedly, 
the divinity of our Saviour. If he was a mere 
man, it would be both absurd and impious to say, 
that, because Christ Mas in the second temple, 
-therefore it exceeded the glory of the first: for the 
first was honoured with the visible presence of 

' Micak v. 2, 4 , 7 . . * Haggai ik 6, 7, 9 - 
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God; and the second, upon such a supposition, 
was deprived of it. Bnt, if the second temple was 
not more glorious , than the first by reason of the-' 
manifestation of Christ; it is incnmbent upon 
those, who impugn the divinity of the Messiah, to? 
shew what it was that did make it more glorious, 

IX. Let us next consider those prophecies of 
Zechariah, which relate to the mission of Jehovah- 
the Word, and which treat of matters immediately 
connected with it. ' 

1. The first, which I shall adduce, is one of thfr 
most extraordinary predictions that can be -found 
throughout the whole canon of Scripture. 

' : Thus saith the Lord of hosts: After the gldtp 
hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you / 
for he that toucheth you, toucketk the appk of his 
eye. For behold, I will shake mine hand upon 
them, and they shall be a spoil to their servants j 
and ye shall know, that the Lord of hosts hath sent 
me. Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: for 
to, I come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, 
saith the Lord. And many nations shall be joined 
to the Lord in that day, and shall be my people: 
and I will dxcell in the midst of thee, and thou shalt 
know, that the Lord of hosts hath sent me unta 
thee. And the Lord shall inherit Judah his por¬ 
tion in the holy land, and shall choose Jerusalem 
a gain. % 

(1.) In this remarkable passage, the Lon) of 
hosts appears as the speaker. Yet he hegins witl| 

* Zcch. ii. 8—12, 
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declaring himself to be sent by some other person. 
But this other person is afterwards said to be tho 
Lord himself. Consequently, the Lord of hosts is 
hem sent by the Lord: a circumstance, which 
manifestly supposes the distinct existence of more 
than one person in the Godhead. 

Haring thus declared himself to be Jehovah sent 
by Jehovah, the divine speaker then exhorts the 
daughter of Zion to sing and rejoice: for lo, says 
be, I come, and 1 will dwell in the midst of 
thee . 

Lastly, as if to prevent and anticipate any doubt 
or hesitation which might arise from the doable use 
of the word Jehovah, the speaker adds, after / 
dwell in the midst of thee, the awful confirmation of 
saith Jehovah: be then repeats in the very same' 
' words bis promise of a visible manifestation among 
them, with a declaration, that many nations should 
be joined to Jehovah in that day: and he concludes, 
with once more avowing, that lie is sent; Thou 
shall know, that Jehovah of hosts hath-sEVtT me 
unto thee. 

(2.) Let us now compare the foregoing prophecy, 
with what the apostle John declared of our Lord, 
and with what oor Lord spoke of himself while 
manifest in the flesh. 

In the beginning was the Word: and the Word 
was with God: and the Word was God. He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amokg 
us. No )nan hath seen God at any time: the only - 
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begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 

HE HATH DECLARED HIM.* 

He that sent me is true ; and I speak to the 
world those things which I have heard of him.. 
They understood not, that he spake to them of the. 
Father . Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have, 
lifted up the. Son of Mari, then shall ye know, that 
I AM,* and that I do nothing of myself; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things. 
And he that sent me is with me: the Father hath 
not left me alone? 

If ye had known me, ye should.have known 
my father also ; andfrom henceforth (viz. since 
ye have seen me) ye know him, and have seen 
him. Philip suith unto him, Lord, shew its the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, 
Have I been so long time with you, and yet kast- 
thou not known m k, Philip? He that hath 

SEEN ME, HATH SEEN THE FATHER; and htm 

sayest thou then, Sheto us the Father ? Believest 
thou not, that I am in the father, and the 
father in me? The words, that I speak unto 
you, I speak not of myself: but the Father, that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.* 

My sheep hear my voice. My Father, which 
gave them me, is greater than all : and no one is 

' Johni. l, 11 , 14 , 18 . 

* mrr Jehovah, a being that exists necessarily, from the root 
mn to exist, according to TarkhurbU 

3 John viii. 26 — 

4 John .\iv. 7—10. 
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able to pluck them out of my Father's hand. I and 
ait father are one. Then the Jews took up 
stones again to stone him. Jesus anstvered them •; 
Many good works have I shewed you from my 
Father ; for which of those works do ye stone me f 
The Jews answered him, saying r For a good work 
■we stone thte not; but for blasphemy, arid 

BECAUSE THAT THOU BEING A MAN MAKEST 

thyself god. Jesus answered them: Is it 
not written in your Law ; I said, Ye are gods ? 
If he catted them gods unto whom the word of God 
came (and the Scripture cannot be broken), say ye 
of him, whom the Father hath sanctijied and sent 
into' the world. Thou blasphemes! ; because I 
said, I am the son of god? If I do not the 
works of Father, believe me not. But, if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works: that 
ye may know and believe, that the father is in 
me, and i in him. Therefore they sought 
again to take him; but he escaped out of their 
hand. 1 

1 John x, 27, 29—3 9 . On this last passage I shall take the 
present opportunity of making a few remarks. 

The passage is thought by the Catholic Church to contain a 
a decisive proof of our Lord ’s divinity j while yet, by describ¬ 
ing him as being sent by the Father, it exhibits him as a dis¬ 
tinct person From the Paternal Deity. ' The Socinians however 
contend, that it establishes their opinion ; because (say they) 
it represents Christ, as denying himself to be properly God, aud 
as claiming the title of a god only in the same manner as Moses 
is said to have been a god to Pharaoh. 

Here then let us join issue, and closely examine the litigated 
passage. 
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From these passages it is etident, that, although 
Christ acknowledged himself to be sent of <5od, yet - 

I, It is agreed on all hands, that, when our Lord concluded 
his first speech, the Jews at least imagined him to claim divinity 
op ta make himself Bed ; that their supposition to this effect 
originated from bis expression* I and my Father art one ; and 
that/ believing him thus to claim divinity, they charged him 
with blasphemy And were proceeding to punish him in the 
manner provided by the Law for such an offence# 

Thus far it is perfectly clear: the question then is, whether 
Christ admits or denies the troth of their allegation; that is to 
say, whether Christ acknowledges that be really did claim di¬ 
vinity, or whether he declares that being a mete man be utterly 
abhorred such impious presumption. 

II. According to the Socrnians, dur Lord expressly denies* 
that he lays any claim to divinity: and this opinion they 
maintain, on the ground of his whole argument requiring us to 
suppose, that he acknowledges himself to be nothing more than 
a mere man. 

If those might officially be styled gods, mho were employed an 
the messengers of Jehovah, while yet they pretended not to claim 
any higher nature than the human: surely the Messiah* the 
last and greatest of Jeh avails messengers, may well call him* 
self a god, without being in any wise guilty of blasphemy ; for ¥ 

• by thus doing, he seeks not to claim to himself any higher nature 
t han Moses possessed. 

Such is the Socinian mode of stating our Lord’s argument - 
by which he is exhibited as denying the charge of .blasphemy, 
not on the ground of his being really God; but on the ground 
that he pretended not to be more than man, and that be merely 
asserted his right to be denominated a god by virtue of his 
official character as a prophet sent by Jehovah. 

To this statement however two very serious objections may 
be made, which the Socinians must remove if they wish it to b^ 
received as expressing the mind of Christ. 

1. The first objection is, that the statement is palpably in¬ 
accurate. 
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t>ectai«ned'the cfigoity of the Supreme Berog: for 
nre find him tmog language respecting his own 

OurXord is ref resented as saying i If Gods messenger t in 
general might be officially styled gods ; surely Christ , the great* 
eitufkis messengers, may well similarly style himself a god 
without justly incurring the charge of blasphemy. 

Thus owe I/trd is made to argue; but, in reality, he says no 
su<b thing. His argument is doubtless the argument from the 
4ess to the greater) but it is mot put, as the Sociuians wish to 
fut it* Christ says not a syllable respecting his beiitg an olffi* 
cial god, as Moses and others were styled gods / a point ess bit* 
tiatty ntcessdry to: the Socinian statement of his argument i 
but his reasoning is altogether to the following effect. 

'If those, who were decidedly inferior to the Messiah , wight 
ft called gods, because the word of Ood came to them: why am 
I to be charged with blasphemy, because I said (not that I am 
tigod, the expression which the Socinians would put into the 
tnouth of Christ,but) f ax the sow or gob? 

Hence it is plain, that our Lord docs not place Hts being xt 
god in contrast with their being gods , but his being the Son 
of God in contrast with their being mere gods by office. Now 
between these two statements there is a most essential difference 2 
and, accordingly, we find, that it was immediately perceived 
by the Jews* Had they understood our Lord to intimate, that 
be merely claimed the official title of a god as that title was 
conferred upou Moses, without at all meaning to arrogate to 
himself any participation of the divine nature; they would 
have fully acquitted him of blasphemy, and would forthwith 
have desisted from violence: for why should they stone him 
as a blasphemer, if they were now satisfied that he acknow* 
tedgsd himself to be a mere man ? But, so far from this being 
the case, they were just as much exasperated at him after his 
defence as before it. They sought again to take him: nay 
more, they therefore sought again to take him, because 
they were utterly dissatisfied with a defence, in which (if we 
receive the Socinian gloss) he declared himself to be a mere 
man. 
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person exactly similar to that used of old respecting 
the Angel or Messenger of Jehovah, who is de- 

2. Here then wc have a second objection to the Sociniaa 
statement of our Lord's argument. 

If Christ evidently meant to say what the Socinians pretend; 
the Jews would have been perfectly satisfied with his explana¬ 
tion! and would have desisted from seeking to punish him as a 
blasphemer. But the Jews were not satisfied with his expla* 
nation* nor did they desist from seeking to punish him as a 
blasphemer* Therefore the Jews did not understand him to 
say, what the 8ocinians pretend : in other words, the Jews un¬ 
derstood him still to claim proper divinity: and Christ,instead 
of undeceiving them (if indeed they laboured under error), ac¬ 
tually made his escape, leaving theta under the false impression 
that he wished to make himself God; while yet, being a holy 
roan though a mere man, he utterly abhorred such daring ita* 
piety. 

If then the Socinians would persuade us to receive their in¬ 
terpretation of our Lord's argument, they must first rationally 
account for the couduct both of Christ and of the Jews: of 
Christ, for leaving the Jews under an error which a single 
word might have corrected; of the Jews, for still wishing to 
punish him as a blasphemer when he so plainly (if we max 
credit the Socinians) declared himself to be no more very God 
than Moses was. 4 

III. In fact, our Lord, so far from saying what the Socinians 
would put into his mouth, said, as the Jews were still aware, 
the very opposite. 

He still claimed to be the Supreme Being, though in a varied 
phraseology, which however the Jews perfectly understood, 
lu his defence he asks. Say ye of me, Thou blasphemest s be¬ 
cause 1 said, 1 am the son of god? Here it is plainly in¬ 
timated to us, that for any mere man to profess himself the Sam 
of God was reckoned blasphemy: and the reason was, becauae 
. that title was known to be equivalent to the Angel or Messem* 
ger of Jehovah $ the name, by which under the Law the God 
of Israel was perpetually distinguished. Yet, in reality, if wt 
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dared by Jacob and Hosea to be tbe God of Israel, 
aqd who yet (as his very name of office implies) fa 
seqt by the Divinity. 


look back to his previous discourse, our Lord had not in so 
Piany words applied to himself that .appellation; though he 
now confesses himself to have virtually said, I am the Son of « _ 

God. What then is the phrase, which Ghrist thus pronounces 
to be equivalent to this Iasi phrase? If we look back, we shall 

find none, save the expression I and my Father are one . By _* 

comparing then together our Lord's previous discourse which 
first caused, the Jews to charge, him with blasphemy, and his 
subsequent defence which still left upon their minds the ori¬ 
ginal impression that he was a blasphemer because he made 
himself God : by comparing these two together, we learn, that, 
both in the judgment of Christ and in the apprehension of the 
— ■— Jews, the two phrases I and my Father are one and I am the 
— Son of God are perfectly equipollent; each denoting so essen¬ 
tial an union of the Father and the Son, that these two persons, 
alike and equal in nature, constitute only one God. What 
our Lord then claimed, though to outward appearance but a 
ihan, was to be the Son of God or (what is equivalent to it) 

- to be essentially one with the Father. 

Now in this claim, which the Jews clearly enough perceived 
to involve direct blasphemy supposing the speaker to be a mera 
man, because it was in effect a claim to be that covenant-Mes^ 
senger of Jehovah whom Jacob declares to be the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac; in this claim our Lord persisted , ar¬ 
guing from the less to the greater, that, if mortal delegates of 
heaveu might be officially^ styled gods, much more might the. 

—% Messiah, who was foretold as the divine Messenger of the cove¬ 
nant, denominate himself the Son of God or pronounce himself 
to be one with the Father. Nor was he content with repeat¬ 
ing his original claim in varied phraseology: at the close of 
bis defence, be explains tbe language, which had so much 
scandalized fhe Jews, to mean, that the Father is in me, and 
I in him. They were now fully convinced, as well indeed 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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2. Zechariah foretells also with much exactness 
the manner of Christs entrance into Jerusalem; 
the destruction-of that city; and the conversion of 
the Gentiles. 

Rtjoicc greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy king com- 
eth unto thee: he is just, and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the 
foal of an ass. And I will cut off the chariot 
from Ephraim and the horse from Jerusalem ; and 
the battle bow shall be cut off: and he shall speak 
peace unto the Heathen ; and his dominion shall be 
from sea even to sea, and from the river even to 
the ends of the earth' 

3. With equal particularity he specifies the sunt, 
of money, for which Christ was betrayed, and with 
which the potter’s field was bought 

So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of 
silver. And Jehovah said unto me, Cast it unto 
the potter: a goodly price, that I was priced at of 
them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and 
east them to the potter in the house of the Lord,' 

The price of the Prophet being set forth as a 

they tnight be, that our Lord, being as they imagined but « 
than, was guilty of making himsetf God: and under this im¬ 
pression, which, instead of removing, he had sedulously in* 
ctrased, they a second time attempted to put in force against 
fatra the Mosaical law respecting blasphemers. 

When the passage is thus explained, the whole is perfectly 
consistent: but, if we adopt the Sociniau interpretation w» 
shall both exhibit Christ as saying what he never did say, and 
shall make it impossible on any rational principles to account 
for the condupt of the Jews. 

* Zech. ix. 9> 10. 1 Zech. xi, 12, 13. 
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type of that sum for which the Messiah was be¬ 
trayed, Jehovah immediately afterwards calls the 
thirty pieces of silver, the goodly price that I was 
priced at of them. But that was the price for 
which Christ was delivered up to the chief priests. 
Therefore Christ is Jehovah. 

X. The canon of the Hebrew Scripture closes 
with the prophet Malachi. 

This inspired writer both foretells the manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ, and perfectly concurs with Zechariah 
and various others who have been noticed in ascrib¬ 
ing to him divinity. 

1. Behold, I zcill send my messenger, and he shaH 
prepare the way before me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple ; even the' 
Messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: 
behold , he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 1 

It is here predicted, that an inferior messenger 
shall prepare the way before a mysterious character, 
who is denominated the Angel or Messenger of 
the covenant, and who in suddenly coming to the 
temple at Jerusalem claims it as his own temple. 
Now the temple at Jerusalem was the temple of 
Jehovah. Therefore the Messenger of the cove¬ 
nant, who claims it as his own temple, must be 
Jehovah himself. 

With such a conclusion agrees the express lan¬ 
guage of Isaiah. The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of jehovah, 
make straight in the desert a high-way for our 
God. And the glory of jehovah shall be re¬ 
vealed, and all[flesh shall see it together .* 

* Malachi iii. 1. * Isaiah xl. 3, 5. 
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■ In this passage, the harbinger-voice is evidently 
the same as the inferior messenger foretold by 
by Malachi; for they each prepare d way for him, 
who is the- lord of the temple at Jerusalem. Hence, 
as the inferior messenger prepares the way for the 
Messenger of the covenant, and as the harbinger- 
voice similarly prepares the way for Jehovah the 
national God of Israel; it will plainly follow, that 
the Messenger of the covenant and Jehovah the 
national God of Israel are one and the same person. 
Bat we learn from all the Gospels, that the inferior, 
messenger or the voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness is John the Baptist: and John himself 
declares, that the person, for whom he came to pre¬ 
pare a way, was Christ. 1 Yet we have already 
seen, that the person, for whom the inferior mes¬ 
senger or the harbinger-voice was to prepare a way, 
is the Messenger of the covenant or Jehovah the 
national God of Israel. Therefore Christ must 
inevitably be identified with that Jehovah, who is 
the national God of Israel, who is styled by Malachi 
the Messenger of the covenant , and who- in other 
parts of the Hebrew Scripture is denominated thf 
Angel or Messenger of Jehovah. 

2. Malachi, though living only in the twilight 
previous to the rising of the Sun of righteousness, 
yet, with the piercing eye of faith, beheld the first 
dawn of the bright luminary of the spiritual day. 

Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 

* Matt. iii. 1—3. Mark i. 2, 3. Luke ill. 2—6. Jylin i- 
23, 26, 27, 29—34. 
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righteousness arise with healing in his wings ; and 
ye shall go forth and grow up, as calves of the 
stall. 1 

S. He likewise foretells, that the inferior ■ mes¬ 
senger, whom he had already described as prepar¬ 
ing the way for the Messenger of the covenant,' 
should, in point of character and appearance, be a- 
new Elijah; resembling him in the austerity of his 
manners and in his sedulous frequenting of the 
wilderness. 

Behold, I send you Elijah the prophet before the > 
coming of the great and terrible day of Jehovah f, 
and he shall turn the hedrt of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse.* 

The Jews, • probably in consequence of their 
having learned the pagan doctrine of the Metem¬ 
psychosis during the Babylonian captivity,’ seem to 
have imagined, that the soul of the prophet Elijah, 
animating a new body, should be the precursor of 
the Messiah. Hence, when the question was in 
this sense put to John the Baptist, whether he were 
the predicted Elijah, he readily answered, that he 
was not.* But, in making such a reply, be by no 
means contradicted the declaration of our Lord, 
that he was that Elijah, to whom the prophet Ma- 


* Malaphi iv. 2, * Malachi iv. 5 , 6 . 

3 A belief in this doctrine is nccessaply implied on the part 
of the disciples in John ix, 1, 2, 

4 John i, 21. 
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lachi alludes, and whom the scribes rightly expected 
to come before the Messiah: for, though he was 
not Elijah literally , as the Jews vainly imagined 
would be the case with the predicted herald; yet 
he was Elijah mystically or Jiguratively, just as 
Christ himself is mystically or Jiguratively pro¬ 
mised under the name of David. 1 

This last prophecy perfectly accords with those, 
which have beeu recently considered, in ascribing 
essential divinity to that being, of whom the mystic 
Elijah was to be the.precursor. The figurative 
prophet is to be sent before the coming of the great 
and wonderful day of jehovah. But John the 
Baptist w'as sent before the coming of the day of 
Christ. Therefore Christ is himself very Jehovah ; 
though, in his official capacity, he is likewise de¬ 
scribed, as being the Messenger and the righteous 
servant of Jehovah. 

« Matt. xvii. 10—13. See Jerean. xxx. 9. Ezek. xxxiv. 
23, 24. xxxvii. 24, 25. Hosm iii. 5. 
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PROPHECIES, WHICH DECLARE THAT THE LAW 

WAS TO BE SUPERSEDED BY THE GOSPEL. 

W e now come to those prophecies, which more 
immediately connect the Law and the Gospel; 
and, as many passages occur in the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures which speak of the inefficacy of legal ceremo¬ 
nies, they likewise shall be noticed, though they 
may not be, strictly speaking, prophetic. 

I. Since Moses was the instrument, by which 
God revealed the Law, it is but reasonable to ex¬ 
pect, that he should make some mention of the 
great Prophet, who was destined to succeed him, 
and whose office it would be to establish a more 
spiritual religion, not founded upon rites and cere¬ 
monies but upon the inward purity of the heart. 
Such, accordingly, we find to be the case. 

And the Lord said , I will raise up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like-unto thee, and will 
put my words in his rhouth, and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him. And it 
shall come to pass, that, whosoever will not 
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hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him. But 
the prophet, which shall presume to speak a word 
in my name, which I have not commanded him to 
speak, or that shall speak in the name of other 
Gods ; even that prophet shall die. And, if thou 
say in thine heart, How shall we know the word, 
which the Lord hath not spoken ? When a pro¬ 
phet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the 
prophet hath spoken it presumptuously: thou .shalt 
not be afraid of him. 1 

1. The great successor of the Jewish Lawgiver 
is here minutely described, and the people are- 
commanded to hearken to his voice. A question 
then will naturally aripe, who the person is, that is. 
so particularly pointed out. 

As he is called a Prophet like unto Moses, he. 
must of course be a legislator; otherwise he would 
vary from him in the most essential part of his* 
character: nor would there be any sufficient 
reason, why his ministry should be predicted, 
rather than that of any other inspired teacher.* 
But, if he be a lawgiver, he must, as the name 
implies, promulge a law', in some respects new ; 
and not merely cause the ancient statutes of his 
predecessor to remain upon the same footing, on 
which they had originally been established. For, 
if no alteration whatsoever took place under hia 

* Deut. xviii. 17 — 2 ?. 

* Euseb. Demons. Evan. lib. i. c. 3. lib. ix. c. 11. 
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ministry, he would be no more entitled to the 
name of lawgiver, than any of the other prophets. 
Now, if the new law thus promulged was not to 
be embraced, the promulgation of it would be 
useless. But, if it was to be embraced, it must 
necessarily supersede the other. 1 Thus it appears, 
that Moses predicted the coming of a prophet, 
who, by the circumstance of his being also a 
lawgiver, was consequently to be the founder of a' 
new- law, not indeed subverting, but superseding 
the former; not making it void, but confirm^ 
ing it. - 

It only remains, therefore, to be shewn that 
Jesus Christ is this lawgiver. 

£. If the person, generally received as the Mes¬ 
siah, be not this lawgiver, then the lawgiver spoken 
of by Moses is not yet come; because none of 
the prophets ever pretended to such a commission. 
But, if Christ, who assumed the character of a 
lawgiver, and who appeared at the very time spe¬ 
cified by Daniel for the manifestation of the Mes¬ 
siah ; if he answer to the test, which God himself 
appointed to distinguish true prophets from false- 
ones, and consequently the true legislator (who 
was to be a prophet) from an impostor: then must 
Christ be really the legislator in question; because 
the same test cannot answer both to truth and 
falsehood, for in that case it would be no test. 

* Why they could not be embraced together, has already, 
been shewn, when the shadowy observances of the Pentateuch 
were considered. Other reasons shall likewise be assigned 
hereafter, tending to prove the same point. 
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Now tlte test, appointed of God to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, is this. 

When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pats, 
that is the thing, which the Lord hath not spoken. 
This proposition being true, the converse must 
also be true: When a prophet speaketh in the name 
of the Lord, if the thing do follow, and come to 
pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath spoken; 
and such 9 . prophet must be acknowledged as a 
messenger from God, and no impostor. 

Let us now apply this test to our Saviour. 

At the celebration of the last supper, Christ 
declares to his disciples, that one of them should 
betray him; and, being pressed to point out the 
person, he fixes upon Judas Iscariot, resting at 
the same time the truth of his mission upon .the 
completion of his prophecy. Now I tell you 
before it come, that when it is come to pass, ye 
may believe that I am he . 1 His prediction was 
exactly fulfilled, as appears from all the Evan¬ 
gelists and also from the Acts; and Judas was 
guilty of the horrible wickedness of betraying the 
lord of Life, as Christ had foretold that be 
would. 

Another instance of his prophetic powers is the 
assurance made by him to Peter, who was very 
unwilling to believe it, that, ere the crowing of 
the cock, he should thrice deny bis master.* Peter, 
however, did deny him precisely three times before 
he heard the cock crow. 

1 John xiii. Ip. 1 John xiii. 37 . 
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The last example, which shall be brought; i» 
the language held by Christ the evening preceding 
his crucifixion. After promising the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and predicting that he should soon 
leave bis disciples, he solemnly adds; Now I have 
told you before it come to pass, that when it is 
come to pass, ye might believe' 

Thus we see, that Christ!; in perfect harmony 
with the test which God appointed through Moses, 
demands from his disciples, that they should be¬ 
lieve him to be the Messiah, because his prophecies 
were fulfilled. 

Were it necessary, several other instances might 
be produced, such as his foretelling the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the persecutions of the church 
for his name’s sake; all of which had an exact 
completion: but sufficient has already been said 
to prove, that Christ answers to the test proposed, 
and consequently that he must be the lawgiver 
spoken of by Moses. 

II. If then (as we learn from Moses) there was 
to be a new lawgiver, there must also of necessity 
be a new law. Accordingly, we shall often per¬ 
ceive a change in the Levitical dispensation either 
strongly implied or plainly alluded to. 

Thus, in many of the Psalms, we find the abso¬ 
lute necessity of spiritual worship directly opposed 
to legal ceremonies and ordinances. 

1. Sacrifice and offering thou didst not require ; 
mine ears hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin- 

' John xiv. 29- 
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offering hast thou not required. Then said /, Lo ! 
I come: in the volume of the book it is written of 
me ; T delight to do thy will, O my God; yea, thy- 
law is within my heart. 1 

The Messiah is here introduced declaring; that- 
the sacrifices under the Law possess oo inherent 
efficacy, and that they are not at all acceptable to 
God on their own aocount. Typical indeed they 
are of the atonement to be wrought out-by a better- 
sacrifice : but, in a practical point of view, that 
law alone, which is written upon the heart, is well¬ 
pleasing to the Almighty. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or 
thy burnt-offerings, to have been continually before 
me. I will take no bullock out of thy hottse, nor 
her goat out of thy folds—Will I eat the flesh of 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto 
God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High.* 

Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it thee ; thou delightest not in burnt-offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despised 

These two last citations are not so much pro¬ 
phetical as declarative: but they equally tend to 
shew, that Christianity does not make void the 
Law by abolishing its ceremonies; sinee, even 
under the Law, God so expressly denies, that they 

* Psalm xl. 6—8. 

1 Psalm 1. 8, 9, 13, 14. 3 Psalm li. 16 , 17. 
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are-.pleasing to him from any intrinsic merit of 
their own. 

III. The writings of the prophet Isaiah abound 
with declarations of the very same tendency. 

1. To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord: I am full of 
the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of, lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at your 
hand to tread my courts ? Bring no more vain 
oblations; incense is an abomination unto me ; 
the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assem¬ 
blies I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting. Your new moons, and your ap¬ 
pointed feasts, my soul hateth ; they are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary to bear them. 

After this immediately follows the reason, why 
these ceremonies were a trouble to God, and what 
was the only true method of gaining his favour ;• 
namely, the real possession of those virtues, 
of which the legal observances were only the 
shadow. 

When ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of 
blood. Wash ye, make ye clean: put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease 
to. do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. 1 

1 Isaiah i. 11—17- 
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. % In another part of his Prophecies, Isaiah 
foretells the blind attachment of the Jews to rites 
and ceremonies; and predicts, that, in consequence 
of their not being converted to a purer revelation* 
they should he removed from their own land, and 
scattered among the Gentiles. 

Go and tell this people. Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and concert, and 
be healed. Then said I, Lord, how long ? And 
he answered. Until the cities be wasted without 
inhabitant, and the houses without man, and the 
land be utterly desolate, and the Lord have removed 
men far away, and there be a great forsaking in. 
the midst of the land.' 

3. The same lip-service, to which men in all 
ages are so prone, is, in a similar manner, upbraided 
in the following passage. 

Wherefore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this 
people draw near me with their mouth, and with 
their lips do honour me, but have removed their 
heart far from me, and their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of men: therefore, behold, 
I will proceed to do a marvellous work among this 
people , even a marvellous work and a wonder: for. 
the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and 
the understanding of their prudent men shall bt 
hid.' 

* Isai. vi. 9 —13. and AMs xxviii. 35. 

* Isaiah xxix. 13. 
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The judicial blindness here spoken of remains 
to this day. Still does the wisdom of their wise 
men perish ; and still is the understanding of their 
prudent men hid. But darkness is only come 
upon Israel for a season : God, in his own due 
time, will enlighten their hearts ; and the whole 
world will form only one flock under one shep¬ 
herd. 

IV. Next to Isaiah, in order of succession, is 
Jeremiah. 

1. This prophet, in one of his predictions, ex¬ 
pressly foretells the introduction of a pure and 
spiritual religion, the abolition of legal ordinances, 
the aall of the Gentiles, and the final restoration 
of Israel. 

I will give you pastors, according to mine heart, 
which shall feed you with knowledge and under¬ 
standing. And it shall come to pass, when ye be ' 
multiplied and increased in the land, in those days , 
saith the Lord, they shall say no more, The ark 
of the covenant of the Lord: neither shall it come 
to mind ; neither shall they remember it ; neither 
shall they visit it; neither shall that be done any 
more. At that time, they shall call Jerusalem f 
the Throne of the Lord: and all the nations shall 
be gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to 
Jerusalem: neither shall they walk any more after 
the imagination Of their evil heart . 1 

2. The other prophecy of Jeremiah, relative to 
the same event, is perhaps yet more particular. 


1 Jcreiti. iii. 1?—17* 
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Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah ; not according to 
the covenant that I made with their fathers, in 
the day that I took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt; which my cove- 
. narit they brake, although 1 was an husband unto 
them, saith the Loi'd. But this shall be the cove¬ 
nant . that I will make with the house of Israel: 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
law in their inward farts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people .' 

According to this prediction,. the ancient Levi* 
tical covenant was to be dissolved ; and the ordi¬ 
nances of Moses were to be succeeded by a law, 

. not typical but real, not ceremonial but written in 
the heart. 

V. To the same purpose speaks a very remark¬ 
able prophecy of Hosea; which, with some varia¬ 
tion from our common English version, I would 
exhibit in the following terms. 

Many days shall the children of Israel tarry 
without the King even without the Ruler, and 
without sacrifice, and without statue,. and without 
ephod and Tcraphim. Afterward shall the chil¬ 
dren of Israel return, and seek Jehovah, their God 
even the David their King ; and shall adore Jeho- 
. vah and his goodness in the latter days. 1, 

’ Jertm. xxxi. 31—33. * Hosea iii. 4, 5. 
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We here have it foretold, that the Mosaical 
dispensation should be abrogated; that the Israel* 
ites should long remain without the divine king, 
who was the acknowledged head of their theocracy; 
that, during that period, they should be without 
sacrifice either typical or antitypical, being with-* 
held from offering up animal victims, and having 
no interest in the atonement wrought out by the 
sacrifice of the Messiah; that, during the same 
period, they should be debarred from the cere¬ 
monial worship Of Jehovah, conducted by an 
ephod-clad priest before the faces of the Cherubim; 
and that yet, notwithstanding their temporary es¬ 
trangement, they should carefully abstain from all 
participation of idolatry. This allotted period 
however having expired, they are to return and 
seek Jehovah their God, even the mystical David 
their Messiah King; and, in the latter days, are to 
adore the Lord and his goodness under a purer 
dispensation than that of Moses. 

VI. Though the seed of Abraham rejected the 
Messiah, when he did come; yet, after their 
manner, they were always eagerly anticipating his 
advent. This earnest but ignorant wish of the 
Jews for the manifestation of Christ, and their 
mistaken notions concerning his office, are severely 
reprehended by Amos. 

He foretells, that the glorious light of the 
Gospel would be darkness to them, on account 
of their unbelief and the hardness of their hearts ; 
that their ceremonies were an abomination to God; 

VOL. ii. 2 c 
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And that a pure religion should overflow the earth 
as a mighty stream. 

Wo unto you, that desire the day of the Lord l 
to what end is if for you ? The day of the Lord 
is darkness, and not light—even very dark , and ha 
brightness in it. I hate, I despise your feast-days, 
and I will not smell in your solemn assemblies . 
Though ye offer me burnt-offerings and your 
meat-offer mgs, I will not accept them: neither 
will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of 
thy songs, for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols- But let judgment run down as waters , and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.' 

VII. The prophetic canon closes with Malachi; 
and the same doctrine respecting the ceremonial 
Law is still inculcated. 

. 1. Through this prophet, God reproaches the 
Jews on account of their totally mistaking the in¬ 
tention of the Law ; while, at the same time, they 
are so blinded by spiritual pride as not to perceive 
their error. He then foretells their consequent 
rejection, and announces the conversion of the 
Gentiles. 

If I be a master , where is my fear ? saith the 
Lord of hosts unto you, O priests, that despise my 
name: and ye say, Wherein have we despised thy 
name f Ye offer polluted bread upon nuns altar, 
and ye say , Wherein have we polluted thee ? In 
that ye say, the table of the Lord is contemptible 

1 Amos v. 18— 24 . 
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-t~I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord Of 
hosts, neither wilt I accept an offering at your 
hand. For from tfte rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same, my name Shall be 
great among the Gentiles : and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering: for my name shall be great among the 
Heathen, saith the Lord of hosts: 1 

&. In another passage Malachi represents it as 
a part of the office of the Messiah, to purify and 
refine the ritual law, and to teach men to sacrifice' 
in righteousness. 

But who may abide the day of his coming ? 
And who shall stand, when he appeareth? For 
he is like a refiner's fire, and like fuller's soap. 
And he Mall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto 
the Lord an offering in righteousness .* 

VIII. From these remarks it appears, to use 
the language of our Church, that The Old Testa¬ 
ment is not contrary to the New: for both in the 
Old and New Testament everlasting life is offered 
to mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator 
between God and Man, being both God and Man. 1 

The Patriarchs lived by faith ; their descend¬ 
ants journeyed through the wilderness by faith ; 
and, both now and to the end of the world, the 
Christian warrior, armed with the shield of faith, 
advances to the spiritual combat. Christ is equally 

* Mai. i. 6—11. 1 Mai. iii. 2, 3. * Article vik 
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the end of the ceremonial and the written Law. 
His advent; his one sacrifice of himself once offered 
for the sins of all mankind ; the preaching of the 
Gospel; the. transitory nature of the Law •; the 
call of the Gentiles ; the rejection and final con* 
version of the Jews : are all predicted, with asto¬ 
nishing accuracy, under the Mosaical dispensation. 
We, who live during the latter days of God’s 
covenant, have seen the accurate completion of all 
these prophecies, except the last; and we cannot 
doubt, but that it likewise will be accomplished, 
when it shall seem good unto the Almighty. 

In the mean time, it is our duty to await the 
event with a lively faith and humble confidence in 
the promises of God our Saviour, ever returning 
thanks, that, through his mercy, we the Gentiles 
are not faithless but believing. 
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THE PRACTICAL CONNECTION OF THE IAMT 
AND THE GOSPEL. 


CHAP. r. 

THE LAW IS A SCHOOLMASTER TO BRING US 
UNTO CHRIST. 

Few errors are more common among those, 
who rest satisfied with only an indefinite compre¬ 
hension of the Christian scheme, than that of ima¬ 
gining the power of the Law to be totally abro¬ 
gated by the Gospel. Persons of this description' 
suppose, that in the Law indeed .(jod required 
unsinning obedience; but, finding that-men, by 
reason of their frailty, were unable to perform it, 
he was pleased to lower his requisitions, and, 
instead of a perfect , to enjoin only a sincere ob¬ 
servance of his commandments. 
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The usual way of expressing this crude notion is 
in some such terms as the following. 

God is merciful, and man is weak. Nothing 
therefore is required under the Christian dispen¬ 
sation but sincerity ; and, provided only zee do our 
best, we are sure of salvation. The ancient 
statutes of Moses are now abolished ; and Christ 
has promulged a new law, in which the former 
strictness of God's justice is abated. 

However plausible this system may appear to a 
superficial observer, it is fraught with error and 
replete with danger. A contemptuous neglect of 
the Law is superinduced; and the Antinomian 
heresy again makes its appearance in a more 
decent and less suspected garb. Instead of the 
absurd doctrine of salvation to be acquired by a 
bare belief notwithstanding a subsequently wicked 
and impenitent life, the equally absurd doctrine of 
salvation through the abstract mercy of God IS 
here advanced upon similar principles : and they, 
who are often the foremost to expose the shocking 
tendency of the one, rush headlong into the errors 
.of the other. 1 

It may not be amiss, before the subject be discussed at 
' large, to give a brief statement of the difference between 
1 Christianity and the two heretical extremes of Aptinonaianiam 
and Self-righ te ousness. 

I Antinomianism maintains the doctrine of salvation by bare 
speculative belief — Christianity maintains the doctrine of sal¬ 
vation BY FAITH ONLY IN THE MERITS OF CHRIST, which 
faith, however, as necessarily produces good works, as a healthy 
tree does fruit — SelPrighteousness maintains, that the cause 
meritorious of salvation is partly faith, and partly good works. 
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The advocates for these tenets may perhaps 
indeed deny the charge of Anthwuatusm; and 
may assert, that what they maintain is simply this: 
Provided only tee do our beet, we are sure of ob¬ 
taining everlasting happiness. 

God forbid, however, that such a damnatory- 
scheme of doctrine should ever find admittance 
into the church of Christ! The thunder of Papal 
anathemas spoke comfort to the soul, compared to 
the horrible conclusion which must be drawn from 
these premises. If none are to be saved, but 
those who do their best; all the sons .of Adam, 
without a single exception, must be involved in 
undistinguished ruin, and must be -consigned to . 
everlasting destruction. 

. But, in order to' prevent the imputation of 
merely answering one assertion with another, let 
us proceed to a more close examination of this 
' popular doctrine. . 

I. The system in question maintains, that, pro¬ 
vided only we do our best, we shall infallibly be 

In the English language we can express the difference 
between Antinomian belief, and Christian faith , by two dis¬ 
tinct words. The Greek tongue, unfortunately, affords only 
one word to express both these ideas. Such appears to be 
the true key to the imaginary discrepancy between St. P atti- 
and St. James. St. Paul strenuously maintains the orthodox, 
doctrine qf salvation by faith only , in opposition to the 
baneful heresy of Self-nghteousness : St. James a s strenuously 
denies the doctrine of salvation by belief only, in opposition 
to the perverse licentiousness of Antinomianism. 

" See my Sermons, vol. i. serm. 3. § iii. 2. 
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saved. Hence the con verse of it will be, that, pro- 
tided we do not our best , we shall not be saved. 

These premises being thus laid down, let me 
now ask ; Will any man* in his sober senses, be 
content to risque his all, upon his having constantly 
done bis best, and upon his having universally 
acted up to the power which was given him? 
Let him look into Ins past life, and be his own 
judge. 

- ■ Has he invariably- performed every action in so 
excellent a manner, that he cannot conceive it pos¬ 
sible, that, with his present limited faculties, be 
could have performed it better? Has he never 
been deaf to the call of duty ? Has be never 
neglected a single opportunity of doing good? 
Or, supposing for a moment that he has invariably 
performed every duty which offered itself to his 
notice ; has he been diligent in making opportuni¬ 
ties of being actively useful, and has he never 
omitted one good deed which he is conscious that 
he might have done ? If he has failed in a single 
practicable point during his whole life, he has cer¬ 
tainly not done the best be could ; and therefore by 
his own principles he stands condemned. 

. But this is not all; these are only active duties. 
The grand business of self-regimen remains yet to 
be considered. Has be then invariably abstained 
from every evil action, which it was possible that 
he might have abstained from? Has be never 
yielded to any temptation, which reason tells him 
might have been conquered ? A single transgres¬ 
sion, be it ever so minute, which he could have 
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avoided, is alone sufficient to annul his claim to 
that line of conduct, which was the best that be 
v/os able to pursue. 

; To sum up the whole; has he in thought, word, 
and deed, without a single exception, really, heart¬ 
ily, and conscientiously, done the‘ very best be 
could? Absolute perfection is now out of the 
question; the point is simply this; not whether he > 
has lived a life of sinless obedience, but whether 
he has done the best he could. Unless he can 
answer in the affirmative, which probably no mail 
will venture to do, he most undoubtedly is con¬ 
demned by his own system. He, that does his best , 
will be saved: he, that does not his best, will not 
be saved. 

It is plain, therefore, that upon these principles, 
a single violation of possible rectitude, a single 
omission of possible duty, is sufficient to plunge 
the soul into everlasting perdition. Is the mbst 
strenuous asserter of this doctrine willing to be tried 
by his own rule?- No; he shrinks with terror from 
the conclusion, which must be drawn from such a 
system. 

II. This favourite dogma being found untenable, 
the second part of the original proposition shall 
next be taken into consideration. 

When Christ came into the world, he gave us a 
law more easy to obey than' that .of Moses: for 
God then relaxed from his ancient strictness ; and 
proposed certain terms of salvation so moderate, 
that they may be observed without any very great 
difficulty. 
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, Behold here the very essence of Aatinemianiso 1 
Joyful news of salvation is preached to the systema¬ 
tically wicked ; and the sinner is encouraged to go 
gin in his evil ways, because God, having abated 
of. his strictness, will now be found too merciful to 
condemn him! 

Thus heterodox notion, like most other corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity, is built only upon the Sandy 
basis of hardy assertion. But let it ever be re¬ 
membered, that to assert is one thing, and to prove 
is another. Than the first, nothing more easy; 
than the second, nothing frequently more difficult. 
Is there any mention made in the Gospel of a 
moral law more easy to obey than the Law of 
Moses P Is there even a hint given, that God has 
relaxed from his pristine severity ? 

The doctrine of our Lord is the very reverse. 
Think not that 1 am come to destroy the Law or 
the Prophets: I am not come to destroy, fart to 
fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the Law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least command¬ 
ments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven. 1 Christ is here 
manifestly speaking of the two constituent parts of 
the Law; t he ceremonial, and the moral . The 
first he accomplished in his own person, being the 
end of the whole scheme of type and prophecy: 
the second he solemnly confirms; and, instead of 


* Matt. v. 17—19* 
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lowering its claims, be takes care effectually to pre¬ 
clude all possibility of evasion. Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into Ike kingdom of heaven. 1 

' The same doctrine is steadily maintained by his 
Apostle St. J^ames. Whosoever shall keep the , 
whole Law,“and yet offend in on e point, he is 
guilty of all. For he, that said. Do not commit 
adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now, if thou 
commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art be¬ 
come a transgressor of the Law.* 

Upon these high authorities, accordingly is built 
the decision of our ChurchTiVo Chrmian man 
whatsoever is free from the obedience of the com- 
_ mandments which are called moral? 

... Now it is evident, that, if pur obligation to obe¬ 
dience be in part relaxed, which the system at 
present under consideration supposes ; then we 
are in part free from submission to the moral 
commandments. But the very contrary to this is 
declared both by our Saviour and by St. James. 
The moral law in short, as no one probably will 
venture to assert that it is totally annulled, must 
be either wholly obligatory or partly obligatory. 
From such a dilemma therefore one or other of 
the following conclusions must inevitably bedrawn* 
If the moral Law be so lowered, as only to be 
partly obligatory ; then the Author of our religion 
is virtually pronounced to be mistaken : but, if it 

1 Matt. V; 30, 1 James ii. 10, 11. 1 Ait. vii. 
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be still wholly obligatory; then it cannot have 
been lowered even in the slightest degree. 

It appears, then, that a law of more easy per¬ 
formance than the moral Law has not been pro- 
mulged; and that God has in no noise relaxed 
from those claims which infinite justice demands. 1 

III. It may perhaps be asked, what then does 
St. Paul mean, when he asserts. Ye are not under 
the Law, but under grace ? 1 

This will soon be made clear, if we consider the 
practical object of the Law; which still subsists, 
and which will subsist to the end of the world. 

The same Apostle acquaints us, that the Law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that 
toe might be justified by faith. 1 Now the particu- 

1 In lege, ecu specula quodam , quicquid in me cst, damnatum 
esse et male dictum reperio. Nam nullum de lege apiculum inter- 
ire, sed omnia implere oportet, perinde ac Christ us ait: Amen 
dico vobis, donee cesium et terra transeat 9 ne minimum qtsidem 
iota aut apex de lege prateribit , quin omnia font* Porro hoc 
in te non comperis, ut ex tota anima et toto corde, gaudio et 
voluptate facias , quicquid lex exegerit, aut a te poposcerit . 
Hinc damnatus, et Satanae sub imperio es, secundum quod tuam 
noveris instituerc tit am. Quo eo perveniendum est, ut dicas te 
Satance esse subjugatum et dicatum. Quod si setres quid tibi 
porro faciundum esset, pereundum tibi foret. Eo lex igitur 
tibi inservit , quae docet nos damnatos esse : hate enim prava 
desideria in nobis omnia reperimus, et ne scintillula tamen 
eorum in nobis esse debet. Porro id sophistae nostri nihil ob¬ 
servant es, tradiderunt siquis pro viribus agat , impertire Drum 
gratiam. Caeci sunt ii duces . Luther. Enarr. Evang. fol. 322 
A. See also ibid. fol. 36 C. and fol. 3 36 B. and Bp. Rey¬ 
nolds’s Works, p. 492. * Rom. vi. 14. 

3 Gal. iii. 24. Many persons are fond of interpreting these 
words as relating only to the Jews, and of maintaining, that the 
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lar manner* m which the Law acts as our school- 
. master, is by convincing us of our extreme sinful¬ 
ness. So long as a man remains insensible to the v 
corruption of his nature and is puffed up with 
haughty notions of his own dignity and righteous¬ 
ness, he will never perceive his want of a Saviour. 

Such was the case with the philosophizing Greeks. 
Vainly priding themselves upon their proficiency 
in ethics, they felt not the load of sin which pressed 
upon them ; and a crucified R e deemer was foolish- 
ness in their eyes. In a similar situation are num¬ 
bers even of those, who call themselves Christians. 
They are unwilling to believe themselves so totally 
depraved as the Scriptures represent them to be ; 
and are therefore desirous of owing their salvation 
to any thing, rather than to the merits of Christ. 
Their pride is shocked at the idea, that their own 
good works, which they view with the fond eye of ■ 

an indulgent parent, possess no inherent merit - 

whatsoever. They cannot bear to give up the 
belief, that those works may procure their salvation 

Law, by its types and prophecies, was a schoolmaster only to 
bring them to Christ. Thus they conceive, that the advent , 
not the necessity , of a Saviour is set forth in the words in 
question. But let it be remembered, that St. Paul is not ad¬ 
dressing the Hebrews , but the Galatians , a church of Gentile 
converts; and the whole tenor of that Epistle shews, that he 
is proving the need of a Saviour from man's inability to per¬ 
form the requisitions of the Law. Thus the Law, by con¬ 
demning all those who trust to their works, and convincing 
them of sin, becomes a schoolmaster and a guide to lead them 
to Christ, in order that they may receive justification, not by 
works, but by faith. 
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in the way of absolute desert. They are offended 
at the idea of humbling themselves in the dust 
before the throne of the Almighty, as lost and 
miserable and unworthy sinners. Mercy is freely 
offered to all, through the blood of Christ; but 
this they are unwilling to accept, unless they be 
allowed to possess some degree of merit of their 
own. Are dll our good deeds useless ? they will 
o hj'"* ask: do not they at dll contribute to obtain our 
salvation ? Farewell then to piety, virtue, and 
every thing that is of good report. IJ there be no 
merit in our holiness, why need roe practise it ? 

This mode of reasoning, though frequently 
brought forward with all the parade of a new and 
important discovery, possesses not the smallest 
degreq.of originality ; it is at least as old as the 
days of St. Paul. That Apostle strenuously main¬ 
tains the doctrine of salvation by grace through 
faith and not by ir ofks ; and the same objection is 
immediately started against him : What shall we 
say then ? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ? fie instantly repels the unworthy suspi¬ 
cion with indignation : God forbid. How shall 
we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein ? 1 

* Similar to this is the language of Clemens Romanus, 
Havre* ovv ebo^aoBrjiray, icai tfityaXvvdrjoay, ov bi avrwr , i\ 
rvy epyviv avrtay, 17 rrjt biKaiorpayias f}s Karetpyaaavro, aXXa 
%ia rov OeXtffiaros avrov . Kai iifieis ovy bia OeXijpiaros airrov 
€v Xpitrry lrjtrov icXi/Gotc*, ov bi eavrw bucatov/ieOa, ovbt bia 
rt)s yjfierepas (rofias, rj ovvttrevs, T) evoefitias, if epyuty itv icar- 
eipyatrafieda tv btnortfri Kapbias • aXXa bia ttjs martut, bi* h* 
iravras rovs a 1 ? atwvot 6 TtavTOKparwp ©eof tbucauMrtv" f tortt 
io£a tit Tovt atuvas tuv aiwvwv. Api)V, Ti ovy TroiTjvvtficv 
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Such will ever be the answer of the Christian; 
nor can it be censured by any person, who allows 
the divine inspiration of St. Paul. 

IV. Upon the authority of the same Apostle, 
it may easily be decided, how far good works are' 
necessary to salvation. ' 

The whole question plainly hinges upon the 
sense, in which the word necessary is used. 

If it be asserted, that works are efficiently neces¬ 
sary, thus involving the idea of purchasing our 
salvation; the whole Christian belief of justifica¬ 
tion, not by our own merits, but solely through the 
blood of the Redeemer, will at once be subverted. 
For it cannot be said, that we are saved : solely 
through faith, which is equally the doctrine of 
Scripture and of the Church orEngland,* if the 
meritorious efficiency of good works be mingled 
with it ; for in that case, as the Apostle saith, 
grace is no more grace. 1 But, on the other hand, 

£_if it be maintained that works are necessary, not to 

pr ocure salvation (for that is solely the gift of 
Chr ist), but to evince that we are in the way of 
sal vation ; works, in this sense, are clearly neces- 
I sary . 1 Still, however, the word necessary must be 

\ aheXtpoi; cpyatrufiev awo rrjs ayaOowoiias, icai eyicaraXeiwwfjiev 
Tijy ayawrjv ; Mr/Sa/uvr rovro eatrai 6 beoworrjs €<j> rjfjuv yeye- 
vqOffyac aXXa <nrevtrt^ynev /iera etcreveias Kat wpoBvfuas, way 
tpyoy ayadoy ewireXuv. Clem. Rom. 1 Epist. ad Corinth, 
sect. 32, 33. 

1 Article xi ; . * Rom. xi. 6. 

1 Hooker decides this point with his usual prudence and 
accuracy: We acknowledge a dutiful necessity of doing well, 
but the meritorious diguity pf doing well we utterly renounce . 
Disc, on Justification. 
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used with some degree of restriction, as implying 
the opportunity of shewing the strength of our faith 
by the excellence of our works. The dying-thief 
did not enjoy such an opportunity; yet his faith 
v was nevertheless accepted, and himself justified : 
God clearly discerning, that his faith was not a 
barren, speculative, belief; but that It contained, 
as it were in embryo, the seeds of good works. 
For, as evil desires, though frustrated for want of 
opportunity, are actual sin in the eyes of God ;' 
so are good wishes, though defeated for want of 
power, considered by him as holiness.* 

Works then are not efficiently necessary to sal¬ 
vation ; but yet, except in such a case as that of 
-f- the thief, they are absolutely requisite as an evi¬ 
dence of our possessing the true and lively faith. 

The judicious Hooker has a passage to this pur¬ 
pose singularly strong and decisive. .4* for such 
as hold with the Church of Rome, that we cannot 
be. saved by Christ alone without works ; they do, 
not only by a circle of consequence, but directly 
+ deny the foundation of faith ; they hold it not, no 
not so much as by a thread . 5 It is almost super¬ 
fluous to observe, that the meritorious efficiency of 
good works towards salvation, not their general 
necessity as an evidence of faith, is here spoken of. 

We conclude then, that good works are neither 
wholly nor partly the meritorious cause of our sal- 

1 See Matt. v. 28. 

* hoKifiLOS avrip teat aSoKifios ovk e( wv xpatrtrei fxovov, o\Xa 
itat e£ City fiovXerai. Democ. Senten. Aur. 

1 Disc, of Justification, sect. xix. . 
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vation ; but that nevertheless they are requisite, in 
. order that the reality of our faith may be satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained. As a dead tree is totally un¬ 
productive, and as a sickly one is sparingly gar¬ 
nished with fruit of an inferior quality, while a 
vigorous one abounds more and more and rejoices 
yearly in its fertility; even so is it with faith. A 
mere historical belief never did, and never will, in¬ 
fluence the actions ; a weak faith cannot produce 
the choicest fruits of the Christian garden; but a 
lively and spiritual faith d ispla ys its blustnng ho-^ ^~ v 
nours , which in due season produce fruit an hun¬ 
dred fold.' 

The general mistake of the advocates for human 
merit consists in imagining, that works precede and 
are the cause of justification, instead of their suc¬ 
ceeding and being the effect. of it. The doctrine 
however of St. Paul stands directly opposed to this 
error. He teaches us, that we are chosen of God 
in Christ, not for the sake of our previous good 
works, but in ordet' that those good works might 
be produced: * and, in a similar manner, the An¬ 
glican Church, thoroughly concurring with Holy 
Scripture, determines, that works, done before 
the grace of Christ and the inspiration of his 

* See the Homil. on the salvation of mankind by only 
Christ our Saviour. Bp. Beveridge’s Priv. Thoughts. Art. viii. 

Bp. Reynolds’s Life of Christ, p. 251. and m y Sermons, vol. i. 
scrm. 2 and 3. 

* Ephes. i. 4. See Bp. Latimer’s Serm. fol. 296. edit. 

1584. Bp. Reynolds’s Life of Christ, p. 266. A bp. Leighton's 
Works, vol. i. p. 36, 37. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Spirit, are not pleasant to God; but rather, on 
the contrary, that they have the nature even of sin.'^r, 

V. In fact, the pride of the human heart must 
be subdued, and its lofty notions of its own excel¬ 
lency must be humbled, before it can be in a proper 
condition to receive the Gospel of Christ. 

The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost: * but, till a person has discovered 
the danger of his situation, an interest in the Sa- 
4 viour of the world will be a matter of indifference 
to him. They that be whole need not a physician , 
but they that are sick} In the natural world, no 
man seeks the aid of medicine, till he perceives his 
health to be affected : and, whenever he finds him¬ 
self indisposed, he does not resolve to wait supinely 
for the hour of convalescence, and afterwards to 
send for the physician ; but he calls immediately 
for his assistance, in order that he may the more 
speedily recover. Christ is styled the Physician 
(f our souls. This is undoubtedly a metaphorical 
expression; but yet, unless it accurately corre¬ 
sponded with the circumstances from which it is 
taken, it would be deficient in that which consti¬ 
tutes the very essence of a metaphor. In the 
spiritual world then, no one will be disposed to 
claim the benefit of Christ’s proffered assistance, 
till he clearly discovers his absolute need of it. 
And, even when that is discovered, for a time he 
will probably be guilty of the absurdity of attempt¬ 
ing first to heal himself and then of having recourse 

• Art. xiii. * Luke xix. 10. 3 Matt. ix. 12. 
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to his heavenly physician. But the failure of re* 
peated efforts, and the unsheathed stings of con¬ 
science, will at length convince him, that from 
Christ alone can come health and salvation. In 
other words, a man must be deeply convinced of -— 
the extreme sinfulness of his sinful nature and of — 

his utter inability to help himself, before he will be- 

induced to look unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of his faith. 

To this purpose serve the terrors of the Law. 

Till the wonderful purity of God , his extreme 
h atred of si n, and his perfect undeviating justice, 
be experimentall y felt as well as theoreticall y al¬ 
lowed, we are no way conscious of the load of our 
sins; but, on the contrary, we highly value our- 
selves on our moral integr ity. Alive only to cer¬ 
tain mere social distinctions of virtue and vice, 
which, so far from being pleasing to God, originate 
in pride and partake of the nature of evil; 1 we 
perceive not the propriety of the strong language of 
Scripture, when it declares all men in their natural 
-y- state to be dead in trespasses and sins .* From 
this state God’s holy Spirit alone can raise them; 
and his first salutary influences are conveyed to the 
heart, in the midst of the thunders of Mount Sinai. 
Cursed be he that confirmeth not the words of this 
Law to do them. 1 A curse is here pronounced 
against those who fail in any single point, for no 

exception whatsoever is made. Nor is there any _ 

allowance for human frailty . The curse is not 

* Art. xiii. * Ephes. ii. 1. * Deut. xxvii. 26 . 
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simply directed against those, who are negligent in 
the performance of their duty; but against those, 
who fail in the discharge of any part of the com* 
mandmeots. It is no where said, do the best that 
thou art able; but merely, do tUsj and the 
penalty, which awaits a single Iraulgi'ession, is 
death. Set your hearts upon all tke words which 
I testify among you this day , which ye shall com¬ 
mand your children to observe to do , all ike 
words of this Law . For it is not a vain thing for 

you; BECAUSE IT IS YOUR LIFE.' 

Such is the unvaried language of the Law. 
Perfectly and inflexibly just as its divine Author, 
it is incapable of the least aberration from the 
narrow line of rectitude, . The ineffable holiness of 

/o+ so * m o— um/aeor 

God allows of no abatement; but requires every 
creature to be pure, even as he is pure , upon pain 
of eternal banishment from his presence. Light 
and darkness cannot dwell together; and the least 
stain of evil unfits a man for the society of heaven. 

Let the mere moralist weigh himself in this ba¬ 
lance, and see whether he will not be found want* 
ing. Let him consider, whether he has never at 
any time offended, either internally or externally, 
either in sins of commission or in sins of omission. 
A single crime is an aberration from perfection; 
and none but the perfect, or those that are made 
perfect, can inherit the kingdom of heaven. Where 
is the boasted integrity, the pride of conscious rec¬ 
titude, the haughty morality, of the erring pbiloso- 


* Deuf. xxxii. 46. 
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pher, when viewed with the piercing eye of purity 
itself ? Though a man may please himself with the 
thoughts of his own righteousness at present; the 
time will shortly come, when conviction of guilt 
will flash in his eyes, and when he will see no 
hope, no possibility of salvation, but solely through 
the merits of the Redeemer. 

Howsoever men, to use the words of Hooker* 
when they sit at ease, do vainly tickle their hearts 
with the vain conceit of I know not what propor¬ 
tionable correspondence between their merits and 
their rewards, which in the trance of their high 
speculations they dream that God hath measured, 
weighed, and laid up, as it were in a bundle, for 
them; notwithstanding toe see by daily experience, 
in a number even of them, that, when the hour of 
death approacheth, when they secretly hear them¬ 
selves summoned forthwith to appear and stand at 
the bar of that judge whose brightness causeth the 
eyes of the angels themselves to dazzle, all these idle 
imaginations do then begin to hide tkeir faces: to 
name merits then, is to lay their souls upon the 
rack ; the memory of their own deeds is loathsome 
unto them ; they forsake all things wherein they 
have put any trust or confidence ; no staff to lean 
upon, no ease, no rest, no comfort then, but only in 
Jesus Christ .* 

Here then is the grand ultimatum, t o which the 
wholesome severities of the Law are directed: 

* Disc, of Justification, sect. 21. See also Bp. Latimer’s 
Serm. fol. 193 , 258,208, 300. Bp. Reynolds's Sinfulness of 
sin. p. 170.' Augustin. Epist. 47. 
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here, the soul, bowed down with sin and humbled 
even to the dust with guilt, may yet receive health 
and life. 

The Law is a schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ. 

When the proud sinner is stript of all his pleas 
and divested of all his pretensions to holiness; 
when he is tried and found guilty by the Law; and 
when conscience affixes her seal to the justice of 
the verdict: then, and then only, will he tremble 
at the wrath to come. Offer to him a Saviour, 
while in this state of mind ; and view the rapture, 
with which he will be received. The Gospel is 
now, indeed, a message of good news, 1 a message 
full of hope, joy, and salvation. Thoroughly hum¬ 
bled by the conviction of his sinfulness, and totally 
unable to perform the requisitions of the Law, he 
at length is willing to be saved in the way that God 
has appointed. He claims an interest in the com¬ 
fortable promises of Scripture ; rejects with horror 
the thought of his own meritoriousness ; and throws 
himself entirely upon the divine mercy, vouchsafed 
to the world through Christ. He is now no longer 
under the Law , but under grace ; 1 for, under one 
or other of these dispensations, all men must be 
included. He, that accepts the offers of grace 
which are freely made, will be as freely pardoned : 
but he, that rejects them and chooses rather to- 
stand or fall by his own righteousness, will be tried 
by the Law of works; a Law', yet unrepealed, and 

* Ei/ayy c\toy. * Rom. vi. 14. 
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still subsisting with full force against those who 
have not taken refuge in the merits of Christ. 
Justice will be done him to the uttermost; yet it 
will.be a fatal justice, a justice which can only 
terminate in his condemnation. 

VI. But in what manner will the Christian 
conduct himself in return for all that God hath 
done for his soul ? 

Let him view the enormity of his guilt, in the 
greatness of the sacrifice which was required to 
expiate it. Eternal Justice had pronounced a 
curse upon every transgressor of the Law, and his 
word, cannot fail. All have sinned and fallen 
short of the Law ; and the tremendous curse must 
take place upon all, unless some one can be found, 
who will become accursed in their stead; some 
one, who will bear the sins of a guilty world, trans¬ 
ferred to himself by imputation. And who shall 
dare to support the infinite vengeance of the Al¬ 
mighty : who shall endure to meet, with stedfast 
eye, the horrors of his curse ? Angels tremble at 
the thought, and the highest dominations of heaven 
shrink appalled from the office. The co-eternal, 
co-equal, Word of God is alone found both willing 
and capable. He, who thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, took upon him the form of a 
servant, and bore in his own body our transgres¬ 
sions. As many as arc of the works of the Law 
are under a curse. For it is written, Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the Laxo to do them. 
But , that no man is justified by the Law in the 
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sight of God, it is evident: for, The Just shall hue 
by faith. And the Law is not offaith: but, The 
man that doeth them shall live in them. Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the Lazo, being- 
made a curse for us.: for it is written. Cursed is 
every one that kangeth on a tree: that the blessing 
of faithful Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ . 1 Hence it is evident, that 
the Law, so far from being repealed, remains in 
full force; and that nothing can exempt us from 
the penalties, which it pronounces against trans¬ 
gressors, but the Son of God becoming a curse in 
our stead. 

Once more then let me ask, in what manner will 
the Christian strive to act, in return for all these 
benefits ? 

Surely, unless he be dead to all sense of shame 
and gratitude, he will strain every nerve to evince 
his love to Christ by a constant endeavour to keep 
his commandments.He will work from love, and 
not from fear: he will blush at the idea of making 
no return to that Saviour, who hath done so much 
for him : and he will daily, yea hourly, lament bis 
backwardness and imbecility, his deadness of affec¬ 
tion and his coldness of heart; which prevent him 
from repaying, in the manner he could wish, the 
immense debt of gratitude due to a crucified Re¬ 
deemer. Yet will he constantly strive; and, 
though sensible of his manifold imperfections, he 
will perpetually press forward towards the high 


1 Gal. iii. 10— 14. 
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prize of his calling and election in Christ Jesus. 
The undeserved mercy vouchsafed to him, and the 
costliness of the sacrifice which purchased it, wil|. 
act as a never-ceasing stimulus. He will live hy 
faith , and not by sight: he will make the good 
pleasure of God the standard of his actions : and 
he will surrender himself wholly and unreservedly 
to the disposal of thpt Saviour, who bought him 
with his own blood, in order that he might lead a 
life of holiness and be zealous in all good works. 
In short, the foundation which supports the mora¬ 
lity of a believer, the 9ure foundation which can 
never be subverted, is the love op god 

THROUGH CHRIST. 

What a rich fund of practice does St. Paul de¬ 
duce from this living principle! 

The Law entered, that the offence might abound. 
But, -where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound; that, as sin hath reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. What 
shall we say then ? Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound ? God forbid. How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, live any longer therein ? 
Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptize d into his death ?_ 
Therefore we are buried^ with him by b aptism into 
death : that, like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life—Knowing this, that 
our old man is crucified with him, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should 
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not serve sin. — Now, if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him: knowing . 
that Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more ; death hath no more dominion over him. For 
in that he died, he died unto sin once: but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
aUve unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither r 
yield ye your members as instruments of un¬ 
righteousness unto sin : but yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God. For sin shall not have dominion over you. 1 

The reason, which the Apostle gives for this life 
of holiness, is ; For ye are not under the Law, but 
under grace. 

In a similar manner, he exhorts us to walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us and given himself 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet¬ 
smelling savour. But fornication, and all unclean¬ 
ness, or covetousness, let it not be once named 
among you, as becometh saints .* 

The beloved Apostle St. John uses precisely the 
same mode of arguing. 

Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren , J Herein is love, 

* Rom. v. 20, 21. vi. 1—14. * Ephes. v, 2, 3. 

3 1 John iii. 16. 
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not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.' 1 For this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments' 

In all these instances, not the eternal fitness of 
virtue and the deformity of vice, not the dignity of 
human nature and a proud sense of what is due to 
character; but the mercv vouchsafed b.y^ 

GOD TO LOST MANKIND THROUGH THE SUF¬ 
FERINGS of the redeemer is urged as the 
true principle of Christian practice. In fine, every 
action, which is not built upon these fundamentals, 
is to be classed only among those deeds, which St. 
Augustine calls brilliant wickedness? 

VII. With regard to the use of the terrors of 
the Law, in bringing men to Christ, and in teach¬ 
ing them to give up all those self-righteous notions 
which militate against the very soul of the Gospel, 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles speaks in the fol¬ 
lowing terms. 

Wherefore then serveth the Law ? It was added 
because of transgressions (it was given to convince 
men of sin, because, though sinners, they would not 
allow themselves to be so), till the seed s hould come 
to whom the promise was made; and it was or¬ 
dained by angels in the hand of a Mediator.—Is 
the Law then against the promises<f God? God 
forbid: for if there had been a Law given, which 


* 1 John iv. 10, 11. 4 1 John v. 3. 

3 See Art. xiii. Splendidapcceaia.^.j^^ Lit*-' 
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could have given Hfe, verily righteousness should 
have been by the Law. But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
— Wherefore the Law was our schoolmaster^ to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might beju slified by 
faith. 1 

In another passage, St. Paul speaks of his o/um 
knowledge of the power of the Law, in convincing 
hkn of sin, and thereby sitewing him his need of a 
Redeemer ; thus exemplifying theory by practice. 

I had not known sin, but by the Law: for I 
had not known lust, except the Law had said. Thou 
shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wrought in me all manner of concu¬ 
piscence. For without the Law sin was dead. For 
I was alive without the Law once (as long as I 
felt not the jsower of the Law, I' perceived not the 
sinfulness of my nature) ; but, when the command¬ 
ment came, sin revived, and I died. And the conu 
mandment, which was ordained unto life, I found 
to be unto death. For sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. 
Wherefore the Law is holy, and the commandment 
holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is 
good made death unto me ? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin, working death in me by 
that which is good ; that sin by the commandment 
might become exceeding sinful. 1 

* Gal. iii. 19—24. See also Rom. v. 20. and Bp. Lati¬ 
mer’s Serm. fol. 208. 

* Ropi. vii. 7—13. 
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This conviction of sin, brought about by the 
Law, immediately raised a struggle in the breast 
of the Apostle between the will and the power to 
obey. Nevertheless he constantly found, as every 
man must find, that he was utterly unable to satisfy 
the rigorous demands of the Law. And, even 
supposing that he could have done so in future, 
that would not have wiped out his past transgres¬ 
sions. The Law once violated can never cease to 
have been violated; and the penalty of a single 
transgression is a curse. Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the Law to do them. The 
Apostle was but too conscious, that neither be, 
nor any other person, could pretend to an umin¬ 
ning obedience : the curse of the broken Law 
thundered in his ears : and he cried out in a mo¬ 
mentary agony of despair; O wretched man that I 
am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? But comfort in a moment darts into bis 
soul, when he recollects the mediatorial office of 
the Redeemer. I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. The Law had shewn him his 
need of a Saviour; and the Holy Spirit enabled 
him, through faith, to rest entirely and contentedly 
upon the merits of the Son of God.' 

The conclusion from the whole amounts to this. 

If any person rest his justification upon the 
works of the Law, whether ritual as in the case of 

1 See the second part of the Homily concerning the death 
and passion of Christ. Bp. Reynolds's Use of the Law. p. 201, 
202. Sinfulness of sin. p. 117 . 
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the Galatians, or moral, as in that of the self- 
righteous : he is a debtor to do the whole Law f 
and by that Law he must be condemned. But be, 
' who accepts the salvation offered him through 
Jesus Christ, and who, renouncing the merit of his 
own good works, receives to himself through faith 
the imputed righteousness of the Redeemer ; that 
man has remission of his sins, and is freely justified 
in the presence of God.. 

Now we know , that what things soever the Law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the Law 
(which is the case with all, who are not under 
grace) ; that every mouth may be stopped, and all 
the world may become guilty before God. There¬ 
fore, by the deeds of the Law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight. For by. the Law is the know¬ 
ledge of sin. But now the righteousness of God 
without the Law is manifested, being witnessed by 
the Law and the Prophets; even the righteous¬ 
ness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all that believe: for there is no dif¬ 
ference. For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God; being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. 1 

The Apostle, as if to preclude the heresy of 
mixing works with faith, a s an efficient cause of 
our justification, has expressed himself in terms, 
which can neither be eluded, nor explained away. 
There is a remnant according to the election of 

■ Gal. V. 3. 1 Rom. iii. 19—24. . 
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grace. And, if by grace, then it is no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But, 
if it be of works, then is it no more grace : other¬ 
wise zoork is no more work. 1 Nothing can be 
clearer than these words. It involves a direct con¬ 
tradiction to assert, that a man is saved both by 
grace or favour, and by works. For, if he be 
saved by works, he has a right to his salvation; ' 
and consequently, it cannot be called a favour 
granted to him : on the other hand, if a man be 
saved by favour, he cannot be saved by works, 
because works imply right; and what is demanded 
as a right will never be acknowledged as an obli- • 
gation. 1 

On this firm basis stands the eleventh Article of . 
our Church, in which it is directly asserted, that 
we are justified by faith only, and that we are 
accounted righteous before God only for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by 
faith, and not for our own works or deservings. 

VIII. This point being settled, it remains only 
to recapitulate the effects of faith, without which 
effects a lively saving faith cannot exist. 

Since Christ hath quickened us, who were dead 
in trespasses and sins ; 5 how zealous ought we to 
be in every good work, how earnest in the service 
of God, how rich in the fruits of the Spirit! Fpr, , 
brethren, ye have been called unto liberty: only 

* Rom. xi. 5, 6. 

a See Bp. Wilkins on Prayer, c. xiii. Bp. Latimer’s Serin, 
fol. 288, 298. Augustin. Epist. 105. 

3 Ephes. ii. 1. 
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use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by 
hoe serve one another.—This I say then, fVaUc in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh.—But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace , long-suffering , gentleness, 
goodness, faith , meeknes s, temperance .—And They 
that are Christ's^have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit .* 

Such are the evidences and' effects (not the 
causes ) of a real Christian faith. Unless a mao 
-possess these, he may rest assured that his faith is 
delusion and that he is yet in his sins ; for faith, 
if it hath not rvorks, is dead, being alone. % The 
evidence of good works is necessary to establish a 
claim.to faith; for by works we are justified, not 
indeed in the presence of God, but to the convic¬ 
tion of our own consciences and to the satisfaction 
of the Christian world. 5 A bare historical belief, 
that empty f aith, which St. James so justly repro¬ 
bates, is at once a miserable self-deception and a 
profane mockery of God. 

Our Church acts with her usual wisdom in de¬ 
ciding tills momentous point, guarding her sons on 
the one hand against the destructive pride of self- 
righteousness, which impiously places human merit 
in the same throne with the incarnate Jehovah; 
and on the other hand against the baneful heresy 
of antinomianism, which abuses the precious liberty 

V 

• 

1 Gal. v. 13—25. % James ii. 17- 5 James ii. 24. 
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of adoption to the worst species of licentiousness, 
a licentiousness from principle. 

that good works, which are the fruits 
of faith and follow after justification, cannot 
put away our sins, and endure the severity of God's 
judgment; yet are they pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a 
true and lively faith ; insomuch, that by them a 
lively faith may be as evident 7y known , as a tree is 
discerned by the fruit.' 


* Article xiL 
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€HAP. II. 


THE NECESSITY OF A PERFECT DISPENSATION 
LIKE THE CHRISTIAN, ARGUED FROM THE 
IMPERFECTION OF THE MOSAICAL DISPEN¬ 
SATION. 


Thus have we at length arrived, through the 
medium of type, prophecy, and practice, at the 
true connection between the Patriarchal, the Mo- 
saica l/and the Christian, dispensations. We have 
seen that the Law, instead of being destroyed, has 
been fulfilled ; having received the most glorious 
attestation to its truth , by the c ompletion of'its 
ceremonie s, and by the accomplishment of its pre¬ 
dictions : we have beheld in the Gospel the exact¬ 
ness of this completion: and we have observed, 
that Moses and his Institutes were only a shadow 
of good things to come, preparatory tt^ the^ mam^ 
festation of a greater Prophet and a purer religion. 

I. Let us now finally consider the necessity of 
a perfect dispensation like the Christian, in conse¬ 
quence of the imperfection of the Jewish. 
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r. The imperfection o f the Mosaics! dispensa¬ 
tion does not consist, in its being inadequate to the 
end and design with which it was. protnulged, but 
in its being only one part of the grand revelation 
of God s purpose to save mankind th rough the 
blood ef the Messiah. In this sense, even- Chris- 
tianity itself, abstracted from Judaism, as- it was 
by the Gnostics a nd other heretics, may be deemed 
imperfect; But, if the end alone of Judaism be 
considered, in that respect it doubtless, as proceed¬ 
ing from God, is perfect ; for it certainly answered 
the design of its promulgation completely and per¬ 
fectly. Thus, to use the Apostle’s figure, a child 
may be perfect and complete in all his component 
parts, as a child, though not as a human being; 
because he has not attained to all the perfection, of 
which his natur e is capable, tiJ 
~~ 3~. TBS dispensation is likewise imperfect in 

qnother respect: it is designed only for a small 
nation, not for the whole world. In feet, a part 
of its end was to separate the Israelites from the 
rest of mankind, which it effectually accomplished. 
Hence many of its ordinances are of such a nature, 
that they are not calculated for general observation. 
The Jews, for instance, were commanded to appear 
personally in Jerusalem at their great festivals; 
and, if all men had been converted to Judaism, 
this law would have been equally binding upon 
them. But it would be impossible for the greater 
part of mankind to repair to Jerusalem three or 
four times in the year; for, if this was a necessary 
part of religion, the lives of half the world would 
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.entirely be spent in a wearisome, never-ending, 
pilgrimage. 

8. Lastly, most of the Jewish rites were pribut* 
rily memorials o f their deliverance as a particular 
people. In this sense, therefore, it would be a 
manifest absurdity for those persons to observe 
them, who had never experienced such deliver¬ 
ances, and who were notin the least interested in 
keeping op the recollection of them. And, if they 
be taken .in their figurative and secondary sense, it 
Would be still more absurd, for men to be bound 
.ho an observance of the shadows, when in posses- 
sion of the substance . 

II. An universal revelation is necessary for an 
universal conversion of mankind. Hence, when 
the time appointed in the secret councils of God 
arrived, and when the Gentiles were now to be 
icalled to the same privileges with the Jews; a 
dispensation was vouchsafed fully adequate to this 
■important end. Whatever were the imperfections 
of the ritual Law, their very opposites were the 
•perfections of the Gospel. 

1. If the one was burdened with numberless 
•cere monie s, significant indeed yet gendering to 
bondage; the other requires none but such as are 
-necessary for decency and g ood order , and blesses 
,us with the enj o yment of a spiritual liberty which 
• we must not suffer to degenerate into licentious¬ 
ness. 

2. If the Mosaical dispensation was confined to 
one people; the Christian,, like the glorious lumi¬ 
nary of day, extends its benign influence to all the 
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children of men. The day-spring from on high 
rises on the unjust, as well as the just. The Gos¬ 
pel at once invites sinners to repentance and salva¬ 
tion, and diffuses a serene joy through the souls of 
the righteous.' Nor is it designed, like the ancient 
—Systems of philosophy, for the rich alone ; the poor 
also have it preached unto them. Its expressive 
symbol, baptism, aptly represents that spiritual 
regeneration ; in which the blood of. Christ washes 
its from all our sins, and in which the Holy Ghost 
initiates us into.qewpess of life. And in its other 
solemn -sacrament, the Lord’s supper, we are all 
equally concerned, equally interested. Christ died 
for us all; yea rather is risen again from the dead, 
and for ever maketh intercession for us at the right 
hand of God. To all nations therefore does the 
-memorial of his precious blood-shedding equally 
belong. 

• S. The ordinances of the Jewish church were 
particularly specified , and minutely laid down. 
One temple and one form of worship was ap¬ 
pointed, for one selected people. But, as the 
Christian church was designed to comprehend the 
whole globe, each separate nation was left at liberty - 
to establish a churc h and a ritual, independent 

_ ^pon any other; provided only, t hat all things 

were done decently and in order. The grand out¬ 
lines of our religion are defined with precision and - 
exactness by God himself: the intermediate spaces, 
such as the outward forms of prayer and those 
ceremonies w hich , are necessary for decency, are 
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left to be filled up at tbe discretion of pious men 
lawfully appointed. 

4. As the Jews were strictly required to wash 
before meat, and to abstain from divers sorts of 
food; so .Christians are commanded to- be earnest 

in their pursuit after true holiness* and to refrain _ 
from the only retd pollution, that of tbe heart and 
conversation. The kingdom of heaven- in tbe soul 
of man does not consist of meats and drinks and 
external purification ; but of love, joy, peace, and 
every other fruit of the Spirit. t . 

5. The Law, for the hardness of men’s hearts, 
permitted divorces , on every trivial occasion; but 
the purity of the Gospel utterly forbids such an 
abuse, and allows a separation only in cases of 
adultery. 1 

6. Under the Mosaical dislocation a spirit, 

' which bore the semblance of revenge, was per¬ 
mitted ; an eye for an eye , and a tooth for a tooth : 
but the milder genius of tbe Gospel of Christ 
breathes nothing but love and forgiveness. This 
disposition our blessed Lord places upon tbe best 
and the only solid foundation. Be ye merciful, as 

—— your Father also is merciful. In the prayer which 
he himself hath taught us, our forgiveness of others 
is made a term of God's forgiving us; and we 
daily supplicate, that he would remit our trespasses, 
-- only as we remit those of our brethren. _ 

7. The prophet of the Mosaical dispensation 

* Matt. xix. 3. 
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was a servant : the prophet of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation i s a Son. Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the 
Apostle and High-Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus; who was faithful to him that appointed 
him, as also Moses was faithful in all his house. 
For this man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who budded the house " 
hath more honour than the house. For every 
house is builded by some man ; but he that built all 
things is God. And Moses verily was faithful in 
all his house, as a servant^ for a testimony of 
those things, whicK were to be spoken hereafter: 
but Christ, as a son over his own house; whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the 
rejoicing of the hope, firm unto the end. 1 

8. In fine, the Christian religion may be pro¬ 
nounced perfect in three several points of view. 
Whethe r we consider, that a way was prepared for 
it by the sure word of prophecy, both verbal and 
figurative, exactly fulfilled in this dispensation and 
its divine Author; and therefore proving, that it 
was predetermined by, and that it originated with, 
an all-wise God. Whether w e eall to recollection 
the numerous and wonderful'miracles, wrought in 
attestation of its truth, at the time of its first pro¬ 
mulgation, both by Christ and his Apostles; mi¬ 
racles, which we cannot, without a mixture of 
blasphemy And absurdity, suppose that the Father 


* Heb. iii..l— 6. 
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of truth would have permitted to be wrought m 
confirmation of a falsehoodmiracles, the retd 
existence of which the bitterest enemies of Chris¬ 
tianity, the Jewish priests and the Pagan philoso¬ 
phers, nBver dared to deny, though they maliciously 
attributed them to demoniacal agenc y. Or lastly, 
whether we examine the holiness of its doctrines 
add the spirituality of its precepts, every way 



dom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid. 
The simplicity of the Patriarcha l worship, the 
typical splendor of the Levitical ordinances, and 
the pure devoti on of the Christian church , form 
only different parts of one grand whole. ' Dark 
and obscure is the first prophetic intimation of a 
Saviour; but the light gradually increases, till the 
allegorical morning of the Gospel, till the day¬ 
spring of tlie Sun of Righteousness. The ancient 
Scriptures of the Israelites, and the last complete 
revelation of the counsels pf the Almighty, unite 
together in perfect harmony; and declare with one 
voice, that salvation can only be obtained t hrough 
the blood of the Messiah. 

Upon this sure foundation the Christian builds 
all his hopes of acceptance with God. While 
others weary themselves with disputing upon the 
fitness of the covenant of grace, it is his privilege 
to enjoy its benefits. ^He is conscious of his own 
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_^jmbedlity; he acknowledges the total depravity of 
his nature; and he avails himself with joyful grats- 
tude of. those offers of peace and pardon, which ' 
are held forth in the Gospel. 

Meanwhile, the current of time rolls rapidly on; 
and every day 'brings him nearer to the confines of 
the land of promise. Rescued by an Almighty 
arm from the Egyptian bondage of Satan, he has 
long traversed with weary steps the wilderness of a 
sinful world ; but bis pilgrimage now approaches 
swiftly to its termination. After a life spent in the 
service of his God, he draws near at length to the 
banks of that river, over which every son of Adam 
is doomed to pass. But his courage is not appalled 
at the prospect of his speedy dissolution. The 
__ gracious promises of God are now a precious cor- 
_____ dial to him; and the true Joshua, the all-powerful 
___ Saviour, is his guide even unto death. 

Full of comfort, rejoicing in hope, and stedfest 
in faith , the Christian advances into the I'iver of 
death. The limits of this world are quickly passed; 
and all heaven opens upon his enraptured senses. 

His ears are saluted with the songs of angels ; and 
he is conducted in triumph before the throne of 
grace. fa 

But what mortal tongue shall describe the hap¬ 
piness, which is prepared in the heavenly Jeru¬ 


salem for th ose that love God ? The most vivid 
imagination sinkfTBeheath the task of conceiving an 
eternity, a whole eternity, to be spent in glory. 
When millions of years shall have rolled on, the 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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joys of the faithful will be as remote from their, 
termination,' as they were at their earliest com¬ 
mencement. Their felicity, instead of suffering. 
any diminution, will be daily increasing. The im¬ 
mense debt of gratitude, due to redeeming love, 
will perpetually accumulate. And the voice of 
praise, thanksgiving, and happiness, will never 
cease to resound through the mansions of the 
blessed. We, indeed, with our present limited 
faculties, cannot comprehend the full extent of that 
spiritual pleasure, which our souls will be made 
capable of enjoying. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man , 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that low him. 1 But we may confidently trust, that 
the joys of heaven will be a more than sufficient _ .. 
recompencc for all the labours undergone, and all, 
the hardships suffered, in the cause of religion. , 
The day is fast approaching, when hope will be 
swallowed up in certainty, and faith crowned with 
victory; when tears will be wiped away from every 
eye, and sorrow removed from every heart. The 
Christian soldier will then behold his vanquished 
enemies prostrate beneath the feet of the great 
^Captain of his salvation ; be will look back with 
pleasure upon his former labours; and he will 
enjoy for evermore that blessed communion with 
God, of which even the very best of men, during 
their abode in this world, cannot form any ade- 


* 1 Cor. ii. 9* 
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quate conception. Secure of the favour of the 
Almighty, and replete with unutterable felicity, he 
will join the vast assembly of the church trium¬ 
phant in their song of ecstatic adoration ; and he 
will look forward with joy to the prospect of a 
happiness which can never be forfeited, a happi¬ 
ness which is perpetually increasing, a happiness 
commensurate only with the boundless ages of 
eternity. 
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